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Editorial Note 


DESEGREGATION AND THE NEGRO COLLEGE 


Ten years ago, in 1948, the JouRNAL 
published a Yearbook on “Negro 
Higher and Professional Education in 
the United States.” It was the purpose 
of that Yearbook to make a fairly com- 
prehensive survey of the provision of 
higher and professional educational 
opportunities in the segregated Negro 
colleges and universities in the seven- 
teen states where separate schools for 
the races were prescribed by law. In 
this survey, a comparison of the higher 
educational opportunities afforded the 
Negro and white populations of these 
states was made; and suggestions were 
offered as to how Negroes might secure 
more equitable opportunities on this 
level. 

The 1948 Yearbook depicted the 
status of Negro higher educational 
opportunities before the decisions in 
the Sweatt and the Sipue/ and the 
McLaurin cases which dealt specifically 
with segregation in higher education 
and before the U. S. Supreme Court 
decisions in the School Segregation 
Cases in 1954 and 1955. Since that time 
there have been only piecemeal 
attempts to ascertain what effect these 
Supreme Court decisions have had 
upon the higher education of Negroes 
in the previously segregated area— 
and particularly, what effect these 
decisions have had upon the erstwhile 


segregated Negro higher educational 
institutions. 

Not only have attempts to ascertain 
what effect desegregation has had upon 
the higher education of Negroes been 
piecemeal, but the simplest facts are 
not available. For example, it is doubt- 
ful that anyone knows, or even can give 
a reasonably accurate estimate of, the 
number of Negroes who attended erst- 
while white colleges and universities 
last year, or how many white students 
attended all-Negro colleges and uni- 
versities, or even how many and what 
institutions enrolled students of the 
opposite race.* While such facts per se 
are not too significant, our present 
state of ignorance concerning them is 
generally indicative of our knowledge 
of the status of desegregation in higher 
education in the former segregated 
school areas. 

It is quite possible that much of our 
present lack of knowledge of what is 
going on in the area of higher education 
is due to the fact that, recently, atten- 
tion has been centered almost exclu- 
sively on activity on the public school 


* In 1954-55, Professor Guy B. Johnson made 
a rather systematic canvass of the number of 
Negroes enrolled in former white institutions; 
and fragmentary reports have been noted in 
various periodicals of the number of white stu- 
dents who were enrolled in former all-Negro 
institutions. 
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level. Whatever may be the reason, it is 
clear that there is need for some sys- 
tematic effort to ascertain what has 
taken place and what is being contem- 
plated in this important area; and 
particularly how desegregation has 
affected or is likely to affect the erst- 
while Negro college. It is the purpose 
of the 1958 Yearbook of the JourNAL 
or NeGro EpucatTion to make such a 
survey. 

While it is one of the aims of this 
Yearbook to define the current status 
of desegregation in higher education, 
the main concern is to ascertain what 
effect desegregation has had, or is likely 
to have, upon the formerly segregated 
Negro college—private and public; 
what, if any, change in philosophy, ob- 
jectives, or program has been made or 
is contemplated; what effect, if any, 
the admission of Negro students to 
former all-white higher institutions has 
been upon Negro colleges or is antici- 
pated—as to enrollment, financial sup- 
port, teaching staff, or any other aspect 
of their operations; what réle the erst- 
while Negro land-grant college is 
playing or is expected to play as a de- 
segregated institution; and what, if 
any, plans have been made or are con- 
templated, in light of the fact of 
desegregation. These and similar ques- 
tions will be the major concern of this 
Yearbook. 

This Yearbook is divided into three 
parts. Part 1—“‘The Historical Back- 
ground of Negro Higher Institutions” 

-is a brief resume of the origin and 
development of the Negro privately- 
and publicly-supported college, and of 
graduate and professional education 
for Negroes. It is the purpose of this 
section of the Yearbook to provide the 
perspective necessary to understand 
some of the problems which the de- 


segregated Negro higher institutions 
will face because of their history, and 
also to provide a valid basis for evalua- 
tion of proposals which might be made 
or prospects which might be an- 
ticipated for the future. 


Part 2—“The Present Status of 
Desegregation in Higher Education”— 
is, as its title implies, a survey of the 
amount of desegregation that has taken 
place in erstwhile white and Negro 
higher institutions, by states. At the 
present time there are some twelve 
states and the District of Columbia 
in which some desegregation in higher 
education has occurred. (Arkansas, 
Delaware, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and the District of Colum- 
bia). In the other five states—all in 
the deep South—(Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and South Caro- 
lina) no desegregation has taken place 
in any of the publicly-supported higher 
institutions, nor, except for a very few 
exceptions, in any of the privately-con- 
trolled institutions. 


It is the specific purpose of this sec- 
tion to canvass each of the twelve 
states and the District of Columbia 
where some desegregation in higher 
education is definitely known to have 
taken place. Where possible this can- 
vass will ascertain (1) the specific in- 
stitutions in the state which have re- 
vised their admission requirements so 
as to permit desegregation; (2) the 
number of Negro students attending 
formerly all-white institutions, public 
and private, and the number of white 
students attending formerly all-Negro 
institutions; (3) the effect, if any, that 
desegregation has had upon the Negro 
colleges in the state, as far as enroll- 
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ment, teaching staff, program, or finan- 
cial support are concerned. 

Part 3—‘‘The Future of the Desegre- 
gated Negro College”—is a critical dis- 
cussion of the prospects of Negro 
higher institutions, and a definition of 
some of the problems which must be 
faced, in view of the fact of de- 
segregation. 

It is recognized that the answers to 
many, if not most, of the questions 
raised in this Yearbook are still in the 
making, or still to be found. And this 
is so, not only because desegregation 
has been so recent and on such a small 


scale that effects are not easily discern- 
ible, but also because it does not appear 
that most erstwhile Negro higher in- 
stitutions have really come to grips 
with the problems posed by this new 
factor. If this latter observation is 
valid—and all available evidence in- 
dicates that it is—one of the main pur- 
poses of this Yearbook will be to stimu- 
late more systematic and critical dis- 
cussion of a situation that is likely to 
affect vitally the future of many Negro 
higher institutions. 


Cuas. H. THompson 














CHAPTER I 
THE EVOLUTION OF PRIVATE COLLEGES FOR NEGROES! 


Rayrorp W. Locan 


Professor and Head, Department of History, Howard University 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter is primarily interpre- 
tive. It focuses especially upon the 
more distinctive aspects of private 
colleges for Negroes. It therefore omits 
such topics as “The Lost Generation,” 
“Joe College,” dress fads for men and 
women, the mania for ‘objective 
tests,” the pernicious influence of 
teachers colleges, specialization, gen- 
eral education, the indigestible number 
of students—especially of weird indi- 
viduals who look upon teachers as 
hired hands, who have little respect for 
scholarship, who cheat in examinations, 
and who have little regard for law and 
order. Worthy of note, on the other 
hand, is the fact that, if one may rely 
upon newspaper reports, Negro stu- 
dents have generally not participated 
in such wild forays as panty raids on 
girls dormitories or sorority houses. 

’ A Negro is a person who accepts the 
legal and customary restrictions im- 
posed upon “Negroes.’’ Some states 


‘Many of the comments in this chapter have 
relevance to state-supported colleges or uni- 
versities for Negroes. 

* Readers desiring more detailed information 
than the assigned length of the chapter permits 
should consult especially Carter G. Woodson, 
The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861. Wash- 
ington: The Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, 2nd. ed., 1919; Dwight Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, The Evolution of the Negro 
College. New York: Columbia University, 1934; 
Horace Mann Bond, The Education of the Negro 
in the American Social Order. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934; Charles S. Johnson, 
The Negro College Graduate. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1938; 
“Negro Higher and Professional Education in 
the United States,” Journal of Negro Education 
(XVII, No. 3, Summer, 1948). 


define Negroes as persons who have 
more than one-sixteenth, more than 
one-eighth or any “‘ascertainable” de- 
gree of Negro blood. Many of these 
Negroes would be white almost any- 
where except in the United States. 
But the student body of private 
colleges for Negroes looks, on the 
whole, like what Negroes are supposed 
to look like. 

This chapter includes Howard Uni- 
versity which is sui generis. Congress 
granted the charter which established 
the University; and at the present time 
appropriates practically all the funds 
for capital expenditures and approxi- 
mately one-half of the operating ex- 
penditures. But Howard University 
has its own self-perpetuating board of 
trustees which formulates and executes 
policies with virtually as much freedom 
as does a private college which does not 
depend upon Federal or state support.® 

Private colleges for Negroes have 
contributed a fascinating chapter to 
the continuing history of education 
and democracy in the United States. 
The evolution of these colleges had 
their roots in the pre-Civil War period. 
Elementary schools for the freedmen, 
some of whom became students and 
teachers, opened their doors in South- 
ern states during the war. A dozen 
“colleges” and “universities” were 
founded before the ratification of the 


§3Walter Dyson, Howard University: The 
Capstone of Negro Education, A History: 1867- 
1/940. Washington: The Graduate School, 
Howard University, 1941. 
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Fourteenth Amendment in 1868. Since 
Southern states gave scant aid for 
seventy years thereafter to state- 
supported schools, colored and white 
church organizations and _ secular 
Northern philanthropy perforce con- 
tinued their assistance. When the 
United States Supreme Court in 1938 
ordered the states to provide “sub- 
stantially equal facilities” within the 
states, private colleges found it in- 
creasingly difficult to compete with the 
almost feverish expansion of state- 
supported schools designed especially 
to deny to Negroes admission to white 
state-supported colleges and universi- 
ties. The United Negro College Fund 
has saved many of the private Negro 
colleges from virtual extinction. “Mas- 
sive resistance” on the part of the 
Deep South and of Virginia to the 
Supreme Court decisions of May 17, 
1954, and May 31, 1955—most dra- 
matically manifested in the denial of 
admission of Arthurine Lucy to the 
University of Alabama—suggests that 
for some years to come most Negro 
students in the South will continue to 
enroll in Negro colleges and uni- 
versities. 


Tue Pre-Civitr War PERIop 


Negroes and friendly whites laid the 
foundations for institutions of higher 
learning for Negroes by proving the 
educability of Negroes during the 
bitter struggle over abolitionism and 
colonization. Pro-slavery advocates in- 
voked as their ultimate argument the 
“inherent inferiority” of Negroes. Some 
New England colonizationists but- 
tressed their pronouncements that 
“this is a white man’s country”’ by also 
insisting upon the “inferiority” of the 
Negro. 

A few Negroes demonstrated the in- 


validity of this argument. A small 
number, which cannot be accurately 
determined, graduated from recognized 
colleges in the North. Prominent 
among these were John B. Russwurm, 
the first Negro college graduate (Bow- 
doin, 1826), and Jonathan C. Gibbs 
(Dartmouth, 1853). Charlotte L. For- 
ten, who taught at Port Royal, South 
Carolina, 1862-1864, was graduated in 
1856 from Salem (Massachusetts) Nor- 
mal School. Other Negroes are said to 
have attended Oberlin, Franklin, 
Athens and Rutland colleges, Lutheran 
Academy at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
Oneida Institute and Harvard Medical 
College.t Professor John Hope Franklin 
has concluded that there is some 
“mystery” about the attendance of 
John Chavis as a private student at 
Princeton University; he does, how- 
ever, accept evidence that Chavis 
completed the academic course at 
Washington Academy, now Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Virginia.® The 
highest estimate of graduates, twenty- 
eight, is small, but even this small 


4Many writers have relied, in part at least, 
upon Martin Robison Delany, The Condition, 
Elevation, Emigration, and Destiny of the Colored 
People of the United States Politically Considered. 
Philadelphia: Published by the Author, 1852, 
especially pp. 110-133. But Delany stated in 
the Preface: “Being detained in the city of New 
York on business, he [Delany] seized the op- 
portunity of a tedious delay, and wrote the work 
in the inside of one month, attending to other 
business during the day, and lecturing on 
physiology sometimes in the evening” (p. 7). 
Woodson stated (op. cit., p. 265): ““We have no 
record that as many as fifteen Negroes were 
admitted to higher institutions in this country 
before 1840.” Johnson, (op. cit., p. 7), makes the 
undocumented statement that there had been 
but 28 Negroes graduated from recognized 
colleges in the United States prior to the Civil 
War. Bond, in his article in the Journal of Negro 
Education cited in footnote 2, stated that “there 
were probably not more than a dozen Negroes 
graduated from college in the entire country 
prior to 1865” (p. 224). ; 

5 John Hope Franklin, The Free Negro in 
North Carolina, 1790-1860. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1943. 
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number is creditable in view of the 
economic, educational, social and po- 
litical restrictions imposed upon 
Negroes. 

These restrictions impelled a few 
Negroes to study abroad. Most writers 
agree that Samuel McCune Smith 
received his M.D. degree at the 
University of Glasgow. Either during 
the pre-Civil War period or shortly 
thereafter Francis L. Cardozo studied 
at the University of Glasgow; Robert 
Brown Elliott was graduated from 
Eton College after having studied at 
High Hollow Academy in England.® 

Equally vague are statements about 
the number of colleges for Negroes. 
Were they four, three, or two? Were 
any of them, indeed, colleges? Avery 
College in Allegheny (Pittsburgh), 
established in 1849, was probably a 
trade school. Lincoln University (Penn- 
sylvania), was incorporated in 1854 as 
Ashmun Institute. Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, Ohio, established two years 
later, did not begin college work until 
after the Civil War. Carter G. Wood- 
son cited the catalogue of Berea 
College, 1896-1897, as evidence that 
no Negroes attended the College prior 
to the Civil War. 

More than one-half of the 488,000 
free Negroes, North and South, were 
illiterate in 1860; almost all the 
approximately 4 million slaves were 
illiterate. There was an undetermined 
number of Negro college teachers, 
including three who taught at Central 
College, McGrawsville, New York, 
and some at Avery “College.” 

Thus, while Negroes did not “start 
from scratch” in 1861, they had little 
preparation for the great experiment 





* Samuel Denny Smith, The Negro in Congress, 
1870-1901, Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1940, p. 51. 


at the end of the war. Historians 
recognize that some had demonstrated 
before 1861 their educability, but the 
controversy still rages on all levels of 
education. 


Tue Mippie Periop, 1861-1920 


Great crises release great energy. 
The abominable horrors of war espe- 
cially accelerate social change. Du Bois 
has called the first years after the 
Civil War the ‘Ninth Crusade.’’” 
While the guns still thundered, Miss 
Mary L. Peake, a free colored woman 
who had been educated in England 
established in September, 1861, at 
Phoebus, Virginia, the first day school 
for freedmen, “contraband of war.” 
Hampton Institute is said to have de- 
veloped from this school. Other day 
schools for freedmen followed in the 
wake of the “Lost Cause” of the 
Confederacy. The Freedmen’s Bureau, 
established in 1865, established during 
its all too brief existence of five years 
4,239 separate schools, employed 9,307 
teachers and instructed 247,333 pupils. 

The post-Civil War codes adopted 
by the Southern states revealed a 
determination to keep the freedmen in 
their servile status. Since public edu- 
cation for whites had been virtually 
non-existent before the war, it is not 
surprising that these codes did not 
provide for tax-supported schools for 
either Negroes or whites. Professor 
Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard 
University, past president of the 
American Historical Association, has 
asserted that the most important pro- 
vision of the much maligned Recon- 
struction governments in the Southern 
states was the inauguration of a 


7™W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, The Souls of 
Black Folk: Essays and Sketches. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg and Co., 1903, p. 25. 
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mandatory system of free public 
schools for both white children and 
colored children. These day and 
public schools were the feeders for the 
“colleges” and “universities” that 
church organizations were opening. 
The American Missionary Associa- 
tion, with the assistance of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, manifested the greatest 
impulse for the higher education of the 
freedmen. This may be surprising in 
view of the fact that few Negroes were 
Congregationalists. On the other hand, 
this denomination was, so to speak, a 
repository of church-affiliated higher 
education in the North. However 
quixotic it may seem today, the 
American Missionary Association as- 
sumed that the children of freedmen 
were capable of grasping the “glory 
that was Greece and the grandeur that 
was Rome,” that they could master 
Greek and Latin, comprehend Cor- 
neille, Racine, Shakespeare, Locke, 
Descartes, and perhaps even the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
assumption was indeed quixotic at 
that time. But the founders had a 
greater vision for the future than they 
themselves perhaps realized. The col- 
leges today represent in large measure 
the dreams of almost a century ago. 
The Freedmen’s Aid Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, the Committee of Missions for 
Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church, 
North, The American Church Institute 
for Negroes of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church also assumed the “fearful 
responsibility” of white Northern 
Christians to educate the freedmen. 


8 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Political and Social 
History of the United States, 1829-1925. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1925, p. 243. 


The African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which purchased Wilberforce 
University in 1863, began a college of 
liberal arts there in 1867 and subse- 
quently founded other institutions of 
higher learning. The African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church, the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Negro Baptist Conventions also en- 
deavored to prove the educability of 
the freedmen. The Roman Catholic 
Church was more cautious than were 
the Protestants in calling their schools 
colleges or universities. It began a 
liberal arts curriculum in what is now 
Xavier University, New Orleans, in 
1917.9 

Many of these schools started in 
some of the most unlikely places. Shaw 
University began as a theological class 
on December 1, 1865, in the old Guion 
Hotel, Raleigh, North Carolina, where 
the State Museum now stands. A few 
faithful supporters constructed a two- 
storied building from timber which 
they had felled in the forest. The 
Raleigh Institute moved to its present 
site in 1870 and took the name of Shaw 
University five years later. Fisk Uni- 
versity had its beginning, January 9, 
1866, in a government building, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, which had _ once 
sheltered Union soldiers. The first 
Atlanta University developed from 
classes held in a freight car on a rail- 
road siding while the city still lay in 
ashes. Atlanta Baptist College, later 
Morehouse College, started as Augusta 
Institute, 1867, in Springfield Baptist 
Church, Augusta, Georgia. Howard 
University grew out of a decision of 
the Missionary Society of the (white) 
First Congregational Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., November, 1866, to 





9Holmes, (op. cit., Chapters V—X), is par- 
ticularly valuable for a study of these activities. 
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establish a school for the freedmen who 
were pouring into the city. Under a 
charter approved by Congress on 
March 2, 1867, the Normal Depart- 
ment opened on May 1, 1867, in a 
large frame building on Georgia Avenue 
just below W Street that had been a 
German dance hall and beer saloon. 
Practically all the other private col- 
leges had equally inauspicious begin- 
nings. 

Despite the devotion of New Eng- 
landers who were subjected to vile and 
obscene epithets (especially if they 
were women), to ostracism and even 
danger, the number of teachers quali- 
fied to give courses on the college level 
was woefully small. In the years im- 
mediately after the Civil War, few 
Negroes had the preparation to do 
college work. Mrs. Genevieve Swann 
Brown has revealed, on the basis of 
the “‘college’’ and “university” cata- 
logues, the extent to which some of 
them were elementary schools as late 
as 1887-1888.!° Atlanta University 
had 252 students in grammar school 
and 104 in primary grades out of a 
total enrollment of 518. Clark Uni- 
versity had 210 in grammar school and 
90 in primary grades out of a total of 
482. Fisk University listed 43 in the 
Common English Department, (a 
euphemism for work below the high 
school level), 54 in the Intermediate 
School and 98 in the Model School out 
of a total of 475. New Orleans Uni- 
versity counted 139 in Grammar 
School and 61 in Model School among 
its 228 students. Among the 210 
students at Philander Smith College, 
153 were in its English Department; 





10 Genevieve Swann Brown, “An Analytical 
and Statistical Study of Higher Education for 
Negroes during the Period 1877-1900,” A.M. 
thesis, Howard University, 1948. 


Rust University had 208 in its English 
course out of 353 enrolled. Straight 
University unabashedly listed 442 
students in the first eight grades out 
of an enrollment of 569. Talladega, one 
of the better schools from the begin- 
ning, had 50 grammar school and 98 
primary school students among its 352. 
Tougaloo University, which did not 
begin college work until 1897, had 129 
primary grade students out of 329. 

Practically all of these colleges and 
universities included also college pre- 
paratory courses because the Southern 
states provided few public high schools. 
Atlanta University, Biddle University, 
Central Tennessee College, Clark Uni- 
versity, Howard University, Knoxville 
College, Philander Smith College, Shaw 
University, Straight College, Storer 
College, Talladega Institute, Tougaloo 
University, Wiley College and, of 
course, Tuskegee Institute, offered 
courses in industrial training. Wiley 
College is a strikingly bad example of 
a private college for Negroes in 1887- 
1888. Its 200 students were distributed 
as follows: Liberal Arts, 1; College 
Preparatory, 21; Normai, 13; Aca- 
demic, 12; Academic Preparatory, 123; 
Grammar, 29; Instrumental Music, 25; 
Industrial School, 55. Howard Uni- 
versity did not abolish its Academy 
until 1919. 

On the other hand, some of these 
universities gave professional degrees. 
Howard Medical School opened in 
1868 with 8 students. In 1876 Meharry 
Medical College was organized as a 
part of Central Tennessee College in 
Nashville. Shaw University had estab- 
lished the Leonard Medical School in 
1880. New Orleans University in 1889 
created Flint Medical College as one 
of its departments. As a result of a 
study made by Abraham Flexner for 
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the Carnegie Corporation, published in 
1910, only Howard and Meharry 
continued their medical schools. 

Howard University opened its law 
department in 1868. Straight College 
maintained a law school, 1870-1889; 
Lincoln (Pennsylvania), 1870-1875; 
Wilberforce, 1872-1882; Rust, 1878- 
1880; Walden, 1880-1917; Allen, 1881- 
1898; Shaw, 1888-1914; Morris Brown 
1896-1907. Virginia Union University 
in the late 1920’s had a very inadequate 
law school. 

The failure of most Southern states 
to establish land-grant colleges for 
Negroes under the terms of the first 
Morrill Act, 1862, permitted private 
colleges to move ponderously toward 
the goal of their founders. After the 
passage of the second Morrill Act, 
1890, seventeen states established land- 
grant colleges for Negroes. Ten of them 
had been privately supported institu- 
tions. Not until 1916 did any of these 
land-grant colleges offer work of col- 
legiate grade. In brief, the Southern 
states missed a glorious opportunity, 
from their point of view, to control 
higher education for Negroes. For 
more than fifty years the only college 
education offered to Negroes in former 
slave states and the Territory of 
Oklahoma was in privately supported 
schools. They are what they are today 
in part because of this colossal blunder 
by the former slave states. 

The white supremacists, heirs to the 
traditions of the slaveholders, made 
another blunder which enabled private 
colleges to merit the grandiloquent 
title which their founders bestowed 
upon them. These white supremacists 
failed to capture the citadels of learning 
in the North. Many Negro teachers in 
private colleges graduated from these 
institutions of higher learning and 


established the precedent for their 
intellectual heirs to go North and later 
West for their education beyond the 
high school. 

None-the-less, in 1916 the first 
thorough and systematic study of 
Negro Education—by Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones for the Federal Bureau of 
Education—listed only Howard Uni- 
versity and Fisk University as worthy 
of being called colleges. Dr. Jones 
personally and his report were sub- 
jected for many years to vituperative 
condemnation. The entry of the United 
States into war diverted attention and 
permitted tempers to cool." 


THe Mopern Era 


Two world wars, the second closely 
followed by a decade of cold war, have 
reshaped, perhaps permanently, the 
destiny of man. The writer, an ex- 
patriate in Europe from 1919 to 1924, 
perceived changes in private colleges 
more vividly, perhaps, than had those 
who had lived with them from day to 
day. A bachelor’s degree, Phi Beta 
Kappa, from an Ivy Leaf New England 
College no longer guaranteed prestige, 
rank or salary. As Charles S. Johnson 
has pointed out, there were “more 
graduates during the eleven year 
period from 1926 to 1936 than there 
were for the entire one hundred year 
period prior to 1926. The rate of 
acceleration has been, roughly, the 
same for Negro graduates of both the 
northern and the Negro colleges.’ In 
addition, Negroes in increasing num- 
bers were winning their master’s 
degree, especially in Northern colleges: 
from 1924 to 1936, 30, 48, 57, 54, 67, 
99, 71, 107, 200, 190, 105, 162, 154. 
Careful records compiled by Professor 


'! Johnson, op. cit., pp. 295-296. 
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Harry W. Greene of West Virginia 
State College reveal that for the same 
years (omitting 1927) Negroes won 
doctorates in the following numbers: 
4, 5, 4.5, 2, 7, & 1. 1, 2. 1G me. 
Whereas only 67 Negroes had been 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa between 
1874 and 1923 (plus two honorary 
members), 49 won the coveted key 
between 1924 and 1930. Others were 
elected to membership in the honor 
societies of engineering, law and 
science.” In brief, Du Bois’s “Talented 
Tenth’’ was increasing in numbers and 
in scope. Many of them_ becane 
teachers and set standards that the 
founders of the colleges and uni- 
versities after the Civil War would 
have been among the first to praise. 

At the outbreak of World War II, 
only two Negro universities, Howard 
and Wilberforce, had senior ROTC 
units. They contributed not only to the 
physical fitness of the enrollees but to 
the acceptance, belated and grudging 
in many quarters, of the belief that 
Negroes could, General Pershing to the 
contrary notwithstanding,’ be good 
officers. 

At the same time Negroes sup- 
planted whites as teachers and as 
college presidents. Except in the pri- 
vate colleges under Negro church 
denominations, college presidents and 
many faculty members had been white 
in the beginning. Whereas state- 
supported schools for Negroes had 
Negro presidents and faculties because 
the states wished to preserve segrega- 
tion, white philanthropy and white 
church groups seriously doubted the 
capacity of Negroes to administer 

2 Tbid., pp. 10-11; Negro Year Book, /93I- 
1932, pp. 182-183. 

3 John J. Pershing, My Experiences in the 


World War. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
1931, II, 228-229. 


institutions of higher learning ef- 
ficiently and honestly. With the 
notable exceptions of Xavier Uni- 
versity and Tougaloo, Negro private 
colleges today have Negro presidents. 

Several factors contributed until the 
outbreak of World War II to the 
success of their administration. One 
was a second report by the Bureau of 
Education by Dr. A. J. Klein, pub- 
lished in 1928. A second was the 
beginning in 1928 of surveys by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. When its report in 
1936 listed certain colleges in Class B, 
they began to try to correct their 
deficiencies. Moreover, several near-by 
schools had already begun to utilize 
more efficiently their personnel and 
plant. The most notable example is 
that in Atlanta. Clark University 
(now Clark College) moved from a 
remote part of the city to a site 
adjacent to the buildings of Spelman 
College, Morehouse College and 
Atlanta University, the only Negro 
university devoted exclusively to grad- 
uate work. Morris Brown College took 
over the buildings of the old Atlanta 
University. Northern philanthropy, in 
a new extensive program, contributed 
large sums for the new Atlanta Uni- 
versity, for Fisk University and for the 
new Dillard University in New Orleans. 

With few exceptions, the church- 
affiliated colleges which depended pri- 
marily upon the support of members of 
their respective denominations found 
it increasingly difficult to compete with 
the state-supported colleges after 1938 
and with those which relied upon white 
philanthropy.'* The entry of the United 
States into World War II soon drained 
off so many male students that the 


4 Johnson, op. cit., pp. 296-297. 
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president of one private college for 
Negro men preached the premature 
funeral of his and similar institutions. 
The organization of the United Negro 
College Fund in October, 1943 and the 
various educational benefits enacted 
by Congress for veterans resuscitated 
and even expanded the enrollment at 
colleges for men and for men and 
women. 

More recently, several important de- 
velopments have affected the evolution 
of these schools. One is the loss of some 
distinguished Negro professors to white 
colleges on either temporary or perma- 
nent appointments. It is, of course, 
valuable for white students and Negro 
students at white universities to study 
under these eminent scholars. But, 
meanwhile, too few younger Negroes 
are capable of taking their places. This 
is all the more true because white 
colleges and universities offer higher 
salaries and other inducements to the 
more promising of these younger 
scholars. Second, industry is also 
siphoning off some of the best trained 
Negro college graduates. In the third 
place, Southern state-supported schools 
frequently pay higher salaries than do 
the private colleges despite the con- 
siderable aid which the latter receive 
from the United Negro College Fund. 
Fourth, an increasing number of white 
teachers are becoming faculty mem- 
bers of private colleges. And, finally, a 
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number of Negro students in Southern 
states and in the District of Columbia 
are enrolling in white schools. 

Integration, even in the South, was 
increasing until the Supreme Court 
decisions of May 17, 1954 and May 31, 
1955, provoked massive resistance and 
evasion. For many years to come it 
would seem that Negro private colleges 
must accept the “fearful responsi- 
bility” of teaching inferior students. A 
modified test administered in 1953- 
1954 by the Educational Testing 
Service at Princeton revealed that 
about three percent of Negroes from 
Southern segregated high schools were 
qualified for admission to a good inter- 
racial college. Residential segregation 
in the North and a new wave of 
migrants from the South before the 
last wave could be acculturated have 
increased the number of ill-prepared 
high school students. The flight to 
exurbia, accelerated since 1954, has 
resulted in a Negro school population 
of almost three-fourths in Washington. 
Some Negro parents who can afford to 
do so send their children to private lay 
and parochial schools. 

The crisis confronting private col- 
leges for Negroes in 1958 is not com- 
parable to that in 1877-1878, for 
example. But it is high time for another 
Jones or Klein report. 


6 EE Ginzberg, The Negro Potential. New 
York: Columbia Press, 1956, p. 56. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS OF 
PUBLICLY-SUPPORTED 
HIGHER EDUCATION FOR NEGROES 


Fe.Lton G. CLARK 


President, Southern University and A. {8 M. College 


This consideration of the develop- 
ment of publicly-supported higher 
education for Negroes, a people who 
came to this country involuntarily and 
who for generations labored for the 
benefit of other groups, was guided by 
the following generalizations: 


1. Educational institutions, as do 
other social institutions, reflect 
the culture of the region in which 
they exist. 

. The development of educational 
institutions is an integral part of 
the biography of the region in 
which they serve. 

3. The development of educational 
institutions for Negroes has paral- 
leled the changing status of the 
Negro within the complex of 
changing American life economi- 
cally, socially, and politically. 

4, Changes in American life, in- 
creasingly, involve the complex of 
international relations and con- 
ditions. 


tro 


Values, sentiments, beliefs and atti- 
tudes of a society are mirrored in the 
ways that its members behave in trying 
to realize their aspirations and needs. 
It is reasonable to expect that since 
members of a culture satisfy their 
needs through institutionalized social 
processes, social institutions tend to 
reflect and express the prevailing 
values, sentiments and assumptions of 
the members of the region in which 
they exist. As expressed by Stanley:! 


1 William O. Stanley, Education and Social 


... institutions operate to channel the 
behavior of individual members of the 
society, they provide means by which 
men satisfy their needs and achieve their 
purposes, and to a considerable degree 
they mold and shape the character of 
persons. 


It follows that as the cultural norms 
of a group change, social institutions, 
of necessity, change if they are to 
function within what Stanley? de- 
scribes as reasonable tolerance. Since 
educational institutions and the region 
in which they exist are interrelated,’ 
any consideration of the development 
of higher education must begin with 
significant economic, social and cul- 
tural changes. 

As implied in the foregoing para- 
graphs, the story of publicly supported 
higher education for Negroes is “‘in- 
separable from the biography of the 
Southern Region in its American back- 
ground”! in which was involved the 
changing status of the Negro. In sup- 
port of this thesis, Odum® noted: 

... the composite social character of the 

South transcends any single aspect of its 

culture and any single institutionalized 


influence and transcends completely the 
glamour and tragedy of the Old South. 


Integration. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia, 1953, p. 88. 

2 Tbid., p. 90. 

3T. M. Pierce, J. B. Kincheloe, R. Edgar 
Moore, G. N. Drewry and E. E. Carmichael, 
White and Negro Schools in the South. Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955, p. 14. 

4Howard W. Odum, The Way of the South. 
New York: The MacMillan Co., 1947, p. 219. 

5 Loc. cit. 
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Since 1619 when the Negro was in- 
troduced to Southern Colonial life at 
Jamestown by a captain of a Dutch 
frigate he has been confined to an un- 
equalled status in American life. This 
thought has been appropriately sum- 
marized by Brown’: 

The slave system as it finally evolved 
represented both a division of labor and 
a definition of status whereby each racial 
group had a specific place in the social 
order. To the extent that the members of 
both groups agreed on the Negro’s 
subordinate place and accepted the ar- 
rangement as right and proper, or at 
least inevitable, the system worked and 
while there may have been discontent, 
there was relatively little conflict. 


As the Negro’s position approached 
the norm of the dominant group it has 
been observed that all aspects of his 
life, including educational opportuni- 
ties, improved. Associated with this 
trend have been the changing attitudes 
and beliefs of the dominant group re- 
garding the Negro on the one hand 
and the changing attitudes and beliefs 
of the Negro regarding himself on the 
other. 


THE BEGINNING 


The period of Reconstruction marks 
the beginning of publicly-supported 
higher educational institutions for 
Negroes.’ It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that these institutions did not 
suddenly come into existence at a 
fixed point in history.* Hence, as sug- 
gested by Pierce,® to understand their 
origin one must examine the complex 
of social, political and economic con- 

® Ina Brown, The Story of the American Negro. 
New York: Friendship Press, 1950, p. 61. 

7¥Felton G. Clark, The Control of State Sup- 
ported Teacher-Training Programs for Negroes. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia, 1934, Chapter 2. 

’ Pierce, op. cit., p. 23. 

9 Loc. ctt. 
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ditions out of which these social insti- 
tutions evolved. These conditions may 
be conveniently categorized as (a) the 
American Background and (b) the 
Southern Heritage. 


THE AMERICAN BacKGROUND 


Although initiated before the Civil 
War, social changes of far reaching 
circumstances and of tremendous in- 
fluence on the course of education took 
place in the United States between 
1860 and 1900. Of great significance 
was the growth of big business and the 
universal acceptance of the _philos- 
ophy of capitalism. The basic assump- 
tion of this philosophy which was ac- 
cepted by all classes—the wealthy, 
the white collar and the working 
classes—and which had as its author- 
itative base the rationale of gain 
seeking were!® (a) the basic urge of the 
individual was conceived to be the 
desire to make money and (b) man 
works best when he is spurred by the 
desire and hope for profit. 

Typical of those who were strong 
advocates of the rationale of gain 
seeking included such internationally 
known _ personalities as Andrew 
Carnegie whose hard and _ ruthless 
tactics amassed a fortune in the iron 
industry; John D. Rockfeller who un- 
scrupulously thwarted all competition 
in monopolizing the oil industry; 
Commodore Vanderbilt who, endowed 
with extraordinary foresight and cour- 
age, successfully exploited the nation’s 
need for transportation.!! 

One of the basic tenets of the Ameri- 
can Creed is that all individuals are 


‘OR. Freeman Butts, The College Charts Its 
Course. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., p. 
159. 

11 R. W. Leopold and A. S. Link, Problems in 
American History. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.; 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 1957, pp. 364-401. 
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of worth and dignity and hence should 
have equal opportunities for the de- 
velopment of their capacities. This 
equalitarian aspect of the American 
Creed found expression in the First 
Morrill Act of 1862 which provided 
funds for the establishment of land- 
grant colleges—agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges. The programs of 
these institutions were influenced by 
the assumption that education at all 
levels should become more practical 
and train for industrial pursuits that 
were obviously profitable. Giving sup- 
port to this demand was the assump- 
tion of the philosophy of capitalism 
that every individual could get along 
if he made use of his talent.'? 

This brief review of the American 
background would be incomplete if 
some consideration were not given to 
changes in intellectual thoughts which 
influenced substantially the theory and 
practice of higher education. Accord- 
ing to Butts," the three most impor- 
tant intellectual influences were the 
continuing achievement in the field 
of physical and_ biological sciences 
and the formulation of the peculiar 
American philosophy of pragmatism; 
the beginning of an_ experimental 
psychology that threatened to destroy 
the theoretical bases of mental disci- 
pline; and the highly controversial 
discussions concerning the nature and 
functions of higher education and the 
relative advantage of the classics and 
the sciences. Among the changes 
wrought by these intellectual influences 
were (a) higher education placed more 
emphasis on training in agriculture, 
mechanic arts and other technical 
professions; (b) ancient classics no 


longer could be justified on the grounds 
Butts, op. cit., p. 159. 
8 Tbid., p. 161. 


that they developed the powers of the 
mind; (c) the sectarian dogma as the 
authoritative base for education 
yielded to secularism; and (d) the 
aristocratic tradition was challenged 
by the thought that education should 
be available to all. 


THe SoutH AFTER THE Civit War 


Economic conditions, conflicts in 
attitudes towards education and the 
attitudes of the dominant group shaped 
the character of higher education for 
Negroes in the South. Sharing this 
point of view, Walter H. Page,’ a 
Southern editor, pointed out in an 
address entitled ‘““The Forgotten Man” 
(delivered at a women’s college in 
North Carolina in 1897) “that war, 
reconstruction, economic destitution, 
racial conflict, partisan, sectarian 
dogma and the aristocratic theory of 
education were the conditions through 
which men had been forgotten in the 
South.” Following four years of bitter, 
intersectional strife, the South with a 
torn and disorganized economy was 
confronted with the difficult task of 
rebuilding its economy on the basis of 
free labor.45 Its banks were ruined; 
buildings, factories and homes had 
been burned; farming implements were 
destroyed; and farm lands had de- 
teriorated. In addition to the chaotic 
conditions of the economy, there was 
the absence of stable leadership. Many 
of the planters who had supplied the 
leadership in the South had abandoned 
their farms; some were killed during 
the Civil War; a large number had 
migrated to the North; and others 
were busily engaged in trying to re- 
~ 4 Edgar W. Knight, Education in the United 
States. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1951, p. 461. 

1% John Hope Franklin, From Slavery to 


Freedom, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1956, pp. 295-296. 
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establish themselves in a confused 
economy. The four million Negroes, 
mostly illiterates, were inexperienced 
in civic and political affairs and un- 
acquainted with the operations of an 
economy and hence could not furnish 
the leadership; nor could the North 
supply the leadership because of its 
vindictive attitude toward the south. 
All of these conditions served to retard 
for an extended period the develop- 
ment of public colleges and universities 
for whites and Negroes. 

Interwoven into the fabric of this 
tragic era was the conflict in class and 
group interests which involved the 
planters who had aristocratic notions 
about education; the rising middle 
class which favored extending educa- 
tion to the masses; the poor whites 
who had been in competition with 
Negro labor before and after the war; 
and the Negro who was trying to 
find a place for himself in a new order. 

Arrirupes Towarp EpucaTIon 

As was true at the national level 
early developments of higher educa- 
tion in the South had a religious 
bottoming.'® Of course this is to be 
expected since religious forces were 
mainly responsible for the establish- 
ment of the first institutions of higher 
education in this country. Moreover, 
it was through the church that the 
poor were able to receive some teach- 
ing. 

Continuing to reflect the same pat- 
tern of growth as higher educational 
institutions at the national level, 
Southern institutions were rooted in 
the classical and aristocratic traditions. 
A basic assumption of the planter 
aristocracy or the ruling class was that 


16Odum, op. cit., p. 212. 
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a thorough education was not meant 
for the masses because only a small 
minority was capable of pursuing 
cultural or classical subjects—mathe- 
matics, Greek, Latin, and philosophy. 
In justification of this position, the 
ruling class argued that too much 
education would ruin a good worker, 
whether white or black. 

ArrirupEs TowarD THE NEGRO 

It was mentioned earlier that the 
Negro in America has been confined 
to a position of inequality from which 
evolved attitudes, beliefs and senti- 
ments and which, in turn, have served 
to perpetuate the unequal status. 
During the period from 1865-1900 he 
was confronted with the task of ad- 
justing to a new legal status—a legal 
status that was in conflict with the 
attitudes and sentiments of the mem- 
bers of the dominant group which to 
a great extent was guided by what 
Rose!’ has identified as the philosophy 
of “Racism.” Although legally the 
Negro was entitled to all of the rights 
and privileges as defined in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, his 
socially prescribed status was in- 
fluenced by the philosophy of racism 
which assumed that the Negro be- 
longing to a subhuman species should 
be kept in his place; that political and 
educational equalities would lead to 
social equality; and that if given too 
much pay the Negro would get out of 
hand.'® Although these beliefs may 
have been rationalizations they served 
to justify the inequality of the Negro 
in all aspects of living: housing was of 
sub-standard quality; employment op- 
portunities for the most part were 

17 Arnold and Caroline Rose, America Divided, 


New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1948, p. 32. 
'® Odum, op. cit., p. 51. 
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limited to jobs that were not desired 
by members of the dominant group; 
health facilities were limited and of 
inferior quality; and opportunities for 
education at all levels were inferior to 
those provided for youth of other 
racial groups. 

Early provisions for publicly-sup- 
ported higher education for Negroes 
were influenced by the land-grant 
college movement.'® In 1862 Congress 
passed the first Morrill Act which 
provided for financial bequests to 
states for the purpose of establishing 
public institutions of higher education 
with emphasis on agriculture and 
mechanic arts without excluding in- 
struction in liberal arts and military 
science. By 1890 only four states al- 
located a share of the land-grant fund 
to financing instruction for Negroes.”° 
One of the states was Mississippi which 
purchased the grounds and buildings 
of Oakland College, a private institu- 
tion for white male students which 
failed after the Civil War. The institu- 
tion was made a college for Negroes 
and was given the name Alcorn Uni- 
versity in honor of the former governor 
of Mississippi, James L. Alcorn. 

Virginia, another state which divided 
the income from the first Morrill Act 
between the races, did not create a 
separate institution for Negroes, but 
gave half the income to Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, a 
private school for Negroes. South 
Carolina, the third state to utilize the 
first Morrill Act funds for Negro 
education, followed the plan of Virginia 
by granting the income to Claflin 
University, a private institution for 
Negroes. White students did not at- 


8 Clark, op. cit., Chapter 2. 
0 Tbid., pp. 11-12. 
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tend Claflin and as a result they were 
without a land-grant college until the 
year of 1879. Subsequently, the public 
funds were transferred from both 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute and Claflin University to 
state institutions. 

Kentucky was the fourth state to 
divide its first Morrill Act funds be- 
tween the races. The General As- 
sembly of Kentucky in 1886 created 
the State Normal School for Colored 
Persons; the city of Frankfort con- 
tinued the endorsement of the higher 
education program by _ donating 
$1,500.00; and the Federal government 
completed the alliance by designating 
it as the recipient of the first Morrill 
Act funds representing the Negro 
constituency. 

Prior to the establishment of these 
four land-grant colleges, no state 
maintained a publicly-supported in- 
stitution of higher education for 
Negroes. However, soon thereafter 
several states organized normal schools, 
colleges, and universities for Negroes— 
the former being in the majority. 

Although, as Franklin®! noted, many 
Southerners were opposed to Negro 
schools, they seemed to have been 
more tolerant of Negro schools than 
of other agencies of Negroes to im- 
prove themselves. The big question 
was: What kind of education was best 
suited for them? Booker T. Washington 
helped to supply the answer in his 
advocacy of industrial education which 
was hailed by white Northerners and 
Southerners. The Northern whites 
saw in this type of education a source 
of trained labor; while the Southern 
whites supported this type of educa- 
tion because they thought that it 


21 Franklin, op. cit., p. 377. 
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would consign the Negro to an inferior 
status economically and socially.” 

It should be mentioned that Booker 
T. Washington’s advocacy of voca- 
tional education was an expression of 
one of the basic assumptions of the 
philosophy of capitalism mentioned 
earlier: Education at all levels should 
become more practical and train for 
profitable industrial pursuits. 

On the basis of the foregoing dis- 
cussion, it can be said that publicly- 
supported higher education for 
Negroes, though meeting some of the 
needs of its constituency during the 
period from 1865 to 1900, tended to 
mirror the subordinated status of the 
Negro. First, the program was oriented 
to vocational education in that em- 
phasis was placed on agriculture and 
trades for the boys and home eco- 
nomics for the girls. Those supporting 
this type of education argued that 
“the Negroes are and must be servants, 
farm laborers and industrial workers; 
they should, however, be trained to do 
their work better; then, in their place 
they would be better citizens, too. 
What is needed, consequently, is a 
Negro education which bothers less 
with bookish learning and more with 
life in a humble status, daily duties 
and the building of character.”* 

Secondly, the early institutions es- 
tablished were in reality nothing more 
than elementary and secondary schools 
which employed meagerly prepared 
teachers. The proportion of Negroes 
who were capable of pursuing work at 
the college level was small, indeed. 
Indicative of the limited number of 
Negro students of college grade is the 


% Tbid., p. 386. 

23Gunnar Myrdal, 4n American Dilemma, 
New York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 
1944, Vol. II, p. 897. 


fact that there were no eligible Negro 
students at Howard University when 
it opened in 1869; the first class con- 
sisted of five white women and two 
white boys.” 

Thirdly, the training of teachers 
was a major function of the institu- 
tions. Obviously, there was a serious 
shortage of trained Negro teachers to 
work at the elementary, secondary 
and college levels. In commenting on 
the shortage of teachers in 1886, J. W. 
Alvord stated: 


...the number of cultured colored was 
small and consequently there was a need 
for institutions in which teachers of the 
emancipated Negroes could be trained. 
The need was especially urgent because 
the Negroes indicated a preference for 
Negro teachers.” 


Fourthly, the early publicly-sup- 
ported institutions operated with in- 
sufficient funds. Unlike the private 
colleges, staffed with poorly trained 
teachers, and poorly equipped, they 
were inferior in quality. But these 
institutions did perform a_ valuable 
service. In addition to the vocational 
training, the Negro was introduced to 
a larger world of ideas; thus acquiring 
a more realistic picture of the world 
around him. This new perspective 
served to make him acquainted and 
more dissatisfied with his personal 
inadequacies and the limited oppor- 
tunities for correcting the inadequacies. 


THE Era OF THE SEPARATE BUT 
Eauat Doctrine 


It is generally accepted that the era 
of the “separate but equal” doctrine 
24 Horace Mann Bond, The Education of the 
Negro in the American Social Order. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934, p. 360. ae 
% EF. Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the United 
States. New York: MacMillan Co., 1949, p. 451. 
%6 Tbid., p. 461. 
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began with the Plessy v. Ferguson 
case in 1896 which involved a man of 
one-eighth Negro who had asked the 
court to invalidate the Louisiana 
statue requiring the separation of races 
on trains traveling within the state.?? 
It was the decision of the court that: 


Laws permitting, and even requiring 
separation of the races in places where 
they are liable to be brought into contact 
do not necessarily imply the inferiority of 
either race to the other, and have been 
generally, if not universally, recognized 
as within the competency of the state 
legislatures in the exercise of their police 
power. The most common instance of 
this is connected with establishment of 
separate schools for white and colored 
children, which has been held a valid 
exercise of the legislative power even by 
the courts of states where the political 
rights of the colored race have been 
longest and most earnestly enforced.8 


Although educational issues were 
not involved, the decision gave federal 
sanction to the separate but equal 
doctrine in education. In pointing up 
the significance of the decision, Ash- 
more”? noted that “‘actually, this cir- 
cumstance may have given the prece- 
dent even greater strength for here the 
court went out of its way to recognize 
that segregation in education was a 
general American practice, not a 
uniquely Southern one.’’ No doubt, the 
court was influenced by the case of 
Robert v. City of Boston*® which upheld 
the right of Boston to provide separate 
schools for whites and Negroes. 

Legally, this decision committed 
the South to providing for Negroes 


7 Blaine E. Mercer and Edwin R. Carr, Edu- 
cation and the Social Order. New York: Rinehart 
and Company, Inc., 1957, p. 302. 

**Harry S. Ashmore, The Negro and the 
Schools. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1954, p. 11. 

* Tbid., p. 12. 
® [bid., pp. 3-4. 
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educational opportunities equalled to 
those provided for the whites. But it 
took years of interplay of intricate 
social forces before the full meaning 
of the separate but equal doctrine 
reached the operational level. Avail- 
able evidence indicates that emphasis 
was on “separate’’ facilities and not 
on “equal” facilities. For, as put by 
Ashmore,*! “separate but equal was 
written into the declared educational 
policy of all Southern states, but there 
is nothing to indicate that the men who 
wrote it expected the doctrine to have 
the literal meaning it would attain 
years later.” 

Time was required, too, for the 
Negroes to acquire the learnings that 
would enable them to appraise their 
educational opportunities in terms of 
those for the dominant group and to 
pursue the American practice in secur- 
ing improved facilities. 

At the turn of the twentieth century, 
the industrial revolution which at the 
outset had passed by the South, 
showed signs of moving southward. 
Textile factories were being located 
in the piedmont region and steel plants 
were built in Alabama. For the most 
part, however, the industrial revolu- 
tion in the South thus far had con- 
tinued to pass the Negro by in that 
employment opportunities were limited 
to those that the agricultural industry 
offered. Although the process of in- 
dustrialization was slow, it was des- 
tined to change the whole complex of 
the Southern Region. 

Of equal significance was the agrar- 
ian revolt at the expense of the Bour- 
bons which began during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. The 
opposition of the Rourbons or the 


 [bid., p. 18. 
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Aristocrats favored taxation for pub- 
lic schools and education for the 
masses. According to Pierce,” ‘“‘at the 
turn of the century more than fifty 
per cent of the revenues for school 
support came from state funds.” Of 
course the Negro benefited from the 
trend toward increased financial sup- 
port for public education, despite the 
practice of distributing funds un- 
equally. 

The international involvement of 
the United States which led to par- 
ticipation in World War I, provided 
opportunities for the Negro to move 
outside of his Southern world where 
he was socially and mentally isolated. 
More than 2,000,000 Negroes regis- 
tered for military service. Of this 
number, 367,000 were called into the 
service and thousands experienced 
duty overseas.* In addition to move- 
ments resulting from participation in 
World War I, there was the migration 
of the Negro to the North which was 
considered as the “land of promise.” 
There, because of the shortage of labor, 
he found new employment oppor- 
tunities, better educational opportuni- 
ties and opportunities for participation 
in civic affairs. 

These experiences as migrants and 
as soldiers served as avenues of com- 
munication with the general culture; 
thus extending the Negro’s horizon 
with one consequence being a more 
realistic conception of the differences 
in the status of whites and Negroes. 
These new learnings enabled the 
Negro to appraise his conditions and 
opportunities in terms of those for 
members of the dominant culture. 

Just as the events associated with 
World War I motivated the Negro to 


% Pierce, op. cit., p. 53. 
38 Franklin, op. cit., p. 448. 
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assess life as members of an isolated 
culture, the depression of the thirties 
motivated the whites to take stock 
of their application of the American 
creed to the Negro. During the period 
of long bread lines, NYA and WPA 
projects and general economic dis- 
organization, America saw the need 
for reexamining its basic operations 
and moral postulates. Hence, in spite 
of the decline in the economy at the 
Southern and national levels, the 
Negro did make certain remarkable 
gains. Significant among these was 
“the white leadership’s increasing 
recognition of its responsibility for 
maintaining adequate educational op- 
portunities for Negroes.’’** As appro- 
priately described by Ashmore:* 


White leaders of standing began to ques- 
tion openly the validity of a system 
which operated on the theory that Ne- 
groes were entitled to only a limited 
education, presumably tailored to a 
permanently truncated opportunity for 
economic advancement. If it were not yet 
to be followed in practice the ‘‘separate 
but equal” doctrine began to gain ac- 
ceptance in its literal meaning as a 
policy. 


APPLICATION OF THE SEPARATE BUT 


Eeuat Docrrine 


It was stated above that there were 
years of interplay of social forces be- 
fore the full meaning of the separate 
but equal doctrine was realized. In- 
volved was the fact that the Negro 
was forced to live in a world apart 
from the general culture. To be able 
to compare the educational oppor- 
tunities for those of the dominant 
group with those of his world it was 
necessary for the Negro to participate 
in the affairs of the general culture. 


34 Ashmore, op. cit., p. 29. 
% Loc. cit. 
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Migration to the North, movement 
overseas, and attending schools for the 
general culture were instances of con- 
tact with the main stream of Amer- 
ican life—a process of Americani- 
zation which served to increase the 
Negro’s awareness of the extent of 
his unequal status. 

Between 1871 and 1929, exclusive 
of county training schools, 38 publicly- 
supported colleges were established for 
Negroes. For the most part, these 
colleges were teacher-education 
oriented. During this period the 
Negro and many whites became vitally 
concerned with the quality of the 
products of Negro institutions. Before 
recognized accrediting agencies as- 
sumed the responsibility of evaluating 
Negro institutions, Northern institu- 
tions, through their admission prac- 
tices, constituted the only basis for 
appraising Negro institutions. It can 
be said, too, that the success and 
failure of Negro youth in their efforts 
to secure admission to Northern insti- 
tutions no doubt increased the desire 
of Negro leaders to develop colleges 
that could meet the standards of the 
general culture. As an expression of 
this desire, the Association of Colleges 
for Negro Youth was created in 1909 
which served to focus attention of the 
administration of Negro colleges on the 
importance of instruction. 

Primarily because of the persistence 
of the association which took steps 
in 1925 to have a survey made of all 
Negro colleges, the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
beginning in 1930, accepted the re- 
sponsibility of accrediting Negro in- 
stitutions on a dual-standard basis.** 
As discussed by Frazier,?? of the four- 


04 Clark, op. cit., p. 18. 
*’ Frazier, op. cit., pp. 467-468. 


year colleges rated, six were placed in 
the “A” class and twenty-two in the 
“B” class. Nine of the institutions 
receiving a “B” rating were state in- 
stitutions. 

Of far reaching importance, while 
the Negro was striving to improve 
his educational opportunities, the be- 
liefs and attitudes of the dominant 
group were changing, as evidenced by 
the increasing recognition of the white 
leadership for the responsibility of 
maintaining good educational institu- 
tions for Negroes. These changes led 
the South to move closer to accepting 
the separate but equal doctrine. 


Tue DocrrineE UNpER LEGAL FIRE 


After almost forty years, the stage 
was set for legal consideration of the 
application of the P/essy doctrine as 
mentioned previously. The Negro had 
increased his participation in the main 
stream of American life and he had 
learned the American way of register- 
ing dissatisfaction with his assigned 
unequal status. On the other hand the 
dominant group, after experiencing a 
world war and a depression and after 
observing the participation of Negroes 
in his folk culture and in the dominant 
culture, became more tolerant of ef- 
forts to improve on the unequal status 
of the Negro. 

Beginning in 1935 when Donald 
Murray was successful in securing 
admission to the law school of the 
University of Maryland, Negroes ques- 
tioned through legal means the valid- 
ity of the separate but equal doctrine.*® 

In the Gaines case of 1938, though 
not altering the P/essy doctrine, it was 
the decision of the court that:39 


38 Franklin, op. cit., pp. 468-469. 


39 Franklin, op. cit., p. 541. 
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... the Negro resident having the same 
qualifications is refused it there and must 
go outside the state to obtain it. That isa 
denial of the equality of the legal right 
to the enjoyment of the privileges which 
the state has set up, and the provisions 
for the payment of tuition fees in another 
state does not remove the discrimination. 


Ten years later the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the Sipuel case ordered the 
State of Oklahoma to provide oppor- 
tunities for Ada Sipuel to study law 
within the state. The Sweatt v. Painter 
case of 1950 shocked the validity of 
the Plessy doctrine when the court 
directed that Herman Sweatt be ad- 
mitted to the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Texas in spite of the fact 
that the state had established a sepa- 
rate law school for Negroes. It was 
the opinion of the court:*° 


What is important, the University of 
Texas Law School possesses to a far 
greater degree those qualities which are 
incapable of objective measurement but 
which make for greatness in a law school. 
Such qualities, to name but a few, include 
reputation of the faculty, experience of 
the administration, position and influ- 
ence of the alumni, standing in the 
community, traditions and prestige. 


So, it was at the mid-point of the 
twentieth century that the validity 
of the separate but equal doctrine 
was shaken by three history making 
court cases: The Sipuel, McLaurin, 
and Sweatt cases. At the same time, 
Southern states were investing in- 
creased capital in Negro institutions. 
Library holdings were increased and 
professional schools were created. For 
example, engineering schools were es- 
tablished at such institutions as Ten- 
nessee Agricultural Industrial 
State University, Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanical University and South- 


and 


Mercer, op. cit., p. 303. 
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ern University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College; graduate pro- 
grams were initiated at Fort Valley 
State College, North Carolina College 
and Virginia State College; law schools 
were established at Southern Uni- 
versity and A. & M. College and 
South Carolina State College; in some 
instances new institutions were created 
such as Texas Southern University and 
Mississippi Vocational College.*! 

Commendable as these efforts may 
be, it is generally believed that a wide 
gap continues to exist between the 
publicly-supported higher education 
institutions for Negroes and those for 
the dominant group. 


Tue CHALLENGE To BECOME 


AMERICANIZED 

It is the thesis of this paper that 
the development of publicly-supported 
higher education for Negroes, being an 
integral part of the biography of the 
South, to a great extent has paralleled 
the changes in the relations of the 
Negro to the main currents of Ameri- 
can life. Significantly involved is the 
impact of international relations; a 
consequence of which has been the 
emergence of the United States as a 
leader of those nations subscribing 
to the ideal of freedom and equality. 
The fulfillment of the rdle of a leader 
in international affairs, as well as 
survival as a democratic nation, re- 
quires that the United States con- 
tinue to operate its economy at a 
high efficiency level and that it evi- 
dence commitment to the ideal of 
freedom and equality. 

In pursuing a program designed to 
maintain a strong economy it was 
soon realized that America was not 


41 Ashmore, op. cit., p. 36. 
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utilizing effectively its human _re- 
sources; the result being a shortage 
of specialized talent such as engineers, 
scientists, physicians, teachers, and 
skilled workers. Related to the prob- 
lem was the Negro to whom had been 
applied the “‘separate but equal doc- 
trine’, with the consequence being 
the denial of appropriate opportuni- 
ties for maximum development of the 
Negro’s potential. The national reali- 
zation of this fact found expression in 
such publications as To Secure these 
Rights,” The Utilization of Scientific 
and Professional Manpower,® A Policy 
for Skilled Manpower and Higher 
Education for American Democracy.” 
The United States, partly because of 
its increased awareness of the tendency 
for both the friendly and unfriendly 
nations to accept as an index of its 
commitment to the ideal of freedom 
the treatment accorded the Negro, is 
pursuing as an official policy a program 
geared to accelerating the Ameri- 
canization of the Negro. 

In the meantime, as the Negro 
becomes more centrally involved in 
the main currents of American life, he 
acquires the American way of im- 
proving his status. Since the First 
World War, and especially since the 
Second World War, Negroes have been 
increasingly exposed to new patterns 
of behavior and new modes of thought 
as barriers of isolation crumbled under 

©The Report of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights, To Secure These Rights. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. 

* National Manpower Council, Proceeding 
of a Conference on the Utilization of Scientific 
and Professional Manpower. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1954. 

“National Manpower Council, 4 Policy for 
Skilled Manpower. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1954. 

“The President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, Higher Education for American 


Democracy. Washington : U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1947. 
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the impact of international tension, 
mass education, expanding industrial- 
ism and the reaffirmation of the Ameri- 
can Creed. Negroes are accepted in 
educational institutions and in pro- 
fessional and learned societies formerly 
closed to them; they participate ac- 
tively in legal, judicial and administra- 
tive affairs at the local, state, and 
international levels; they are employed 
in research sponsored by major manu- 
facturing companies; they are ac- 
cepted in organized labor, even at the 
policy-making level; and their pur- 
chasing power has increased tremen- 
dously. 

On the basis of the foregoing, it 
seems logical to conclude that in- 
creased tolerance and rational thinking 
on the part of the dominant group; 
increasing world interest in the Ameri- 
can race problem; the leadership of 
the United States in international 
affairs; and the widening horizons of 
the Negro were influential factors in 
the Supreme Court decision of May 
17, 1954 which made it perfectly clear 
that separate schools for minorities 
were not and perhaps could not be 
equal to those for the dominant group. 
This decision may be seen as a re- 
flection of a social change which in- 
volves the transition of the Negro 
from a folk culture to the general 
culture; from marginal participation 
to total participation in American 
life. The present course of human 
events, then, brings into focus a 
fundamental question: In view of the 
emerging socio-cultural status of the 
Negro, what should be the réle of 
Negro colleges which came into exist- 
ence to serve a racial group which was 
only one step removed from slavery 
and whose programs were set up for 
and in an isolated social group that 
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was considered to be inherently in- 
ferior? 

In 1956-57 there were 34 state- 
supported institutions for Negroes; 
seventeen of these were land grant 
colleges. Enrolled in these institutions 
were 48,168 students. Significantly, a 
large proportion of the students were 
preparing for the teaching profession 
during this period which has been 
identified by Charles S. Johnson as a 
period of cultural opportunity. 

Back to the question: What should 
be the rdle of Negro publicly-supported 
institutions? The implications in the 
foregoing discussion presents to the 
Negro college the interesting challenge 
to become American institutions rather 
than institutions for a special group. 
This suggests that their programs 
should be oriented in terms of the 
goals of the American college as de- 
scribed by the Educational Policies 
Commission :*6 





4% Educational Policies Commission, Higher 
Education in a Decade of Decision. Washington: 


(1) to provide opportunity for in- 
dividual development of able 
people; 

(2) totransmit the cultural heritage; 

(3) to add to existing knowledge 
through research and creative 
activity; 

(4) to help translate learning into 
equipment for living and for 
social advancement; 


(5) to serve the public interest 
directly. 


In accordance with the suggested 
orientation above, it is the opinion 
of the writer that higher educational 
institutions for Negroes should be 
concerned with helping youth to ac- 
quire the outlook, skills, and knowl- 
edge for effective living as members of 
the American economy; with helping 
youth to develop a value system con- 
sistent with the democratic creed; 
and with providing an educational 
climate that stresses competition with 
standards of excellence. 


National Education Association of the United 
States, 1957. p. 10. 
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CHAPTER III 


GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN 
NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


AARON Brown 


Project Director, Phelps-Stokes Fund 


Graduate and professional education 
in institutions primarily for Negroes is 
a relatively new development. In spite 
of rapid strides during the last fifteen 
years, these institutions face serious 
and urgent problems related to pro- 
grams, faculty, enrollment and sup- 
port. Most of these institutions are 
located in Southern states and, there- 
fore, experience the multi-facet prob- 
lem of “race.” They are operating in 
the hotbed of inconsistencies and 
political confusion. It is amazing how 
well some of them do significant work 
under the prevailing state of affairs. 


Sources OF Data 


In addition to the regular sources of 
data—catalogs, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, publications, periodicals, reports 
of accrediting agencies, etc.—the 
writer employed the questionnaire 
method as a supplement. A two page 
questionnaire was sent to twenty-seven 
institutions (twenty public and seven 
private) located in seventeen states 
and the District of Columbia on 
February 18, 1958. Twenty-six of the 
institutions were those for Negroes 
believed to offer graduate and/or 
professional work. Sixteen or 60 per 
cent of them were returned. A covering 
letter was sent with the questionnaire 
requesting careful attention and asking 
each President to send his reactions to 
three additional and rather probing 
questions. Here, too, the response was 
good. 


HistroricaAL BACKGROUND 


Most of the institutions which have 
offered graduate and professional work 
for Negroes in the South began as 
church related institutions. This is true 
also for a large number which now 
operate under public auspices. For 
example, North Carolina College at 
Durham was a private institution until 
1923, Fort Valley State College was 
made a state institution in 1939, and 
Jackson State College in 1944.! 

Many of these institutional names do 
not describe the programs offered. A 
college may have a law school while a 
university has no graduate or pro- 
fessional work in its offerings. This 
seems to be peculiar to America 
according to the Dictionary of Educa- 
tion.2 Some of the institutions have 
changed their names to more ade- 
quately indicate their true nature and 
purposes. Clark College was once 
Clark University, Morris Brown also 
changed its name from university to 
college. Likewise, Florida A. and M. 
College is now Florida A. and M. 
University and the same applies to 
Tennessee A. and I. University. 

Thomas Jesse Jones found very little 
being done on the graduate level in 
~ 1Guy E. Snavely, The Church and the Four- 
Year College. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
“ V. Good, Ed., Dictionary of Education. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1945. 
p. 439; Richard Hofstadter and C. DeWitt 
Hardy, The Development and Scope of Higher 


Education in the United States. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952. 
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Negro institutions as late as 1916— 
“only three institutions, Howard Uni- 
versity, Fisk University and Meharry 
Medical College, have student bodies, 
teaching force and equipment, and 
income sufficient to warrant the charac- 
terization of college.’”* This two volume 
study, jointly sponsored by the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund and the Federal govern- 
ment, revealed that hardly any insti- 
tutions for Negroes in the South met 
the standards of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion and the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools did not begin 
inspecting these institutions until 1930. 
(The Southern Association took fifteen 
colleges and universities for Negroes 
into its membership in December, 
1957.) 

There were 14 institutions enrolling 
441 in theological or religious courses 
at the close of World War I; during 
this same period Meharry and Howard 
had a combined enrollment of only 792 
students in their schools of dentistry 
(260), medicine (400), and pharmacy 
(132). Jones emphasized that these 
programs were very limited in scope 
and quality. 

As late as 1933, Frazier elected to 
restrict his survey of Negro higher 
education to only four institutions— 
Atlanta, Fisk, Hampton and Howard.! 
This is an indication of the small 
number of such institutions for Negroes 
in the South. He found that these 
institutions were doing good work 
although their range of offerings was 
narrow. 


5 Negro Education, Bulletin 1916, Nos. 38 
and 39, Washington: Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, U. S. Printing Office, 
Vol. I p. 17, 1917. 

4E, Franklin Frazier, “A Survey of Negro 
Higher Education.” Journal of Negro Education, 
2: 329, July, 1933. 


Fifteen years later in 1948 Bond 
found that “except in theology and 
medicine, there has been no _pro- 
fessional education for Negroes in the 
South, prior to the Gaines Decision.” 
In this issue of the JouRNAL, the editor, 
in his editorial comments, gives an 
excellent historical statement regard- 
ing the topic under discussion. The 
issue states that in the fall of 1947 
there were only 970 students in Negro 
graduate schools; the number was 
more than three times as large for 
summer attendance, a pattern that 
seems to be normal even today. 

It is most difficult to secure accurate 
figures of enrollment in graduate and 
professional schools by Negroes. This 
fact is succinctly stated by the editor 
of this Journal when he said, “Un- 
fortunately, comprehensive data are 
not available on graduate and pro- 
fessional enrollment.’ For this reason, 
one must view enrollment figures as 
approximations. 


Tue Errecr or INTEGRATION 


The present writer will not deal long 
with this important issue since other 
chapters will treat it by states. Never- 
theless, a brief statement is ap- 
propriate. Hedrick and Williams’ re- 
ported in November, 1954 (just five 
months after the historic decision) that 
all but five of the Southern states 
admitted Negroes to some phase of 
graduate or professional work. They 
believed that almost 90 per cent of 


5 Horace M. Bond, ‘‘Negro Higher and Pro- 
fessional Fducation in the United States.” 
Journal of Negro Education, 17: 230, Summer, 
1948. 

6 C.H. Thompson, Journal of Negro Education, 
22: 437, Summer, 1953. 

7 James A. Hedrick and Chester S. Williams, 
“Negroes in Southern Graduate Education.” 
Phi Delta Kappan, Homewood, Ulinois: Novem- 
ber, 1954, p. 36. 
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these were in teacher education pro- 
grams. They emphasized, however, 
that graduate and professional educa- 
tion for Negroes in the South, until 
comparatively recent times, has been 
conducted on a strictly segregated 
basis. 

The Christian Century reported in 
1955 that “*...in the seven years pre- 
ceding that decisive ruling (on May 
17, 1954), 82 colleges, universities, 
and theological seminaries in the 
Southern states admitted Negroes in 
their previously segregated student 
bodies.” They pointed out that with 
few exceptions, this was done without 
publicity. In a study of 42 such 
institutions they report that 38 of the 
administrations denied that academic 
standards had been lowered due to 
the presence of Negroes. 

Present STATUS 

With the exception of the “hard- 
core” states, Negroes are attending 
universities in most states. As has 
been noted earlier, it is most difficult 
to secure accurate data regarding the 
scope of programs pursued or the 
present enrollment. 

There are fifteen graduate schools 
and twelve professional fields located 
at twenty-two institutions of which 
twelve are public and ten are private. 
These are Negro institutions operating 
in ten Southern states. Many of these 
programs were begun within the last 
eighteen years. Howard University has 
more programs and, in most cases, 
they are older. Howard’s dates of 
beginning are: Graduate Program— 
1870; Medicine and Pharmacy—1868; 
Law—1869; Theology—1871; Den- 
tistry—1881; Music—1893; Engineer- 


“How Integration Works.” The Christian 
Century, 72: 200, February 16, 1955. 





ing and Architecture—1910; and Social 
Work—1935. Meharry’s dates are: 
Medicine—1876; Dentistry—1886; 
Nursing-1900. In social work Atlanta 
University pre-dates Howard Uni- 
versity. The official date of Atlanta 
University’s graduate and professional 
programs is 1930, but its School of 
Social Work functioned as an inde- 
pendent unit much before that date. 
Present Enrollment—The present 
enrollment in the twenty-two institu- 
tions under discussion totals 37,195 or 
an average enrollment of 1,700. Data 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF INSTITUTIONS FOR NEGROES IN 
SouTHERN STATES OFFERING GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 











| 
| 
| 


Number of 

Field Institutions 
Graduate Work 15 
Dentistry 2 
Engineering and Architecture 4 
Hospital Dietetics 1 
Law 6 
Library Science K 
Medicine 2 
Music 3 
Nursing 4 
Pharmacy + 
Social Work p 
Theology 5 
Veterinary Medicine 1 


on fifteen of these institutions give a 
total graduate enrollment of 2,996 or 
an average of 214. For the professional 
schools the total is 2,967 or an average 
of 198. If Howard University is not 
considered in the computation for the 
average, then it is much less, only 123. 
Although these data, in some cases 
are not the most recent, one can see 
that these programs are limited in 
enrollments. 

Table II gives the names of these 
institutions by states, the present 
(1957-58) enrollments and the re- 
ported (and otherwise secured) en- 
rollments for their graduate and pro- 
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TABLE II 


ToraL GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL ENROLLMENTS OF INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
REGION OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
ScHooL_s—195 7-58 ** 





Enrollment 
State Institution Pro- 
Total! Graduate fessional 





Alabama Alabama State College 1,705? 344 
Tuskegee Institute 1,973 88 387 
Florida Florida A. and M. University 3,192 328 131 
Georgia Atlanta University 509 495 183 
Fort Valley State College 793 11 
Gammon Theological Seminary 75 75 
Louisiana Dillard University 869 106 
Southern University 4,826 8 
Xavier University 1,014 62 73 
Mississippi Jackson State College 1,447 96 
North Carolina A. and T. College 2,619 145° 
Johnson C. Smith University 664 20 
North Carolina College at 1,443 198 45 
Durham 
Shaw University 579 22 
South Carolina South Carolina State College 1,581 9 
Tennessee Fisk University 737 45 
Meharry Medical College 469 469 
Tennessee A. and I. University 2,989 4076 
Texas Texas Southern University 2, 7204 285 163 
Virginia Virginia State College 2,202 252 
Virginia Union University 868 308 
District of Howard University® 3,901 240 1 , 246° 
Columbia 


** Howard University is included although it 
is not in the region of the Southern Ass’n. 





1 Total enrollment figures taken from Opening Enrollments in Higher Educational Institutions, Fall, 
1957. Circular number 518, Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, January, 1958. Data for graduate and professional enrollments secured through ques- 
tionnaires (February, 1958), catalogs, letters, etc. 

Kentucky is the only state in the Southern Association region not included in Table IJ; Kentucky 
State College offers no graduate or professional work. 

2 Data do not include branches. 

3 Does not include extension. 

4 Graduate summer enrollment much higher, i.e., first summer term enrollment, 1,262. 

5’ Howard University is in the Middle States Association. 

6 Data taken from The Negro Yearbook, 11th Edition, W. H. Wise and Co., New York, 1952. pp. 217- 
228. 
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fessional programs. Other chapters will 
doubtless give a more detailed break- 
down of these enrollment figures. 

Accreditation —Only ten of the 
twenty-two institutions have full ac- 
creditation status. These are by states: 
Tuskegee, Florida A. and M., Atlanta 
University, Fort Valley, Gammon, 
North Carolina College, Fisk, Me- 
harry, Virginia State and Howard. The 
other twelve have not met one or more 
of the twenty-one standards of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Four of them 
(Alabama State, Jackson State, South 
Carolina State and Shaw) are on 
probation. Only two of the five theo- 
logical programs are fully accredited— 
Gammon and Howard. 

Accreditation standards are con- 
stantly being raised and made more 
effective. This means that these insti- 
tutions will continue to have serious 
difficulty unless their purposes, pro- 
grams, support, faculties and facilities 
are improved both in quality and 
quantity. 

Faculties. There are 323 faculty 
members, a few part-time, serving nine 
of the institutions offering graduate 
and/or professional work. This is an 
average of thirty-six per institution. 
Approximately 65 per cent or 209 of 
these persons hold either or both the 
Ph.D. or the appropriate degrees for 
their teaching fields. The institutional 
average of academically prepared fac- 
ulties is twenty-three. 

There is little evidence that these 
faculties are engaged in significant re- 
search activities. Many of them state 
that they are overloaded with teaching 
and non-essential duties. 

On the basis of age, institutions 
from which degrees were received, and 
experience these faculty members com- 


pare favorably with others in similar 
institutions of size and offerings. Much 
study needs to be given to lack of 
research in these institutions. Grants 
should be sought. Encouragement and 
recognition of progressive teachers 
should be more widely practiced. 

The largest graduate and profes- 
sional faculties are at Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Howard University, Tennessee 
A. and I. University, Texas Southern 
University and Tuskegee Institute. 
The largest number reported is 87 at 
Tuskegee Institute, the smallest num- 
ber is two at Jackson State College. 

Facilities. Most of the state institu- 
tions have improved their plants con- 
siderably. However, in many cases the 
buildings are impressive but the in- 
structional equipment is woefully lack- 
ing. Laboratory equipment, tools for 
technical programs and _ professional 
libraries need attention in most of the 
institutions. 

Eight institutions (five public and 
three private) report a total of 384,500 
volumes in the graduate and pro- 
fessional libraries. This is an average 
of less than 50,000 volumes per insti- 
tution. There is an urgent need for 
bound periodicals, current materials 
and microfilm. Library holdings should 
have more relation to the purposes of 
the institutions. More attention should 
be given to the appropriateness and 
quality of library materials. In too 
many cases the emphasis seems to be 
on numbers or quantity. 

These institutions report an average 
of $49,300 as the value of laboratory 
equipment. These are the institutions 
which offer programs which require 
laboratory work. It is hard to be more 
accurate because of differences in 
institutional reporting. Some include 
fixed equipment while others include 
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only movable equipment in_ their 
estimate of value of laboratories. In 
the above average figure, Tuskegee’s 
$250,000 Carver Research Laboratory 
for Natural Sciences is not included in 
the calculation. 

Support. The Southern Association 
minimum expenditure is $350 per year 
for each student in graduate schools 
doing work only at the master’s level. 
For professional schools and work 
beyond the M.A. the minimum is 
$400. Most of the institutions in this 
study meet this minimum. Eight 
institutions report a total annual 
expenditure of $1,571,830 or an average 
of $196,478 for instruction on the 
graduate and/or professional levels. 
The breakdown is $638 for graduate 
work and $826 for professional work. 
The expenditure in state institutions is 
not as high as Atlanta University and 
Tuskegee Institute. In these two 
institutions the per student annual 
costs for graduate work are $1,140 
and $1,146 respectively. Atlanta Uni- 
versity is the only institution which 
reported an annual student professional 
cost in excess of $1,000. 

Here again accurate data are not 
available since institutions include or 
exclude such items as administration, 
student personnel services and plant 
maintenance in their per student cost 
for instruction. The regional ac- 
crediting agency excludes such items in 
its standard on per student expenditure 
for instruction. 

There are other state provisions 
which do not show on many reports. 
Reference is here made to the Southern 
Regional Education Board and State 
Scholarships for graduate work for 
Negroes. The Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board, begun in 1949, includes 
fourteen states, fifty-five individual 


members of which ten are Negroes. 
The states are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas and Virginia. Education 
is one of the primary purposes of the 
Board and is met through appropria- 
tions from states for regional institu- 
tions. The School of Veterinary 
Medicine at Tuskegee is a participating 
program. 

Space will not permit a treatment of 
the Out-of-State Scholarship Plan. 
However, it is interesting to know that 
Georgia began this program on July 1, 
1943. During the first year only $1,044 
was spent for scholarships; in 1950— 
$61,728; and in 1954—$176,120. The 
scholarship grants were small, for in 
1953-54 the average was only $108. 
This is an inexpensive technique for 
meeting demands of Negroes. 

Products of Negro Graduate and 
Professional Programs. The ideal test 
of the level of excellence of an edu- 
cational program is the teaching- 
learning situation. In other words, the 
faculty (instruction) and graduates of 
these programs represent the true 
evaluation of the institutions. Such an 
evaluation has not been made and 
perhaps cannot be made. But, institu- 
tions continue to seek for 
objective evidence which may be 
reflected in the lives and accomplish- 
ments of their graduates. 

Table III shows the beginning dates 
by fields and the number of graduates 
for nine institutions located in eight 
states. Most of the graduates in the 
“Graduate” field are in teacher educa- 
tion. A serious weakness in_ these 
programs is the small number engaged 
in the highly technical areas of 
instruction. 
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TABLE III 


239 


Tora, NUMBER OF DEGREES AWARDED SINCE BEGINNING PROGRAMS IN NINE 


State 


Alabama 


Florida 


Georgia 


Mississippi 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Texas 


Virginia 


InstiruTIONS: 1930-1957 


Florida A. and M. 


Atlanta University 


Jackson State 
Shaw University 
South Carolina 
State College 
Texas Southern 


Virginia State 


Virginia Union 


Field 


Tuskegee Institute Graduate Work 
g 


Engineering 
Nursing Education 
Hospital Dietetics 
Veterinary Medicine 
Graduate Work 
Law 
Pharmacy 
Arts and Sciences 
Business Adminis- 
tration 
Library Service 
Social Work 
Teacher Education 
Graduate Work 


Religion 
Graduate Studies 
Law 

Graduate Work 
Law 

Pharmacy 
Graduate Work 


Theology 


a 


Beginning 


Date 


1943 
1947 
1949 
1953 
1945 
1945 
1949 
1949 
1930 


1930 
1930 
1930 
1930 
1952 


1933 
1946 
1947 
1943 
1947 
1948 
1937 


muh ¢ 


Total 
Degrees 
Awarded 
to 1958 


797 


J/ 
15 
156 
23 
88 
531 
6 

6 


oO 
cs 


wd 
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On — UM ~] 
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559 
24 


2,048 


46 
50 
361 


140 


The average age of the graduate programs is 16 years; the average for professional programs is 17 
years. The average number of graduates per institution is 840. 


Why Were These Programs Begun? 2. White universities 
Replies to the question “State the would not 


major reasons why these programs 
were begun at your institution?” by a , ithe. es 
h ; oye 3. To afford opportunities for 1n- 
the presidents can be classified as 
follows according to frequency: 


these fields. 


admit 


service teacher education. 


the state 
Negroes 


1. The need for trained leadership in +. State policy of meeting expressed 
needs of Negroes. 


the fields. 
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5. Recommended by _ governing 


boards. 
6. To preserve segregation in the 
state. 
. To establish a school of law for 
Negroes “equal” to that for 
whites in the state. 


~ 


8. Did not care to state the reasons 


Some CuRRENT PROBLEMS 


Several writers and investigators 
have painted all kinds of pictures 
regarding the current problems facing 
institutions for Negroes in the South. 
To the present writer, those who 
present the situation as cloudy and 
confusing come nearer to the truth. 
Fells attempts to give a rosy picture of 
the situation by comparing the number 
of Negroes pursuing higher education 
courses in the United States with 
citizens in other countries.? Boykin! 
and Lloyd" in later articles attempt to 
be more realistic. 

Four problems stand out—Influence 
of Integration; Mobility of Population; 
Politics; and Support. 

Ashmore, in his chapter “Racial 
Integration at the University Level,’’” 
gives significant data which point-up 
this problem for Negro institutions. 
From the graduation of Donald 
Murray, twelfth in a class of thirty- 
seven, at the University of Maryland 


9W. C. Eells, “Higher Education of Negroes 
in United States.” Journal of Negro Education, 
24: 426, Fall, 1955. 

0L. L. Boykin, “Role of Higher Education 
for Negroes in a Changing Social Order.” 
Journal of Negro Education, 26: 315, Spring, 
1957. 

1 R, G. Lloyd, “Some Problems of Graduate 
Schools Operating Principally for Negroes.” 
Journal of Negro Education, 25: 83, Winter, 
1956. 

'2 Harry Ashmore, The Negro and the Schools. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1954. P. 40. 


to the present, the problem has become 
more acute on the graduate and 
professional levels. 

There are forty-three desegregated 
institutions of higher learning in Texas. 
There are 165 Negroes in the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Here the offerings 
are numerous, the library has 1.1 
million volumes, 60 per cent of them 
for graduate and professional schools. 
How will this affect Texas Southern? 

It is not known what effect integra- 
tion will have, if any, on Delaware, 
Maryland, Kentucky, West Virginia 
and Texas. 

Ashmore stresses the point that even 
in Louisiana where Negroes have 
attended Louisiana State University 
since 1950 there has been little friction. 

Little needs to be said about the 
effect of mobility of population. When 
one sees the number of Negroes in 
graduate courses at Washington Square 
(New York University), Teachers Col- 
lege, Ohio State University, Indiana 
University and as far as California, he 
wonders what is happening to graduate 
schools for Negroes in tlie South. 

Much is said about academic free- 
dom and politics. It will be “Leave 
Day” when the administrations and 
faculties of the Negro institutions in 
the South demand the type of freedom 
expressed in the following references— 
School and Society, March 1, 1952, page 
137, “Academic Freedom Reasserted 
at Yale University and Oberlin 
College:” 


In the ideal university all sides of any 
issue are presented impartially and as 
forcefully as possible. All sides not just 
those that may be currently popular 
with the trustees and alumni. 


Time, April 6, 1953, page 53, “Rights 
and Responsibilities of Universities 
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and their Faculties.” (Association of 
American Universities): 
To fulfill their function the members of 
the university faculties must continue to 


analyze, test, criticize and reassess exist- 
ing institutions and beliefs. 


The need for greater financial sup- 
port is urgent. The writer feels that 
most of the institutions under dis- 
cussion are good and should be 
developed into better institutions so 
that they may attract good students 
regardless of race. 

Other problems are reflected in these 
excerpts from letters recently received 
from Presidents of Southern graduate 
and professional institutions for 
Negroes. From the president of a large 
public university: 


“T am quite sure that eventually it 
will be necessary to admit Negro 
students to graduate and pro- 
fessional programs in... because 
it will be impossible to properly 
equip and staff graduate and 
professional schools for the limited 
number of students who will 
desire such training for the im- 
mediate future.” 


Another president writes: 


“We are having a rather difficult 
time finding good, strong Negro 
applicants for medical schools. In 
addition, once we find some 
worthy applicants, they, then, 
have no money to pay for attend- 
ing medical school. The situation 
is similar for Dentistry, Pharmacy, 
and Veterinary Medicine.” 


The letter from another president 
contained this comment: 


“It appears that the most critical 
problem involved in graduate and 


professional education for Negroes 
...is that of increasing the 
number of interested, capable, 
and adequately prepared Negroes 
to take advantage of the op- 
portunities for graduate and pro- 
fessional education.” 


And a final comment from the 
president of a large private institution: 


“Opportunity is extremely limited 
in terms of quantity, quality and 
breadth of opportunity. There is 
little likelihood of significant im- 
provement in the near future. 
Negro institutions do not have the 
resources to improve their offer- 
ings substantially. Opposition to 
Negro enrollment in the white 
State institutions is so adamant 
that an early breakthrough on 
this front is not anticipated. A 
further impediment to satisfactory 
graduate instruction for Negroes is 
their inadequate undergraduate 
preparation. This limits the hori- 
zons of even those students of 
significant potential who should 
be encouraged to go to graduate 
school, and it so restricts their 
undergraduate competence that 
success in graduate school does 
not come easily and too many 
young Negroes are discouraged. 
A crucial problem is the absence 
of a real “‘spirit of the university” 
in the higher institutions of this 
state. Because of their size, the 
State institutions, both white and 
Negro, would be expected to exert 
leadership in the present situation. 
However, these institutions are so 
substantially restricted politically 
that they have not been able to 
deal effectively with the central 
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concerns of higher education— 
teaching, research, extension and 
scholarship.” 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Graduate and professional education 
in Negro institutions is most limited 
in number, scope and enrollment. 
Negro universities are less than 4 per 
cent of the nation’s total!* and enroll 
less than 2 per cent of the university 
students.'* The growth of these insti- 
tutions in recent years has_ been 
slightly more rapid than the national 
rate. 

Since Murray enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland in 1935 there has 
been a growing number of desegregated 
institutions in the South. However, a 


'8 Farned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions, Washington: Circular No. 
461, U. S. Office of Education, 1956. p. 14. 

4 Statistics of Negro Colleges and Universities, 
Washington: Circular No. 448, p. 3, U. S. 
Office of Education, 1955. 


“hard core’ of segregated states 
remains. 

If accreditation is a true index of 
quality, these institutions are very 
poor. For example, of the four large 
State universities in the region (Florida 
A. and M., Southern, Tennessee A. 
and [., and Texas Southern) only 
Florida A. and M. holds membership 
in the Southern Association, indicating 
full accreditation. Urgent needs are 
financial support, increase in library 
holdings, more instructional facilities 
and freedom from political pressures. 

The American Council on Education 
in a recent policy statement advocates 
the continuance of existing institu- 
tions. In the light of this trend 
toward expansion of higher education, 
Negro institutions must meet the 
challenge. 


“Public Understanding and Support of 
Education,” W vton: American Council on 
Education, p. ., *°>%. 
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CHAPTER IV 
DESEGREGATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN ARKANSAS 


A. STEPHEN STEPHAN 


Professor of Sociology, University of Arkansas 


Arkansas institutions of higher edu- 
cation had a total enrollment in the 
fall of 1957 of 21,257! and 2,346 were 
enrolled in the four Negro colleges of 
the state. Approximately 11 per cent 
of those enrolled were Negroes in a 
state in which 22 per cent of the popu- 
lation were Negroes in 1950. There 
were only about 50 Negroes in 1957-58 
enrolled as regular full-time graduate 
and undergraduate students (other 
than summer session enrollments) in 
the state colleges, the University of 
Arkansas, and one private college. 
Five of those were graduate students at 
the University, 10 in the various 
schools of the Medical Center of the 
University, and the balance were 
undergraduates at the University and 
at various colleges in the state. 

Little Rock is widely known. Less 
known but significant in the history of 
desegregation is the fact that the first 
Negro to enter a state university in 
any of the former Confederate states 
since Reconstruction enrolled in the 
University of Arkansas in 1948. The 
first Southern city to announce a 
policy of desegregation was Fayette- 
ville in which the University of 
Arkansas is located. That decision was 
made at a regular meeting of the school 
board on Friday, May 20, 1954, after 
the decision of the Supreme Court on 
May 17. With Little Rock and the 


1 Opening Enrollment in Higher Educational 
Institutions, Fall 1957. Washington: U. S. Office 
of Education, p. 21. 


“‘firsts’’ mentioned, Arkansas Is a state 
of dramatic contrasts. 

The contrasts in the state may also 
be indicated in Arkansas population 
composition and distribution. Negroes 
comprised 22 per cent of the population 
in 1950. Only four states in the South, 
Tennessee, Oklahoma, Kentucky, and 
neighboring Texas have smaller pro- 
portions of Negroes. While the total 
population of the state dropped two 
per cent from 1940 to 1950, the Negro 
population dropped 11 per cent and 
the white population increased by one 
per cent. Since college enrollment is 
significantly correlated with urban 
population, it is to be noted that there 
has been a significant shift from rural 
areas to the cities with the state’s 
urban population rising from 22 per 
cent to 33 per cent of the total popula- 
tion from 1940 to 1950. Negroes 
shared in this urban shift and they are 
proportionately as urban as the whites. 
Little Rock had 23 per cent Negroes in 
1950. Three privately supported Negro 
colleges are located in Little Rock: 


Philander Smith, Shorter, and Ar- 


kansas Baptist. 

Arkansas’ topography can be rough- 
ly described by drawing a line from 
the Northeast corner to the South- 
west corner of the state, the top 
triangle consisting of hilly and moun- 
tainous country, the bottom triangle, 
mostly rolling and flat country and 
encompassing a good part of the state’s 
population. The Negro population is 
mainly in the Southeastern half of the 
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state, the bottom triangle, and the 
Eastern part of the state. In the top 
triangle there are counties with no 
Negroes and many counties with 
sparse Negro populations. In the 75 
counties of Arkansas in 1950, there 
were 6 with no Negroes, 18 with 2 per 
cent or less, 9 with 2 per cent but less 
than 5 per cent, and 5 with 5 per cent 
to 10 per cent Negro.” There were only 
six counties with more than 50 per cent 
Negro (as compared to 14 in 1900) and 
these were in Eastern Arkansas. Ar- 
kansas’ only state supported Negro 
college, Arkansas Agricultural, Me- 
chanical, and Normal College, is 
located in Pine Bluff, in the bottom 
half of the triangle mentioned above. 
Pine Bluff’s Negro population in 1950 
was about 46 per cent of the city’s 
population and Jefferson County in 
which Pine Bluff is located had about 
50 per cent Negro in 1950. The Uni- 
versity of Arkansas in the Northwest 
corner of the state is in an area of 
sparse Negro population. 

As of September, 1957, in the com- 
munities which have desegregated all, 
with the exception of Little Rock are 
located in districts with a sparsity of 
Negroes, and the numbers involved are 
small but significant: Fayetteville, Van 
Buren, Ft. Smith,’ Little Rock, 
Charleston, Hoxie, Bentonville, Hot 
Springs, the latter having a desegre- 


2 Compiled from Harry Ashmore, The Negro 
and the Schools. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1954, pp. 174-176. 
Original data from the U. S. Census of 1950. 

3See: Southern School News, October, 1957, 
for a report on the above districts. Ft. Smith 
had one Negro student in a plan which started 
with the first grade though 12 Negro students 
were eligible to go to white schools and 12 
whites to Negro schools. It is reported that 
subsequently the one Negro pupil discontinued 
going to the white school. For accounts on Little 
Rock see Southern School News, Sept., 1957, and 
subsequent issues. 


gated class in auto mechanics and one 
for adults in practical nursing. 

The key to increased college attend- 
ance is of course the growth in the 
number of high school graduates. In 
the eleven-year period from 1946-47 
through 1956-57, the number of white 
high school graduates increased by 31 
per cent from 11,283 to 14,832. The 
Negro high school graduates increased 
from 1,181 to 2,422 in 1956-57, an 
increase of 105 per cent. In 1946-47 the 
Negro high school graduates were 9.5 
per cent of the total number of grad- 
uates, by 1956-57 the per cent had 
climbed to 14 per cent of the total 
number. The Negroes are staying in 
school more. In 1946-47 they made up 
24 per cent of the average daily at- 
tendance for all grades of white and 
Negro students and 9.5 per cent of all 
graduates; in 1955-56 they made up 23 
per cent of the average daily attend- 
ance for all grades and 14 per cent of 
the total number of graduates. One 
interesting fact may be noted. In 
1946-47 Negro girl graduates were 54 
per cent of the total number of grad- 
uates, and in 1956~57 the percentage 
was 53. In contrast the white girls in 
1946-47 made up 55 per cent of the 
total white high school graduates, and 
by 1956-57 the white boys and girls 
were about evenly divided. See Table I.! 

Silas Hunt was the first Negro stu- 
dent since Reconstruction to enroll at 
the University of Arkansas.® In June, 
1947, the Board of Trustees voluntarily 
took the position that henceforth quali- 
fied Negro applicants would be ad- 
mitted to courses not offered by the 
state-supported Negro college at Pine 


4 Data from Biennial Reports of State Depart- 
ment of Education. Data for 1956-57 from office 
of State Department of Education. 

5 Harry Ashmore, op. cit., p. 36. 
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TABLE I 
NuMBER OF WHITE AND NEGRO HIGH ScHOOL GRADUATES IN ARKANSAS 
1946-47—1956-57 








White Negro 
1946-47 11,283 1,181 
1947-48 11,779 1,353 
1948-49 11,750 1,629 
1949-50 12,397 1,669 
1950-51 12,540 1,730 
1951-52 12,620 1,727 
1952-53 12,826 1,989 
1953-54 12,749 2,033 
1954-55 13,603 2,292 
1955-56 14,272 2,364 
1956-57 14,832 2,422 








Bluff. The Board ruled in this manner 
conscious of the trend of litigation in 
bordering states though court action 
was not imminent in Arkansas. The 
Board discussed the problem “‘in gen- 
eralities on several occasions... most 
members of the Board faced the 
prospect with misgivings, but at the 
same time they accepted the principle 
of court decisions as the basis of 
interpretation of law.’® 

Perhaps the first public statement of 
the Board’s position was made late in 
January, 1948, when Herbert L. 
Thomas, chairman, stated: “I feel that 
any Negro student applying for under- 
graduate work will be rejected and 
any qualified Negro applying for 
graduate work will be accepted.”’ The 
practical effect of the Board’s policy 
was to limit Negro registration to 
graduate and professional schools, a 
policy not changed until 1955 when 
Negroes were admitted to undergrad- 





® Statement by Herbert L. Thomas, Arkansas 
Gazette, April 8, 1958. 
7 Arkansas Gazette, January 31, 1948. 


uate colleges at the University and at 
other state-supported colleges. 

When Chairman Herbert L. Thomas 
of the Board of Trustees announced the 
policy of the board, Governor Ben 
Laney endorsed the decision to admit 
Negro applicants for graduate work. 
“With this approach I feel the whole 
matter will work satisfactorily for all 
parties concerned,” the Governor said. 
He expressed his belief that “Southern 
states are not ready to abandon their 
deep-rooted segregation policy... 
abolition of that policy would not con- 
tribute to solution of the Negro 
education problem. This is a problem 
facing all Southern states,” he said. 
“T have seen it coming for sometime 
as all thinking Southerners have. How- 
ever, I feel that no ingrained way of 
life regardless of what it is, can be 
immediately set aside by federal 
directive.’’® 

Early in 1948 when it appeared that 
a Negro would seek admission to the 





8 Arkansas Gazette, January 31, 1948. 
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Law School, Wiley Branton, manager 
of a taxi company at Pine Bluff where 
the state Negro college is located, 
planned to seek admission as an under- 
graduate to the School of Business 
Administration at the University and 
later withdrew his application. Blanton 
stated that he would delay court tests 
of his right to enroll at the University 
pending action to enlarge and accredit 
Arkansas A. M. & N. College.’ Blanton 
later entered and received his degree 
from the Law School. When President 
Lewis Webster Jones announced the 
policy of the board he stated to the 
press that “it is unfortunate that 
Arkansas A. M. & N. College (the 
state Negro college) has not been given 
adequate financial support to enable 
it to build up its several departments 
to higher standards which they seek 
and to which I think they are en- 
titled.”” Jones said that “the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas will cooperate with 
the Governor, the State Department 
of Education, the Genera] Assembly, 
the Board of Trustees of Arkansas 
A. M. & N., and all citizens of the 
state in the present development 
program of the college at Pine Bluff.’’!® 
These developments perhaps served as 
an impetus to the strengthening and 
added support for the state Negro 
college which also led to its accredita- 
tion a few years later. 

Dean Robert Leflar of the Univer- 
sity Law School who had aided the 
Board in the formulation of policy 
stated after receipt of the transcript of 
Silas Hunt that “the Law School will 
in accordance with plans approved by 
the University Board of Trustees ad- 
mit a qualified Negro student if he 
applies for admission. A_ separate 
* Ibid. 

10 (bid. 


study and classroom will be provided 
in the Law building.””"! Hunt made his 
appearance on February 2, 1948, com- 
pleted his registration the following 
day, and was accepted as a student. 
He was accompanied by Harold Flow- 
ers, Pine Bluff lawyer and President of 
the Arkansas Conference of the 
NAACP, Wiley Branton, a young 
businessman at Pine Bluff, and a Ne- 
gro photographer from Arkansas A. M. 
and N. College. On February 3, the 
Arkansas Traveler, student publication, 
put out a special edition, and inter- 
viewed various students, and of the 12 
students interviewed only two opposed 
the admission of the Negro student. 
In the issue following, the Arkansas 
Traveler editorially endorsed the Board’s 
action. 

Hunt was a native of Ashdown, Ar- 
kansas. He graduated from high school 
at Texarkana, and in 1941 entered 
A. M. and N. College. Before complet- 
ing college he was called to the U. S. 
Army and served as sergeant with the 
Construction Engineers in Europe. In 
the Battle of the Bulge, Hunt received 
an injury that later brought on his 
untimely death. After the war he re- 
turned to A. M. and N. College and 
graduated.!? At college Hunt was presi- 
dent of the student body, editor of the 
monthly student publication, and an 
honor student. 

At the law school Hunt was assigned 
a classroom and study room where he 
was taught by the law instructors. His 
“‘section”’ was attended by at least one 
or two white students. This arrange- 
ment continued in the summer when 
he attended the summer session. He ate 

" Arkansas Gazette, February 3, 1948. 

2 Bennie W. Goodwin, “Silas Hunt: The 
Growth of a Folk Hero.” Unpublished manu- 


script, University of Arkansas Library. 
18 Arkansas Gazette, February 4, 1948. 
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his lunch and studied in this room. His 
grades for the semester were Bs and 
Cs, above the average. During the 
summer Hunt suffered a recurrence of a 
condition caused by his war injuries 
and he had to quit school. He was 
hospitalized at the Veteran’s Hospital 
at Springfield, Missouri, for several 
months and died in the spring of 1949.4 

In the fall of 1948 another Negro, 
Jack Shopshire from Little Rock who 
had a B. S. from Wilberfore University 
was admitted to the Law School. The 
freshman class numbered 130 and was 
divided into two sections, one of 100 
and one of 30. An announcement was 
placed on the bulletin board that the 
Negro student would be in the smaller 
section and that 29 white students 
would be admitted on a voluntary basis 
by notifying the Dean’s office. Within 
five minutes the section was filled. On 
the first day there was a railing around 
Shopshire’s seat in the room where all 
classes of this section met. During the 
night someone removed the railing and 
it was not replaced. In the second year, 
1949, the sophomore class was not 
divided into sections. By 1949, two 
other Negro students were using the 
reading room in the library. Formerly 
the books were brought to Hunt and 
Shopshire in a study room in the base- 
ment. Shopshire was the first Negro to 
receive a law degree and graduated in 
June, 1951. 

In the fall of 1948, Edith Mae Irby 
of Hot Springs, Arkansas was admitted 
to the University of Arkansas Medical 
School in Little Rock and was the only 
Negro attending a white medical school 
in the South. She perhaps was the first 
Negro to attend a white medical school 
in any of the former Confederate 


“ Bennie W. Goodwin, op. cit. 


states. She was admitted to Arkansas 
from Knoxville College on her aca- 
demic standing. She placed 28th out 
of 230 students in the medical aptitude 
test. She successfully completed her 
work and was awarded the MD degree. 
Other Negro students followed her in 
the Medical School. During 1957-58 
there were seven Negro students in the 
Medical School of which one was a 
woman, two in nursing (other than two 
Negro students in nursing on the 
Fayetteville campus where the fresh- 
man and sophomore classes in nursing 
are held), and one Negro student in 
pharmacy who was graduated in 
January, 1958. 

In the summer of 1948 the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas operated a summer 
session for about 30 to 40 Negro grad- 
uate students in education at the 
Merrill High School building, Pine 
Bluff. This was repeated in the summer 
of 1949 with courses in education and 
sociology and an enrollment of about 
100. In the second term of the summer 
session 1949 the work was conducted 
at the Graduate Center in Little Rock 
and white students were also enrolled. 
Summer session continued to be oper- 
ated on a desegregated basis in Little 
Rock and in recent years the courses 
offered have been limited, with work on 
the Fayetteville campus emphasized. 
Beginning in 1956 only 12 hours of 
work toward a master’s degree would 
be permitted in off-campus work for 
Negro students. Beginning in_ the 
summer of 1953 a workshop for Negro 
principals was offered at the Graduate 
Center in Little Rock and in 1956 and 
subsequent summers this workshop has 
been conducted on the main campus in 
Fayetteville. Principals have qualified 
for stipends for summer work offered 
by the Southern Education Founda- 


swiss 
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tion. Besides the workshop students 
take one additional course. The work- 
shop has a follow-up conference during 
the year with participants from the 
University and the State Department 
of Education. 


In the summer of 1951, 7 Negro 
graduate students were enrolled at the 
main campus in Fayetteville. The num- 
bers of graduate students in subsequent 
summers follow: 1952 about 9; 1953, 
29; 1954, 66; 1955, 97; 1956, 128; and 
1957, 134.15 The summer sessions in the 
last few years have had total enroll- 
ments of about 2,200 students. From 
June, 1950, through January, 1958, 434 
masters’ degrees have been awarded by 
the University of Arkansas to Negro 
students. Negro students in the sum- 
mer session and during the regular 
academic year eat at the Student 
Union or in dormitories, and the men 
live in the dormitories at which white 
students are housed or live in the Negro 
district of the city (there are only 
about 300 Negroes in Fayetteville). 
The Negro women live in the city or 
in university-owned quarters. 


In the fall of 1949 the Graduate 
Center of the University opened at 
Little Rock and offered extension 
courses in education and subsequently 
in various other fields in the evenings 
and on Saturdays with desegregated 
classes which have operated on this 
basis continuously. In the fall semester, 
1949, there were 290 enrolled including 
59 Negroes. In the spring semester, 
1958, there were 155 enrolled, including 
44 Negroes. In the spring of 1952 the 
University in agreements with state- 
supported colleges offered extension 


46 Data on graduate students for all compila- 
tions from Graduate School, University of 
Arkansas. 


graduate courses, usually on Satur- 
days, with faculties and facilities 
supplied by the cooperating colleges, 
Such courses were to be offered to 
“qualified graduate students” which 
meant Negroes as well as whites. 
Participating colleges were all the 
state colleges: Arkansas Polytechnic 
College, Russellville; Arkansas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Col- 
lege Heights; Southern State College, 
Magnolia; Arkansas State College, 
Jonesboro; Arkansas State Teachers 
College, Conway; and Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkad..phia. In 1955 
the latter three colleges dropped out of 
the cooperative program and offered 
similar work on their own. Practically 
all the colleges in these extension grad- 
duate programs have had Negro stu- 
dents in desegregated classes and the 
numbers involved have been small. 


The first Negro graduate student 
outside of law for the regular academic 
year at the main University campus 
enrolled in 1950-51 and since that 
time there have been as many as 10 
Negro graduate students during a 
semester. In the spring semester 1958 
there were five graduate students, all 
in education, with three working on 
doctorate of education degrees. In the 
previous year 1956-57 there were 
seven Negro graduate students, three 
in education, and one each in psy- 
chology, mathematics, speech and 
drama, and bacteriology. 


On August 3, 1955, Attorney Gen- 
eral T. J. Gentry’® ruled that the 
Supreme Court decision in banning 
segregation in the public schools would 
also apply to the state-supported 


16 Arkansas Gazette, August 4, 1955. Gentry is 
not at present the attorney-general, his term 
having expired. 
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colleges and the University. This 
opinion went to the presidents of the 
University and the six state-supported 
colleges in response to an inquiry 
which could be interpreted as having 
to do with racial segregation in under- 
graduate education. They had written 
to the attorney-general for opinions on 
specific points: 


1. Does the Supreme Court decision per- 
taining to segregation apply to state- 
supported institutions of higher learn- 
na? 
ing?. 


to 


. Under the decision, what is the status 
of state laws of incorporation and 
other statutes restricting admission to 
the several institutions according to 
race? 


Gentry stated his belief that the 
Supreme Court would make the deci- 
sions of May 17, 1954 and May 31, 
1955 applicable “if an Arkansas segre- 
gation case came before the Court 
although separate but equal facilities 
were provided.” He further stated that 
if an Arkansas case came before the 
Supreme Court the state would be 
given ‘“‘adequate time for compliance 
in good faith with any decree.” 


Presidents of five of the seven white 
institutions of higher education “‘said 
in general terms they would follow the 
law as outlined in Gentry’s opinion.” 
On August 6, 1955, a survey of Ar- 
kansas colleges revealed that inquiries 
had been received from a few Negroes 
interested in enrolling in undergrad- 
uate colleges but no formal applications 
had been filed. Most of those inquiring 
had attended a Negro college or had 
planned to attend one if they were not 
admitted. “They told college officials 
their inquiry was made for economic 
reasons. They decided it would be 
cheaper for them to attend a college 


in their home town than it would be to 
go to a town with a Negro college. All 
of the inquiries were friendly. None 
threatened court action if they were 
not admitted.”’!7 


The presidents of private colleges, 
according to the survey, indicated that 
they had received no recent inquiries 
from Negroes. If applications are re- 
ceived they stated that the boards of 
trustees would have to make the deci- 
sions. Only one private college indi- 
cated that it had changed its admission 
policies. Dr. Winslow Drummond, 
President of the College of the Ozarks, 
Clarksville, a Presbyterian college, 
indicated that action of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., had removed racial barriers 
from its educational institutions. Until 
fall, 1955, only one Negro, a Nigerian, 
had applied, and was not admitted be- 
cause he did not meet academic quali- 
fications.'® During 1957-58, five Negro 
students were enrolled in the college. 
In February, 1958, Dr. Ralph A. 
Phelps, President of Ouachita Baptist 
College, Arkadelphia, stated to the 
press that rumors that the college had 
planned to desegregate were un- 
founded. Policies of the college are 
formulated by the board elected by the 
Arkansas Baptist State Convention. 
Dr. Phelps stated that the Board of 
Trustees tabled a motion a year ago to 
admit a student from Nigeria.'® 


In 1955-56 at least ten Negro stu- 
dents enrolled as undergraduate stu- 
dents in previously all-white state- 
supported colleges in Arkansas. 
Arkansas Polytechnic College, ad- 
mitted a Negro freshman, Henderson 

17 Southern School News, September, 1955. 


18 Tid. 
19 Arkansas Gazette, February 13, 1958. 
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State Teachers College, enrolled a 
Negro freshman, and three Negroes 
enrolled at Arkansas State College.”° 
At the University of Arkansas, two 
Negroes were enrolled in the College 
of Engineering and three in the College 
of Nursing, one a freshman and two 
sophomore transfer students. During 
1955-56 there were five full-time 
graduate students at the University 
not counting Negro students at the 
Medical Center. 


During 1956-57 the number of Ne- 
gro undergraduates in previously all- 
white state colleges increased some- 
what over 1955-56. The correspondent 
for the Southern School News reported 
in the October, 1956 issue as follows: 
“Administrative officials of the state 
colleges generally are reluctant to give 
figures on the number of Negroes en- 
rolled, apparently taking the position 
that publicity might create trouble 
where none exists now. Some of the 
college officials say that they keep no 
records by race and would only esti- 
mate the number of Negroes.”’ 


During 1957-58, the number of 
Negro undergraduates in previously 
all-white colleges was perhaps some- 
what more than the year before. At 
the University of Arkansas there were 
nine undergraduates, five women and 
four men, in the colleges of Engineer- 
ing, Education, Nursing, and Arts and 
Sciences. Arkansas Polytechnic College 
had two Negro students, Henderson 
State Teachers College had six, Ar- 
kansas State College had twelve, and 
Arkansas State Teachers College had 
three.?! 


Arkansas has four Negro colleges: 





20 Southern School News, October, 1955. 
21 Information on enrollments obtained from 
a variety of sources. 


Arkansas Agricultural, Mechanical, 
and Normal College, Pine Bluff, the 
only state-supported Negro college 
(often referred to as A. M. and N. 
College), Philander Smith, Shorter, 
and Arkansas Baptist, the latter three 
located in Little Rock. Philander 
Smith is under the control of the 
Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church and Shorter is controlled by 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Philander Smith and Arkan- 
sas A. M. and N. College are four-year 
colleges accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Arkansas Baptist 
though offering degrees in a four year 
curriculum is mainly a junior college. 
Shorter is a junior college. The enroll- 
ments in 1957-58 for these colleges 
were as follows: Arkansas A. M. and 
N. 1,208, Philander Smith, 697; 
Arkansas Baptist, 231; and Shorter 
College, 210.23 In only one of these 
colleges, Philander Smith, has there 
been white students enrolled. Philander 
Smith has had “several white students 
enrolled since 1953,”” though none were 
enrolled in 1957-58. Philander Smith 
is the only one of the Negro colleges 
with white staff members, about one- 
fourth of the teaching faculty are 
white. 


Arkansas Agricultural, Mechanical, 
and Normal College is the main center 
of Negro higher education in the state. 
It began as Branch Normal College in 
1875 with Dr. James C. Corbin, as 
principal and was under the control of 
the Board of Trustees of the University 
of Arkansas. Corbin, a Negro, two 


2 Opening Enrollment in Higher Educational 
Institutions, Vall, 1957. Washington: U. S 
Office of Education, p. 21. 

%3Enrollment data for latter three colleges 
supplied by the colleges. 
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years before his appointment as prin- 
cipal was State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and ex officio presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the 
University. He served the Pine Bluff 
school with distinction for its first 
thirty years. The name of the school 
was changed to its present one in 1921 
and since 1927 has been under the con- 
trol of its own Board of Trustees.”> In 
the late 1940s an impetus was given to 
a building program and five new 
buildings which cost more than a 
million and a half dollars were dedi- 
cated in 1952. Accreditation in the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools came about 
this time. From the late 1940s on, the 
appropriations of the college have in- 
creased and departments have been 
strengthened under the leadership of 
President Lawrence Davis. Davis was 
appointed president in 1943 and when 
appointed was perhaps the youngest 
president of a major Negro institution 
in America. The college has divisions 
of Arts and Sciences, Education, Agri- 
culture, Mechanic Arts, Home Eco- 
nomics, and a summer session. Two 
hundred and twenty-four bachelors’ 
degrees were conferred May, 1957. 


What effect has desegregation had 
or may have on the Negro private 
college? President M. LaFayette 
Harris of Philander Smith stated the 
following in a letter to the writer: “We 
believe that students will attend college 
on the basis of the quality of academic 
program rather than on the basis of 
historical identification, once com- 
munity pressure subsides. We believe 


_*Harrison Hale, University of Arkansas. 
Fayetteville: University of Arkansas Alumni 
Association, 1948, p. 57. 

hid... Ds 57, 


the caliber of students attracted to 
any college will depend upon the 
quality of the program in secondary 
schools. We see no conclusion which 
would jeopardize the so-called Negro 
college any more than the so-called 
white college. Any good college will be 
needed and supported.” The presi- 
dents of Arkansas Baptist College and 
of Shorter College believe that desegre- 
gation will not affect the enroiiments 
in their colleges but that it will serve 
as an impetus to the up-grading of the 
colleges. 


What effect has desegregation had 
on the state-supported Negro college? 
It has already been stated that the 
opening of the University of Arkansas 
to Negro graduate students in 1948 
brought forth public statements that 
the Negro college had to be strength- 
ened and better supported. Apparently 
this has been done to some degree 
since 1948, including more financial 
support from the state, more buildings 
and other facilities, the strengthening 
of various departments, and the ac- 
creditation of the college. 


The few Negro students who have 
been attending white colleges have 
been mainly from the communities in 
which the colleges are located, attend- 
ing these colleges perhaps for economic 
reasons. Those few in attendance at the 
University came mainly from centers 
other than Fayetteville which only has 
a small Negro population. If enroll- 
ments of Negroes in white colleges in- 
creases significantly in the foreseeable 
future, and this does not appear likely, 
high caliber Negro students may elect 
to attend these colleges. As more 
Negroes graduate from the high schools 
of the state, more will be attending 
college, the future will mean more in 
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attendance at ““Negro colleges” and likely be substantial increases in the 
“white colleges” and at the University. latter institutions if the record of the 
In the immediate future there will not immediate past is a reliable guide. 
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CHAPTER V 
DESEGREGATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN DELAWARE 


Louis L. REDDING 


Attorney-at-Law, Wilmington, Delaware 


The initial impetus to desegregation 
in institutions of higher education in 
Delaware came from students at Dela- 
ware State College, a racially segre- 
gated institution established by 
legislative act in 1891, near Dover, 
Delaware, as the “‘Delaware College 
for Colored Students.” 

Restive under conditions relating to 
the quality and quantity of their in- 
struction and rebellious against the 
administration of the unaccredited col- 
lege, more than thirty of these stu- 
dents, at mid-year 1950, applied for 
admittance to the undergraduate col- 
lege of the University of Delaware, at 
Newark, Delaware. The latter, which 
traces its inception to 1743, was then 
maintained by the State exclusively 
for white students. When their appli- 
cations for entrance were rejected, first 
by the administrative officers and 
afterwards by the trustees of the Uni- 
versity, nine of these Delaware State 
College students resorted to court 
action to restrain the University from 
excluding them, as Negroes, from its 
undergraduate school of arts and 
sciences. 

On August 9, 1950, in the first judi- 
cial decision of a segregation case on 
the undergraduate college level, the 
Court of Chancery of Delaware held 
the plaintiffs, and others similarly 
situated, entitled to admittance to the 
theretofore “‘white” State University. 
A few days later some of the plaintiffs 
enrolled and in due course were 
graduated. 


The opinion of Vice Chancellor 
Seitz in that case which received wide 
and prominent notice from the usual 
media of public information, was re- 
printed privately, and extensively dis- 
tributed throughout Delaware. There 
it was much discussed. 

It is to be remembered that this 
decision came approximately four 
years before the United States Supreme 
Court, in Brown v. Board of Education 
of Topeka, ruled that the Federal Con- 
stitution forbids segregation in public 
education. Not having the Brown 
ruling as a precedent in 1950, the Dela- 
ware court was limited to determining 
whether the objective facilities avail- 
able to the plaintiffs at the College 
were equal to those available to white 
students at the University. Because of 
the subsequent course of events vis-a- 
vis desegregation-segregation of public 
higher education in Delaware, it seems 
pertinent to refer to language in the 
Vice Chancellor’s opinion incisively de- 
tailing the inequalities he found be- 
tween the educational opportunity 
afforded by the State to undergrad- 
uates at the University and at the 
College.* The Vice Chancellor listed 
disparity in the factors mentioned 
below. 


Capital Assets. ““The quality and condi- 
tion of the capital assets at the College 
are in fact grossly inferior to those at 
the University. 


* The University of Delaware and Delaware 
State College will be referred to as “University” 
and “College,” respectively. 
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of the many substantial buildings and *©Cton \Jause of the 14th ‘amendment I 
from the striking symmetry created by Was violated and that Negroes had a U 
the landscaping and the overall architec- right to undergraduate education at co 
tural uniformity....In contrast, the the State University. As indicated, in 
campus at the College left one with the : es N 
ser : under this decision, Negro undergrad- sO 
feeling that there was no particular plan | he Un; : 
behind the positions of the various “ates promptly entered the sniversity re 
buildings. Moreover, an examination of and thus in fact breached the wall of "G 
the buildings themselves led me to con- segregation. It would perhaps be ex- 
clude that with very few exceptions the nected today, eight years later, that, of 
few good buildings at the College were . é . : 
nee. : with the wall demolished in law by the tic 
inferior to nearly all the comparable . : — 
buildings at the University.” intervening Brown decision, desegrega- th 
stiches rae 7 tion in public higher education in Dela- ar 
Curricula. “*... The curricula offered and ; : 
eae: : see ware would be a fait accompi/i. CO 
available at the College is greatly inferior i i 
to that offered and available at the Such an expectation would be th 
University.. further warranted by reports of three fo 
““... gross disparity between the rich- committees, appointed in 1951 and 
ness and variety of particular courses 4953 by successive governors of Dela- 
offered at the University and at the i ieeeeihdliaiaa iia ail d 
College... Not only are more and PS ee ae = iateeaanincaaeaadl 
different courses offered at the Univer- tions of policy regarding the future of 
sity, but the difference in depth and the State College for Negroes. The 
intensity is markedly great. first of these committees, consisting of 
Faculty.““... The faculty is vastly in- professional educators and lay citizens, 
ferior at the College. was appointed by a Democratic Gover- 
, “One cannot or pe the shocking nor. His Republication successor, who 
ack of tenure at the College. still continues as the State’s chief 
Libraries. “It would be a waste of time executive, appointed two committees, 
to amplify the overwhelming er one a lay group and a third and separ- di 
‘the library at the College tc ibrary aad : 
of thelibrary at the College to thelibrary +. committee of educators. ed 
at the University.” oy ; ; 
[he committees’ reports and recom- st 
perio The cg mendations are tinged with no political a 
2 University is so far superior to . Se ORS - : 
the University is so far superior to that partisanship. The first committee, re- si 
existing at the College that it almost : ie Meh. 2088 ds ties ; 
defies comparison.” porting in March, ,» noted that s 
' Th ae segregation had failed as a matter of m 
Overall Summary. ““Thus, whether the : : ¢ 
ania nlc, / law, and “is becoming morally unten- fr 
two institutions are compared item by bl d f ae oo» 
item or in their totalities the same con- 2D!€ to more and more of our citizens. 
clusion inescapably appears. The College It demonstrated that cost to the State re 
is woefully inferior to the University in to operate the College was five times W 
= uae os er the student per capita cost to the di 
. So cational opportunities offered its . - : . . 
sone we no oe : al” State of operating the University, and D 
undergraduates. ... a 
referred to the “hopeless shortcomings th 
This opinion by a State court judge of this institution in its present form.” | e 
The second lay committee, reporting e 


recites unequivocally the marked rela- 
tive inferiority in higher education at 
the State-operated college for Negroes. 


in March, 1953, called the College p 
“wasteful and inefficient” and stated 
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that “it offers a poor grade of educa- 
tion at an exorbitant cost to the State.” 
This committee pointed out that the 
University had “‘changed the picture 
considerably by successfully integrat- 
ing Negroes both educationally and 
socially.” Each of these committees 
recommended the “elimination’’ or 
“abolition” of the College. 

The third committee, comprised of 
officers of administration and instruc- 
tion at the University, designated by 
the Republican Governor contempor- 
aneously with his creation of the lay 
committee referred to above, advised 
the Governor in February, 1953, as 
follows: 

“The extremely high cost and the 
small number of students make the con- 
tinuation of Delaware State College an 
extravagance. The present cost to the 
state per student is four times the cost 
at the University of Delaware, and in- 
deed, is four times the cost at the 17 
other Negro Land-Grant Colleges. 

“The small number of students does 
not justify operating the expensive 
plant near Dover.”’. 

This committee also recommended 
discontinuance of the College, cited 
examples of assimilation of Negro 
students “‘in all activities, curricular 
and extracurricular,” at the Univer- 
sity, and suggested that the scholar- 
ship fund at the University be aug- 
mented to aid students transferring 
from the College. 

Implementation of the advice and 
recommendations of these committees 
would have advanced and accelerated 
desegregation in higher education in 
Delaware. It would have signalized to 
those in the State who want.a college 
education the availability to all on 


equal terms of a uniform quality of 


public higher educational opportunity. 
What actually has happened since 


the issuance of the last of these reports 
illustrates the schizocarpic pattern of 
this border state in relation to the sta- 
tus of the Negro citizenry. It is con- 
sistent with the duality of performance 
in Northern and Southern sections of 
the State re desegregation on the 
secondary and elementary _ school 
levels. On those levels, desegregation 
has been effected almost totally in the 
Northern end of the State. In the 
Southern areas, to date it has been 
totally frustrated. 

Regarding the University, which is 
in the Northern end of the State, the 
Provost reports: “The facilities . . . are 
open equally to all students. Dining 
halls, dormitories, classes, laboratories, 
library—in short—all University facili- 
ties are available to all our students.”’ 
The University has “no records to in- 
dicate the number of Negroes. We in- 
tentionally have avoided such classi- 
fications or divisions of our students.”’ 
The estimate is that the “number of 
Negro undergraduate students is rela- 
tively small... . We should like to have 
this number increased and have in- 
dicated this desire to schools. .... “ 

The Provost continues: “|My] ex- 
perience in the Graduate School tells 
me that we have a very large number 
of Negroes who are studying for ad- 
vanced degrees, both master’s and 
doctor’s....I do know individuals, 
both as friends and as former students, 
who have received their master’s or 
doctor’s degree from our institution. 
It would be impossible for me to arrive 
at a count that would have any mean- 
ing.” The “estimate of the number of 
graduate Negro students [is] fairly 
large. ..in the hundreds.” This is be- 
cause “practically all the Negro 
teachers come to us [the University] for 
their advanced work.” 
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The College, however, in the 
Southern sector of the State, since the 
last report to the Governor in 1953, 
recommending discontinuance of the 
College, has received unprecedented 
legislative largess—31/, millions for 
buildings and equipment. This exceeds 
by far the aggregate it had received in 
the six decades of its history up to 
1953. It represents a capital expendi- 
ture well above $10,500 per student, 
computed on the basis of a student 
body of 300, which figure actually ex- 
ceeds the optimal enrollment through 
any one school year since 1953.* The 
capital improvement outlay, naturally, 
has been accompanied by increased 
sums for operation and maintenance. 


This increased capital enchancement 
aided in bringing the College accredi- 
tation from the appropriate regional 
accrediting agency in April, 1957. How- 
ever, the significance for desegregation 
of this lavish expenditure has been 
negative, not affirmative. Representa- 
tions were made to the accrediting 
agency that there was a practically 
binding obligation on the College to 
organize its program to meet the needs 
of the low educational status of the 
Negro population and its apparent 
lack of awareness of the value of educa- 
tion. The College was further repre- 
sented as the one opportunity afforded 
Negro citizens in the two more 
southerly of Delaware’s three counties 
for cultural, recreational and social out- 
lets. The preparation of teachers for a 
segregated system of education was 





*The latest catalogue of Delaware State 
College, that for 1956-57, lists 268 students. 
Of this number, 98 are non-residents of Dela- 
ware. Based on Delaware residents enrolled at 
the College, in that year, this capital expenditure 
represents an outlay of more than $17,000 per 
student. In 1953 the total enrollment, Delaware 
and non-resident, was 110 students. 


also advanced to the accrediting au- 
thority as an objective and purpose of 
the College. 


These concepts of the rdle of the 
College are antithetical to desegrega- 
tion. The extent to which such con- 
cepts enter into recruitment activities 
of the College and discussions by its 
officials with ingenuous Negro high 
school students and their parents in 
Southern Delaware undoubtedly is a 
depressant on desegregation and nega- 
tives to a considerable degree the in- 
fluence of the University’s policy of 
racially unsegregated educational 
opportunity. 


At the same time it is to be recorded 
that the College has enrolled some 
white students since the Brown deci- 
sion, of whom two are currently at 
the College. Of the nine enrolled, five 
were service men stationed at the 
nearby United States Air Force Base 
below Dover. Four of the nine, includ- 
ing one of the service men, were mem- 
bers of the same family—two brothers 
and their wives. 


Despite this, the temper of the 
governing body of the College, a board 
of trustees appointed by the Governor, 
would seem to be hostile to racial in- 
tegration. An action of the board 
within the past month lends itself to 
such an interpretation. One of the 
requisities for accreditation is the exis- 
tence of a program according profes- 
sional tenure to the faculty, and the 
board adopted such a program to 
present to the accrediting agency. The 
tenure regulation provides that at the 
end of the fourth year a professor “is 
either placed on permanent tenure of 
dismissed.”” While some such _ indi- 
vidual faculty members have served 
the College much longer than four 
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years, none had been accorded perma- 
nent tenure. Yet the board at a meet- 
ing in April, 1958, deviously resorted 
to the tenure regulation to terminate 
the employment of the Dean of the 
College. The Dean’s protest that his 
termination was motivated only by his 
having been an active officer of an 
NAACP branch and by his exercising 
the citizenship right of voicing objec- 
tion to specific instances of racial dis- 
crimination in letters to newspapers 
was given State-wide publicity. After 
such publicity, the Governor, an ex 
officio member of the board, appeared 
at its next meeting and the dismissal 
was reversed by a narrowly split vote 
of the board. 


The present administration of the 
College forecasts that desegregation 
will eventually increase the College’s 
enrollment. Whether this increase will 
result from accessions from white high 
school graduates who otherwise would 
enroll at the University or from in- 
creased numbers of Negroes attracted 
by the augmentation of the College 
plant which has come in the wake of 
desegregation at the University, is not 
indicated. 


The two institutions discussed above 
are the only public institutions of 
higher learning in Delaware. The Col- 
lege offers only undergraduate studies 
leading to baccalaureates in arts and 
science. The University, in addition to 
an undergraduate college, has a School 
of Graduate Studies offering courses 
leading to masters’ degrees in arts, 
science, education, business adminis- 
tration, chemical, civil, electrical and 
mechanical engineering. Masters’ 
degrees also may be earned in inter- 
departmental areas, e.g., in agricultural 
chemistry, human relations, statistics 


and engineering, and early American 
culture. The degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy also is available. 


Both the College and the University 
are land-grant institutions, sharing 
the Federal allotment to the State on 
the basis of one-fifth for the College 
and four-fifths for the University. It 
is presumed that this division originally 
was roughly equated to the Negro- 
white population proportions, although 
actually the Negro population is 
approximately fifteen per cent. 


The University long has been a cher- 
ished object of pride and regard among 
citizens throughout the State. Liber- 
ally nourished by legislative appropria- 
tions and private gifts, it has grown 
steadily in the last three decades. The 
current University Bulletin shows the 
following student enrollment: under- 
graduate, 2,096; graduate, 896, exten- 
sion, 2,028. More than half of the 
graduates of Delaware public second- 
ary schools who enter college enter the 
University at Newark. 


The University may continue to 
expect sufficient support to enable it to 
accommodate all Delaware applicants 
who meet its requirements. In this 
connection, it might be noted that the 
Provost of the University in 1951 
stated to the Governor's Committee 
studying Delaware State College that 
at that time the University could 
absorb, without expanding instruc- 
tional facilities, the then total student 
body at Delaware State College. 


There are two private institutions in 
the State which are listed in the Educa- 
tion Directory, 1957-1958 prepared by 
the Division of Higher Education, 
Office of Education of the Federal 
Government: Goldey Beacom School 








of Business, at Wilmington, and 
Wesley Junior College, at Dover. 


As private schools, the Brown deci- 
sion, of course, had no application to 
them. Nor was there ever any legal 
necessity prior to the Brown ruling 
for them to exclude from their enroll- 
ment anyone because of race. Yet the 
policy of each has always mandated 
exclusion of Negroes, and change has 


not yet come. 
Goldey Beacom reports as follows: 


Since the Supreme Court decision re- 
garding racial discrimination in the 
public schools, the officers of the school 
have considered the situation very care- 
fully. Up until the present time, the 
board of directors of this school has 
made no change in its traditional policy. 
The future policy is still undetermined. 


The President of Wesley Junior Col- 
lege, with the inelegance and pungency 
characteristic of the Methodists, who 
are the most numerous sect in the State 
and who operate the tiny (217, co-ed) 
college, says: “I am not kicking that 
pup [integration of Negro students] in 
the ribs until I have to.’ However, he 
adds, “I am inclined to think I would 
have a couple of people on our board at 
either extreme,” i.e., for and against 
admission of Negroes. There have been 
“a couple of adults who have taken 
special courses” at Wesley. “One was 
a woman, a teacher, who came in with 
a group of white teachers. Another was 
a man who took some work in music.” 


In summary, the Delaware picture 
on desegregation is one of lights and 
shadows. The bright spot is, of course, 
the State University. The State College 
is a shadowland, now functioning al- 
most wholly for Negroes with an iso- 


lated token of desegregation. The 
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private institutions are entirely out of 
focus. 


What of the future? One cannot see 
the State forever showering bounty, as 
it has in the past five years, on the 
College, if it is to remain a Negro col- 
lege. If the theory behind these expen- 
ditures is some vaguely adumbrated 
one of making the College “equal” to 
the University, that is factually im- 
practical. If the College be considered 
in fact a Negro institution, as appears 
to be the conception of its own board of 
trustees, the General Assembly, and 
practically everyone concerned in Del- 
aware, equalization is legally im- 
possible. Sooner or later, no doubt, 
sane advice, in line with that proffered 
by the three committees, will make 
itself felt. It is not fanciful to project 
that eventually the College will lose 
its present identity, be administra- 
tively absorbed by the University and 
become an integral, non-segregated 
unit in a total higher educational sys- 
tem of the State. Certainly a State- 
operated racial college would be a 
flagrant anachronism when desegre- 
gation is effectively achieved in all the 
elementary and secondary schools of 
the State. 


The two private colleges will change 
at their own pace. Goldey Beacom, the 
business college, would probably find 
elimination of discrimination easier 
for it to effect if one or two of the large 
and influential local business offices, 
following the lead of a number of Fed- 
eral establishments, would begin hir- 
ing clerical employees on a racially 
non-discriminatory basis. | Wesley 
Junior College is apparently of such 
small consequence even among Metho- 
dists that some prominent Delaware 
members of that denomination are not 
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aware that it adhers to a traditional 
racial admissions policy. 

Delaware is a small state. Its minus- 
cule size has led people to say that it 
is an excellent natural laboratory in 
which to institute and observe social 


change. There is enough enlightened 
opinion to bring about revision of the 
remnants of racial discrimination in 
higher education in the State. The risk 
lies in attempting to predict how long 
this opinion will continue submerged. 








CHAPTER VI 
DESEGREGATED HIGHER EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY 
C. H. Parrisu 


Professor of Sociology, University of Louisville 


In September, 1957, the Kentucky 
Governor’s Conference on Education 
was held in Louisville. The theme of 
the conference, “Education Beyond the 
High School,” provided the first op- 
portunity for a close look at Ken- 
tucky’s facilities for higher education 
within the context of a rapidly inte- 
grating public school system. The 
background materials prepared for this 
conference along with the replies to a 
questionnaire sent to college adminis- 
trators constitute the basic data for 
this article.! 


AVAILABILITY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


In 1956-57, education beyond the 
high school was afforded by forty 
institutions within the state of Ken- 
tucky exclusive of more than a dozen 
trade schools. In thirty-three of these 
schools liberal arts courses are avail- 
able, six are theological seminaries and 
one is a commercial college. 

There are twenty senior colleges and 
thirteen junior colleges. Table I gives 
the pertinent facts about each of these 
institutions. Seven of the senior col- 
leges publicly supported, the 
University of Kentucky, the munici- 
pally controlled University of Louis- 


are 


ville and five state teachers colleges, 
one of which, the Kentucky State 


1A short questionnaire covering the main 
points of this presentation was sent to thirty- 
four college and university presidents. Since 
many of the 22 responses are incomplete, no 
attempt is made at a statistical analysis. How- 
ever, where it seems appropriate, the comments 
of these administrators have been included in 
direct quotation. 


College, was formerly the segregated 
state college for Negroes. Two of the 
remaining senior colleges are inde- 
pendent; and the other eleven institu- 
tions are church affiliated.’ 

Two of the junior colleges, at 
Paducah and Ashland,’ are operated 
under state or municipal control. Of 
the remaining eleven, two are inde- 
pendent; Baptists and Catholics oper- 
ate three each, the Methodists, two, 
and the Presbyterians, one. 

All of these institutions are approved 
by the State Department of Education 
and are either accredited or in process 
of being accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The publicly-supported senior 
colleges along with Asbury College 
and Berea are also accredited by the 
National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. 

In 1956 there were 38,340 students 
enrolled in these forty institutions: 
As indicated by these data, there were 
14,663 persons in attendance at the 
two universities and 2,025 in theo- 
logical seminaries or religious training 
schools. The senior colleges, public and 
private, accounted for 18,703 of the 
persons taking courses above high 
school level. The remaining 2,949 
students were attending the junior 


2 Plans are now being made for the establish- 
ment at Louisville of a four-year liberal arts 
college under Baptist auspices. 

$ Until 1956 the Ashland school was an inde- 
pendent municipally-supported institution; since 
that time it has been operated as an extension 
center of the University of Kentucky. 
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Some Basic INFrorMATION ABouT Kentucky CoLLEeGes** 


TABLE I 





"1956 


Men 
Women Control or Enroll- *Programs Offered 
Name Location Coed Affiliation ment 123456 

SENIOR COLLEGES (27) 
Asbury Wilmore Coed Indep. 910 x x 
Asbury Theological Wilmore Coed Indep. 201 x 
Bellarmine Louisville Men Catholic 886 x x x 
Berea Berea Coed Indep. 1,165 x x x A-N 
Bowling Green College of 

Commerce Bowling Green Coed Proprietary 455 xx 
Brescia Owensboro Coed Catholic 465 xx x 
Carver School of Missions _ Louisville Coed Baptist 83 X X 
Center Danville Coed Presby. 452 x x 
College of Bible Lexington Coed Disciples 149 ya 
Eastern State Richmond Coed State 2,500 xxx x A 
Georgetown Georgetown Coed Baptist 1,011 x x x 
Kentucky State Frankfort Coed State 530 x x x 
Ky. Wesleyan Owensboro Coed Methodist be Bae 
Louisville Presby. Theol. 

Seminary Louisville Men Presby. 162 x x 
Morehead State Morehead Coed State 1,383 xx x AN 
Murray State Murray Coed State T297 tex & AM 
Nazareth Louisville Women Catholic 856 x x x N 
Pikeville Pikeville Coed Presby. 701 x x x 
St. Mary’s Marion Co. Men Catholic 185 x 
So. Bap. Theol. Sem. Louisville Coed Baptist 1,245 x X 
Transylvania Lexington Coed Disciples 478 x x 
Union Barbourville Coed Methodist 708 x x 
University of Ky. Lexington Coed State $592 «z= «aA 
Univ. of Louisville Louisville Coed Municipal 6,071 xxx xxM 
Ursuline Louisville Women Catholic 396 x x x 
Villa Madonna Covington Coed Catholic 865 x x 
Western State Bowling Green Coed State 251525 x x A 
JUNIOR COLLEGES (13) 

Ashland Ashland Coed Municipal 373 x x x 
Bethel Hopkinsville Coed Baptist 153 x x x 
Campbellsville Campbellsville Coed Baptist 400 x x x 
Caney Knott Co. Coed Indep. 108 x x 
Cumberland Williamsburg Coed Baptist Sirs & & 
Lees Jackson Coed Presby. 142 x x 
Lindsey Wilson Columbia Coed Methodist 168 x x x 
Loretto Marion Co. Women = Catholic 90 x x 
Midway Midway Women _ Indep. SF Ex 
Nazareth Junior Nelson Co. Women = Catholic 199 x x x 
Paducah Paducah Coed Municipal 410 x x x 
St. Catherine Washington Co. Women Catholic 140 x x x 
London Methodist 192 xxx 


Sue Bennett 


*PROGRAMS: 1-—LiberalArts;2 


Coed 


TeacherTraining;3—Business;4—Re ligious(vocational);5—-Graduate;6—Extensive 


Professional; A——Agriculture; N—Nursing; M—Medicine (At present there is only one medical school in 


the state.) 


> 





(** Adapted from: Background Material on Education Beyond The High School in Kentucky. Septeniber 25-26, 1957) 


colleges. The students in publicly- 
supported institutions constituted ap- 
proximately 63 per cent of the beyond 
high school enrollment. 


Uneven GEOGRAPHICAL DistRIBUTION 


Geographically, the distribution of 
these institutions is somewhat uneven 


throughout the state. There is a cluster 
of six schools in the Louisville area, 
including one of the Universities and 
the two most important theological 
seminaries. Eighty miles East of Louis- 
ville the University of Kentucky is at 
the center of a circle with a forty mile 
radius which includes another seven 
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ea Ss n * 
1956 EnroutMeNts BY Type or INstTiIrUTION ATTENDED 


Number of 


Type of Institution Institutions 
Universities 2 
Senior Colleges 

(Liberal Arts) 19 
Senior Colleges 

(Theological) 6 
Junior Colleges 13 
Lota! 40 


*From Background Material on 


Education Beyond the High School in Kentucky (Mimeographed) 


Per Cent of 


Enrollment Total Enrollment 
14, 663 38 
18,703 49 

2,025 5 
2,949 8 
38,340 «100, 


1956 Exrotumentrs sy Type or InxsrirurionaL Conrro.* 


I957, p:-3- 
Number of 
Type of Control [nstitutions 
Public—State 6 
Public—Municipal 3 
Private Si 
Total 40 


Per Cent of 


Enrollment Total Enrollment 
17,392 45 
6,854 18 
14,094 37 
38 ,340 100 


*From Background Material on Education Beyond the High School in Kentucky (Mimeographed), 


1957, p. 3. 


senior colleges and two junior colleges. 
in effect, the middle third of the state 
contains three-fifths of all of the state’s 
institutions of 


Western third of the state is especially 


learning. The 


higher 





ata 


advantage both in the number 


ind the accessibility of liberal arts 
colleges.* Some evidence for this con- 
clusion is found in the fact that 
Western counties taken as a whole send 


relatively fewer high school graduates 
to college than are sent by the counties 
in either of the other areas.® 


‘For a long time the mountain counties in 
the Eastern part of have received 


trention. Berea College has been devoted 


the 


tate 
peclaia 
I 


to this 


> Percent 


service, 
M ing 


chool graduate 


follows: Th 


ages of high 


college in 1956 are State 


ExpecreEp DemManp in 1970 

All observers agree that the present 
higher educational facilities in the state 
will not to meet the 
demand expected in 1970. A_ small 


indication of what this demand will be 


be adequate 


is the 10 per cent increase from 1956 to 
1957 in the combined enrollments of 
the smaller colleges responding to our 
questionnaire.® 


31%; Central Counties (excluding Louisville 
and Jefferson County) —36%; Eastern Counties 

28%; Western Counties—26%. Data from: 
Kentucky High School Graduates Who Went To 
College—1956 (Mimeographed) 1957. Prepared 
by Kentucky Council on Public Higher Educa 
tion. 

® Based on replies from 11 senior colleges and 4 


junior colleges as follows: Asbury, Bellarmine, 


Brescia, Center, Eastern, Georgetown, Kentucky 
State, Morehead, Nazareth, Pikeville, Ursuline 
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Further evidence is found in the 
comparatively rapid growth of the 
high schools throughout the state. 
From 1952 to 1956 the gain in high 
school enrollment (including both pub- 
lic and parochial schools) was nearly 17 
per cent. During the same period 
elementary school enrollment gained 
less than five per cent. In 1957 there 
were 4.3 per cent more high school 
pupils than there were the year before 
in comparison with only 1.3 per cent 
increase in the number of elementary 
school pupils.’ 

The implication here is that more 
youngsters are going to high school 
and are staying longer after they get 
there. It seems further likely that the 
percentage going to college will increase 
correspondingly. In 1956, 31 per cent 
of the State’s 22,575 high school 
graduates went on to college.® If there 
is just a slight increase in the per cent 
of graduates going to college, and 
present trends in high school enroll- 
ments continue, Kentucky graduates 
entering college each year could double 
by 1970. 

Administrators of institutions to 
which questionnaires were sent were 
asked the following question: 

“In terms of the existing facilities of 

higher education in the state what 

changes do you think would be 

required to meet the demand 10 

years from now?” 

Some of the responses were: 

“More teachers and more buildings.”’ 

“Probably more junior colleges, plus 

expansion of existing institution.” 
—all senior colleges and the junior colleges: 
Ashland, Bethel, Lees and Sue Bennett. 

? Kentucky Public School Directories for 1952- 
53-Vol. XX, No. 9 and 1956-57-Vol. XXIV, 
No. 10. These are Educational Bulletins pub- 
lished by the Department of Education, Com- 


monwealth of Kentucky. 
* Background Material op. cit. 


““At least 80% increase in both staff 

and facilities.” 

“Increased dormitory facilities and 

classroom = space... . Improvement 

in the quality of teaching.” 

“Major plant expansion and more 

efficient operation.” 

“A system of community junior 

colleges and approximate doubling of 

the dormitory facilities at all insti- 
tutions.” 

“Should prepare for about twice as 

many students.” 

“Fifty percent expansion of facilities 

and faculty.” 

“It’s difficult to be specific; but 

there will be a constant demand for 

new and better teachers and im- 

proved facilities.” 

These predictions are all the more sig- 
nificant when it is remembered that 
not all of these institutions are new 
operating at full capacity. 

The schools of the questionnaire 
group which have dormitories indicate 
that approximately one-tenth of their 
students come from outside Kentucky. 
Conversely, one-fourth of the college 
bound high school graduates from 
Louisville during the period 1948-1955 
went outside the state. It seems 
probable that as facilities are improved 
within the State the percentage going 
outside will be considerably reduced. 
An additional fact is that the in- 
creasing difficulty of getting into 
college will set limits on the number of 
Kentucky graduates accepted at insti- 
tutions outside of the State. Conse- 
quently, a fair conclusion would seem 
to be that in the next ten years the 
number and percentage of high school 
graduates wishing to continue their 
work will be much greater and op- 
portunity outside the state much less, 
so that the demand within the state 
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will develop much more rapidly than 
the bare statistics would seem to 
indicate. 


DESEGREGATION AT THE 
CoLLeGE LEVEL 


When considering desegregation in 
higher education in Kentucky, it is 
important to remember that the doors 
of Berea College were open to Negroes 
from its beginning in 1855 until 1904 
when the Kentucky Legislature en- 
acted a statute, known as the Day 
Law which forced the Negroes to leave. 
Forty-five years later a Federal Court 
decision initiated the series of events 
that culminated in the now virtually 
complete desegregation of the State’s 
institutions of higher learning.’ By 
virtue of this decision Lyman Johnson, 
a teacher in Louisville’s Central High 
School, was admitted to graduate 
courses at the University of Kentucky 
in 1949. The 1950 Kentucky Legisla- 
ture amended the segregation law so as 
to permit governing bodies of colleges 
and universities to revise their ad- 
mission policies if they so desired. In 
1950-1951 Berea, three Catholic col- 
leges in the Louisville area (Bellarmine, 
Nazareth and Ursuline), the University 
of Louisville and the Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary and Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary began admit- 
ting Negroes without discrimination 
to all of their courses. 

In passing it may be noted that this 
relatively early desegregation of all 
the institutions of higher learning in 
the Louisville area became an im- 
portant factor in the later desegrega- 


* For the best account of these initial phases 
ot desegregation in Kentucky see: R. B. Atwood, 
“The Public Negro College in a Racially 
Integrated System of Higher Education” in 
The Journal of Negro Education 21: 353 ff, 
Summer 1952. 


tion of the local public schools. In 
every instance desegregation was a 
voluntary action by a policy-making 
group involving influential persons in 
the Louisville community. There was 
therefore, strong support from the 
newspapers and the city administra- 
tion.!° The development in Louisville 
was further unique in that desegrega- 
tion was not limited to graduate and 
professional schools but was applicable 
to undergraduate schools as_ well. 
Further evidence of the favorable 
atmosphere created by the desegrega- 
tion of local colleges and professional 
schools may be found in the elimination 
of discrimination in city employment in 
January, 1954, and the quiet opening 
to Negroes of city parks and play- 
grounds in the summer of 1955. 

The next development in the de- 
segregation process with reference to 
Kentucky’s institutions of higher learn- 
ing followed immediately the 1955 
explanatory decree by the U. S. 
Supreme Court. The acceptance of 
Negroes in undergraduate courses at 
the University of Kentucky and the 
opening up of all the other state 
institutions occurred during _ this 
period. More recently (since 1956) 
similar action has been taken by ad- 
ditional private institutions possibly 
induced by the rapidly desegregating 
public schools. With one or two 
exceptions the institutions which have 
not changed their admission require- 
ments just have not gotten around to 
it yet. 

The Kentucky Council on Human 
Relations reported in 1956: 


“Only eleven (11) of Kentucky’s 
colleges are not reported to be 


10 See: Omar Carmichael and Weldon James, 
The Louisville Story; Simon and Shuster, 1957. 
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‘open’ and most of these are smaller 
schools. They have less the 12% of 
the students... .””! 


Answers to the questionnaire, men- 
tioned above, were received from seven 
of these ‘‘closed”’ schools. Two, Centre 
College and Lees Junior College indi- 
cated the adoption of a desegregation 
policy in 1957 but no Negroes have 
applied as yet. Five reported no change 
and four did not reply. At present, 
therefore, the list of segregated insti- 
tutions has been reduced to nine, four 
senior colleges and five junior colleges. 
The combined enrollment of these 
colleges in 1956 was 3693 or less than 
ten per cent of the total enrollment in 
all of the States’ institutions of higher 
learning. The extent of the disad- 
vantage to Negroes of exclusion from 
these schools is relatively slight as 
judged by the fact there have been no 
reported requests for admission to 
these schools from Negro applicants. 
In general the concentration of the 
Negro population in large urban centers 
and in the east central areas of the 
state® where many of the _ better 
colleges are located more than off-sets 
denial of entrance to the still segregated 
institutions. 


Necro STupENTS AT PREVIOUSLY 
““WHITE”’? COLLEGES 


The total number of Negro students 
in attendance at previously white 
colleges remains obscure. There has 
been no report available from several 
colleges and others do not keep 





Toward Integration (bound mimeographed) 
report by Kentucky Council on Human Rela- 
tions, Inc. 1956. 

” A. Lee Coleman, Albert C. Pryor and John 
R. Christiansen, The Negro Population of 
Kentucky at Mid-century, Bulletin 643 Kentucky 
Agricultural Experimental Station University of 
Kentucky, Lexington June, 1956. 


statistics by race. In response to our 
questionnaire exact information was 
received from ten institutions and 
reasonably secure estimates are avail- 
able for three others. See Table II. 
Of the five senior colleges for which 
enrollment figures are not available it 
is likely that only Berea and Murray 
have significant numbers of Negro 
students. Even taking into account 
undergraduate and graduate students 
in the theological schools and those 
attending the non-reporting junior 
colleges, it is improbable that the 
number of Negroes enrolled in previ- 
ously white colleges exceeds six hun- 
dred. Kentucky State College, the 
only previously Negro institution, 
reports an enrollment of 53 white 
students. 


Campus LIFE AT DESEGREGATED 
COLLEGES 


It is too early to get a clear picture 
of life on the campuses of these de- 
segregated institutions. Most of the 
answers to our questionnaire indicated 
that all facilities including dormitories 
are open. There are exceptions, of 
course. In some cases the question of 
use of cafeteria and dormitories has 
never come up. In one instance a 
Negro girl was unhappy in the dor- 
mitory and went home. The dormitory 
has been closed to Negro students 
since. 

Although there are reports of Negro 
participation in campus activities, 
particularly in athletics, it is not likely 
that this participation is extensive. A 
few comments on this point are en- 
lightening: 


“They attend ball games and com- 
pete for varsity sports and work on 
publications.” 
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TABLE II 


Necroes ENROLLED AT Previousty Wuire CoLLeGes IN KENTUCKY 


(As of April 1958 unless otherwise indicated) 














Senior Colleges Negro Students Source 
Bellarmine College 37 Official 
Centre College 0 Official 
Eastern College 3 Official 
Georgetown College + Official 
Morehead State College + Official 
Nazareth College 90 Estimate (1952) 
Pikeville College és Official 
University of Kentucky 125 Official estimate 
University of Louisville 185 Estimate (1956) 

Junior Colleges 
Ashland Junior College 9 Oficial 
Lees Junior College 0 Official 
Paducah Junior College 9 Official 
Sue Bennett College 2 Official 

493 


Total 


“Full participation in all activities. 


hold offices; at 
least one has been prom queen.” 


“Negro students 


‘“‘No demand for participation. Hun- 
dreds of white students do not 
participate in campus activities.” 


“Participate in most activities (sel- 
dom in social events and none in 
inter-collegiate athletics.) 


“All campus activities are open to 
them, but they are becoming very 
cautious about attending dances, 


” 


etc. 


Krom Kentucky State College there is 
the comment that “white students 
participate in football, basketball and 
track” but no indications is given of 
their participation or lack of it, in 
social events. 

It is a saving feature that for the 
most part the public schools of the 
communities where the colleges are 
located have been desegregated with- 
out opposition or incident. The partici- 
pation of Negroes in high school 
athletics all over the state has ac- 








celerated the tendency toward com- 
plete acceptance of the desegregation 
idea. Nevertheless, for some time to 
come problems may be expected to 
arise in connection with off-campus 
activities and the use of places of 
public accommodation which college 
students frequent. 


Errect oF DESEGREGATION ON THE 
““NEGRO”’ COLLEGE 


A few years ago there was con- 
siderable speculation about the fate of 
Kentucky State College when other 
schools in the state began to compete 
for Negro students. There seems to be 
less anxiety on this matter at the 
present time. In 1952 the President of 
Kentucky State College suggested a 
somewhat specialized role for the 
Negro land-grant college. He said, in 
part: 


Courses in the practical arts of 
living and working in the everyday 
world—the medium in which the 
vast majority of our citizens are and 
will continue to be found—are a 
vital necessity. They will be designed 
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to produce skilled artisans ready and 
able intelligently to meet and to 
solve the multitudinous problems 
which face our population day after 
day." 


However, the rapid desegregation of 
institutions of higher learning during 
the last three years has not had the 
effect of pushing Kentucky State into 
this somewhat narrow emphasis. In 
answer to our questionnaire, President 
Atwood projects a program of ex- 
pansion during the next ten years along 
much broader lines. He writes: 


“Desegregation has tended to im- 
prove the quality of instruction. 
Enrollment has not been adversely 
affected. In the long run, we believe 
the institution will attract a larger 
and better prepared student body.” 


Other respondents, though varying 
somewhat in the point of emphasis are 
generally in agreement that the future 
of Kentucky State College is assured 
in the new context. All of the comments 
quoted below are from administrators 
of other colleges in the state: 


“Heresay indicates that we (other 
publicly supported colleges) will 
create problems for the one state 
Negro college until the pressure on 
all colleges relieves the situation.”’ 


“T don’t think it will change much 
except in graduate schools.” 


“Relatively little, although Ken- 
tucky State College will not ex- 
perience the same growth as other 
institutions in Kentucky.” 


Rufus B. Atwood: “The Public Negro 
College in a Racially-Integrated System of 
Higher Education.” The Journal of Negro 
Education, Vol. 21, No. 2, Summer, 1952, p. 362. 


“None. There will probably always 
be a large group of Negroes who will 
prefer to go to Kentucky State 
College.” 


“Those Negro institutions that are 
really good will eventually enroll as 
many white students as white insti- 
tutions are enrolling Negro students 
now.” 

“On the whole I think desegregation 
in Kentucky has had a healthy effect 
on Kentucky State College. It 
seems to have grown in influence and 
prestige both with white and colored 
people in Kentucky.” 


Implicit in these comments with 
respect to Kentucky State College is 
the belief that the demand ten years 
from now for education beyond the 
high school will exceed the supply 
unless there is a considerable expansion 
of facilities and personnel now avail- 
able. It is therefore unrealistic to 
entertain the notion of discontinuing 
or changing the function of any well 
established institution now in opera- 
tion. It is also clear that the location of 
Kentucky State College at the capital 
city of the state makes it a logical 
choice of the large number of state 
employees who want to continue their 
education. 


In a sense, the lack of apprehension 
with regard to the future of Kentucky 
State College indicates the extent to 
which educators have veered away 
from thinking in segregated terms. 
There is general awareness that Ken- 
tucky faces a tremendous challenge 
during the next decade. There is also 
evidence of a new determination to 
raise Kentucky’s educational rank 
among the states from somewhere near 
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the bottom to a place much closer to serious consideration of specialized 
the United States’ average. The unified institutions based on racial or ethnic 
effort required for this task precludes differences. 
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CHAPTER VII 
DESEGREGATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN LOUISIANA 


SAMUEL L. GANDY 


Professor of Religion and Philosophy, Dillard University 


Acts OF THE LEGISLATURE 


The barriers to desegregation in the 
publicly-tax-supported institutions of 
higher education remain essentially 
legal. The Joint Legislative Committee 
On Segregation sponsored in 1956 two 
measures which were designed to pre- 
vent the continued registration of 
Negro students in four public institu- 
tions of higher education—Louisiana 
State University, Southwestern Loui- 
siana Institute, Southeastern Louisiana 
College, and McNeese State College. 
Act 15! of 1956 provides that no person 
shall be registered at any publicly 
financed institution of higher learning 
without presenting a certificate of good 
moral character signed by his former 
principal and superintendent. Act 249, 
according to the opinion, provides in 
effect that principals and superin- 
tendents will lose their jobs if they 
sign the certificates. 


AN ACT 


Establishing certain requirements for 
admittance to publicly financed insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the State 
of Louisiana; providing penalties for 
violations hereof, and to repeal all 
laws or parts of laws in conflict 
herewith. 


1 ACT NO. 15. House Bill No. 437. By: 
Messrs. Garrett, Gravolet, Dupont, Stinson, 
Napper, Sanders, Downes, Munson, Gaudin, 
Wilson, Leake, Myrick, Seam an, Lancaster, 
Jack, Delony, Aycock, Cefalu, Nelson, Percy, 
and Senators Rainach, Rogers, Crothers, 
Folse, Davis, Jones, Sims, Sevier, Patton, 
Folkes, and Sparks. Acts, State of Louisiana 
Regular Session, 1956. Constitutional Amend- 
ments, 1956. Published by Authority of the 
State, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1956. 
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Be it enacted by the Legislature 
of Louisiana 

Section 1. No person shall be 
registered at or admitted to any 
publicly financed institution of 
higher learning of this state unless 
he or she shall have first filed with 
said institution a certificate ad- 
dressed to the particular institution 
sought to be entered attesting to his 
or her eligibility and good moral 
character. This certificate must be 
signed by the Superintendent of 
Education of the Parish, County, or 
Municipality wherein said applicant 
graduated from High School, and 
by the principal of the High School 
from which he graduated. 

Section 2. The form of the above 
referred to certificate shall be pre- 
pared by the Department of Educa- 
tion of the State of Louisiana, and a 
sufficient number thereof shall be 
furnished to each Superintendent of 
Education through the State to 
meet the annual requirements of 
those seeking admission to the above 
institutions. He shall furnish suffi- 
cient copies thereof to applicants 
residing outside the State of 
Louisiana who apply therefor. 

Section 3. Each student graduat- 
ing from any public High School in 
the State of Louisiana shall be given 
proper notice of the above require- 
ment at the time of his or her gradua- 
tion; all publicly financed institu- 
tions of higher learning — shall 
incorporate in their annual cata- 
logues proper notice that the above 
referred to certificate is an essential 
requirement for admission. 

Section 4. Any official or em- 
ployee of any institution of higher 
learning financed by the State of 
Louisiana who admits any student 
to said institution in violation of the 
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provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of committing a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined not more than 
$500.00 or imprisoned for not more 
than six months, or both. 

Section 5. The State Board of 
Education and/or the Board of 
Supervisors of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College are hereby 
especially authorized and em- 
powered to adopt such other en- 
trance requirements, including apti- 
tude and medical examinations, as 
in their judgment may be fit and 
proper. 

Section 6. All laws or parts of laws 
in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. 

Approved by the Governor: June 

20, 1956. 

A true copy: 

Wape O. Martin, Jr., 
State. 


Secretary of 


AN ACT? 
To amend and re-enact Section 443 of 
Title 17 of the Louisiana Revised 
Statutes of 1950, relative to removal 
of teachers; procedures; right to 
appeal, by adding thereto as causes for 
removal membership in or contribu- 
tion to groups, organizations, move- 
ments or corporations prohibited from 
operating in the State of Louisiana, of 
advocacy of integration of the races 
in the state’s schools system or higher 
educational institutions. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature 
of Louisana: 

Section 1. Section 443 of Title 17 
of the Louisiana Revised Statutes of 
1950 is hereby amended and re- 
enacted to read as follows: 

443. Removal of teachers; pro- 
cedure, right to appeal 

A permanent teacher shall not be 
removed from office except upon 
written and signed charges of wilful 
neglect of duty, or incompetency 
or dishonesty, or of being a member 


2 ACT NO. 249. House Bill No. 1447. By:. 
Messrs. Garrett, Gravolet, Dupont, Stinson, 
Napper, Sens. Rainach, Folse, Crothers, and 
Davis. 


of or of contributing to any group, 
organization, movement or corpora- 
tion that is by law or injunction 
prohibited from operating in the 
State of Louisiana, or of advocating 
or in any manner performing any 
act toward bringing about integra- 
tion of the races within the public 
school system or any public institu- 
tion of higher learning of the State of 
Louisiana, and then only if found 
guilty after a hearing by the school 
board of the parish or city, as the 
case may be, which hearing may be 
private or public, at the option of 
the teacher. At least fifteen days in 
advance of the date of the hearing, 
the school board shall furnish the 
teacher with a copy of the written 
charges. The teacher shall have the 
right to appear before the board 
with witnesses in his behalf and 
with counsel of his selection, all of 
whom shall be heard by the board 
at the said hearing. Nothing herein 
contained shall impair the right of 
appeal to a court of competent 
jurisdiction. 


If a permanent teacher is found 
guilty by a school board, after due 
and legal hearing as provided herein, 
on charges of wilful neglect of duty, 
or of incompetency, of dishonesty, or 
of being a member of or of contribu- 
ting toany group, organization, move- 
ment or corporation that is by law or 
injunction prohibited from operat- 
ing in the State of Louisiana, or of 
advocating or in any manner per- 
forming any act toward bringing 
about integration of the races within 
the public school system of the State 
of Louisiana, and ordered removed 
from office, or disciplined by the 
board, the "teacher + nay, not more 
than one year from the date of the 
said finding, petition a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction for a full hearing 
to review the action of the school 
board, and the court shall have juris- 
diction to affirm or reverse the action 
of the school board in the matter. 
If the finding of the school board is 
reversed by the court and the teacher 
is ordered reinstated and restored to 
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duty, the teacher shall be entitled to 
full pay for any loss of time or salary 
he or she may have sustained by 
reason of the action of the said 
school board. 

Section 2. In case any part of this 
act shall be held to be unconstitu- 
tional, this shall not have the effect 
of invalidating any part of it that is 
constitutional and the part or parts 
not affected by such ruling shall 
continue in full force and effect. 

Section 3. All laws or parts of 
laws in conflict herewith be and the 
same are hereby repealed. 
Approved by the Governor: July 8, 
1956. 

A true Copy: 

Wape O. Martin, Jr., Secretary of 
State. 

OPINIONS OF THE Courts 

An opinion of district Judges Her- 
bert W. Christenberry and J. Skelly 
Wright in three consolidated cases held 
Acts 15 and 249 of 1956 unconstitu- 
tional. Even though the Judge issued 
injunctions restraining the state board 
of education and the officials of the 
public institutions concerned from re- 
fusing admission to Negro students, 
the time length of litigation, the stress 
of uncertainty, and a feeling of general 
intimidation had their effect upon 
registration by Negro students for the 
fall semester. There was the tendency 
of the undergraduates to enroll in the 
established separate colleges— 
Grambling and Southern. Interviews 
in the spring of 1957 with several 
transfer students supported this ob- 
servation. A student enrolled at 
Grambling College who had _trans- 
ferred from Southwestern Louisiana 
College remarked: “I couldn’t take 
any chances about my study this year 
so I enrolled here.” 

The United States Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals heard arguments of 
appeal by attorneys representing the 


State on January 16, 1958, and in 
April, 1958, rejected appeals by the 
Louisiana State University board of 
supervisors and the Louisiana State 
Board of Education, thereby sustain- 
ing the opinion of the district court 
that the acts of 1956 were unconstitu- 
tional. The language of the district 
court is challenging. The opinion, 
which was written by Judge J. Skelly 
Wright, states: 


« 


‘,.. another attempt by the Louisiana 
Legislature to preserve, by law, segrega- 
tion in the educational institutions of the 
state... while more subtle than its pred- 
ecessor, nevertheless fails because the 
14th Amendment of the Constitution 
‘nullifies sophisticated as well as simple- 
minded modes of discrimination.’ ”’ 
The Judge in his opinion stated 

further: 

“The fact that a transparent device is 

used, calculated to effect this same re- 

sult, (segregation in public schools) does 
not make the legislation less unconsti- 
tutional.” 

It is evident in the expressions of the 
opinion that the state tax-supported 
institutions of higher learning shall be 
open to all citizens of the state without 
regard to race, creed or color. This 
observation does not preclude further 
legal action in regard to those institu- 
tions presently closed to Negro 
students. 

There are students matriculating in 
the four institutions listed in the litiga- 
tion; namely, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, McNeese State College, South- 
western Institute, and Southeastern 
Louisiana College. There are no Negro 
students attending Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute, Northwestern State 
College, nor Francis T. Nicholls State 
College. There has been no legal pro- 
cedure instituted against any admis- 
sion practices in these colleges. 
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The Legislature approved in 1957 
the establishment of a “Commuter” 
College of Louisiana State University 
for New Orleans. The former Navy 
installation along the Lake Pont- 
chartrain shore has been purchased 
and the liberal arts college is to begin 
its operation in September (1958). 
Several Negro students have applied 
but their applications have been 
denied. A reply from the office of the 
Registrar to an applicant (Negro) is in 
part as follows: 


...the policy of Board of Supervisors 
of Louisiana State University, an agri- 
culture and mechanical college, as ad- 
ministrators of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity in New Orleans does not permit 
your admission. 
. Signed: W. R. BurLeson 
Registrar 


It is to be assumed that since the re- 
cently established Commuter College 
was not a direct part of the litigation 
involved in the above four named in- 
stitutions’ in the consolidated cases 
before the United States Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Acts 15 and 249 are 
still in effect. It is obvious that this is 
a technicality and that the admission 
of Negro students cannot be _per- 
manently denied. 


SrupenT Lire IN THE COLLEGES 


Shared social life is virtually non- 
existent in the institutions of higher 
learning and in only one institution 
was residency ever granted (Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge). The 
Negro student is primarily a commuter 
and limits his contacts almost ex- 
clusively to the classrooms. The cafe- 
terias and lounges are open and students 
do attend some athletic events, but 
there is no attendance (actually 


3 Op. cit., page 1. 


banned) at such social occasions as 
campus dances and parties. 

The stringent regulations resulting 
from the Acts of the Legislature, 1956, 
did much to dampen whatever initia- 
tive was being manifest by the Negro 
student, as well as any minimum of 
social concern on the part of his 
classmates. 

Geographical location seems to con- 
trol or direct mobility among students. 
The more liberally structured Southern 
part of Louisiana exhibits consider- 
ably less tension and hostility than the 
Northern sectors approximating the 
Arkansas and Mississippi borders. 

The personal relations at McNeese 
State College in Lake Charles are 
somewhat more friendly than those at 
Southwestern Institute in Lafayette 
and the personal relations at South- 
eastern College in Hammond are not 
as favorable as the responses at the 
two aforementioned institutions. 


ReEvicious FELLOWSHIPS 


It is to be credited to one or two 
denominational groups that they have 
maintained an “open door’ policy. 
There have been pressures against 
these groups for sustaining intergroup 
fellowship but the denominational 
clubs have been able to survive. 

The student movements, both re- 
ligious and not so designated, have 
represented friendly outposts when the 
normal on-campus group activities and 
organizations have been closed to the 
Negro student. 

It is to be noted that religious or- 
ganizations have been the “helping 
hand” in other states where students 
of color have been granted admission 
by law.‘ Intimidation takes its toll and 


~ 4 University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
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legislative acts which carry penalties 
for violation do not stimulate coura- 
geous action on the part of high school 
graduates, or supporting adults. Legis- 
lation undergirded with rigid customs 
injure tender shoots of confidence to 
such degree as to virtually destroy 
individual action. When laws prevent 
otherwise reasonable communication 
in community living it is a difficult 
task to afford necessary healing and 
restoration of appreciative contacts.° 
When the economic pressures are 
enforced, then even ordinary lines of 
communication are snapped. 
Private INstTITUTIONS 

The private colleges and universities 
in the state have not desegregated 
fully, and only in the parish of Orleans 
is there partial desegregation. 

Loyola University admits Negro 
students to its School of Law, Institute 
in Industrial Relations, the Graduate 
School, the Evening School, and the 
Extension Division. There are no 
students of color in the undergraduate 
college. Students move rather freely 
in the divisions where they are ma- 
triculating. 

The New Orleans Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary has six students enrolled 
in its graduate program of studies but 
refuses admission at the. undergrad- 
uate level. 

Xavier University has one white 
student and several Far East students. 
Dillard University has no white stu- 
dents but there are several students 
from the Caribbean Zone. There is no 
policy against the admission of non- 
Negro students in these two institu- 
tions. 

The faculty and students of Tulane 

° Look Magazine, May, 1958, p. 90f., “How 


It Looks from the South’, Le Roy Collins, 
Governor of Florida. 


University, in different polls, favor by 
a sizable majority the admission of 
Negro students but the Board of 
Trustees has failed to approve a change 
in admissions policy. 

Tue SraTe Picrure 

Louisiana is among the “hard core’”’ 
deep South states. The tightened legal 
defenses remain with the propaganda 
of the White Citizens’ Councils re- 
sounding in various parishes through- 
out the state. 

The joint legislative committee on 
segregation has carried its publicity to 
areas beyond the South. The Com- 
mittee purchased a full page advertise- 
ment in the Monday, February 17, 
1958, section 3, page 8, edition of the 
New York Herald Tribune. The paid 
advertisement (around $3,500) was 
addressed “To The People of New 
York City, the Position of the South 
on Race Relations.’ It is claimed by 
this state financed committee (around 
$100,000) that the South is winning 
the North to its position on segrega- 
tion. 

Measures passed by the 1956 Legis- 
lature closed or made _ laboriously 
difficult most avenues of communica- 
tion between Negro and white citizens. 
The acts affecting athletic contests 
and entertainment are _ nationally 
known. 

The Civil Rights Bill as passed by 
the Congress may provide some in- 
vestigation of registration and voting 
procedures in certain parishes. 

Waiting rooms are still segregated 
in all parishes, even for interstate 
passengers. The usual reading of the 
sign designating passenger movement 
is as follows: 

“Interstate and Colored Intrastate 

Waiting Room” 
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“White intrastate waiting room.” 
“Police Order” 

Jim-crow seating on most trains out 
of New Orleans is no longer enforced, 
but the subtleties of direction and 
inference tend to place most Negro 
passengers in the traditional first 
coach. 

The limousine service from Moisant 
International Airport is now open to 
all airline passengers, though taxicab 
service within the city remains re- 
stricted. 

Public transit (busses and street 
cars) is segregated, but two cases in- 
volving the use of public busses are 
now in the courts, the New Orleans 
case being in a final appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court. 


Errecr or DESEGREGATION UPON THE 
Necro CoLieGe 

The statistics on enrolment of Negro 
students in formerly all-white state 
tax-supported institutions of higher 
learning are not attainable. An inquiry 
in each locality, however, reveals that 
the number of students actually ma- 
triculating is small with the largest 
registration being in the more friendly 
Southern parishes of the state. For 
example, ten students are studying at 
Southeastern in Hammond while ap- 
proximately 125 students are engaged 
in a program of studies at Lafayette, 
excluding the extension division. 

There is no competition in enrolment 
at the present time. In fact, Southern 
and Grambling State Colleges are 
bulging in student population and 
capital expenditures in new structures 
are in the millions of dollars. 

Neither is there competition at the 
point of teaching staff. The private 
colleges, of course, do experience com- 
petition with the state tax-supported 


institutions in regard to_ teachers’ 
salaries and other benefits. 

The program of studies and general 
course offerings are much more exten- 
sive. The cost to the student is sub- 
stantially less in tax-supported insti- 
tutions. 

The establishment of a Commuter 
College in New Orleans may affect the 
enrollment at Dillard and Xavier 
Universities since the tuition cost is 
surprisingly low by contrast. However, 
the effect upon enrollment is yet to be 
determined since the present policy of 
the Commuter’s College is non-ad- 
mittance of Negro students. 


CONCLUSION 


Progress in desegregation will de- 
pend in large measure upon the de- 
mands of Negro students (using court 
appeals or injunctions) for admission 
to state tax-supported colleges. Stu- 
dents will have to become more deter- 
mined in their desires and more willing 
to endure the social climate of the 
campus. The growing insights and 
sense of fair play by student move- 
ments on campus will afford a receptive 
orientation. 

The private and church-related col- 
leges will continue to wrestle with their 
consciences and with their governing 
boards. 

It is assumed that as democratic 
gains are made in other areas of the 
civic life, some further progress may 
be expected in the colleges. 

As there is no ground for despair, 
there is neither foundation for imme- 
diate realization of “rights” goals. 
Even as this chapter is being concluded 
the Legislature is beginning its 1958 
session. The words of the spiritual are 
appropriate, “‘. .. nobody knows what 
the end will be?” 
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CHAPTER VIII 
DESEGREGATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN MARYLAND 


G. James FLEMING 


Associate Professor of Political Science, Morgan State College 


”» 


By law, by “custom,” by recent 
declaration, and/or by practice the 
institutions of higher learning in Mary- 
land are committed to a policy whereby 
Negro Americans are not refused ad- 
mission because of their race. In reply 
to the question, ““What is the present 
policy of your institution,’ twenty- 
four of twenty-five responding insti- 
tutions checked affirmatively the fol- 
lowing: “To admit all qualified 
applicants, regardless of race.” The 
additional respondent wrote that it 
admits the “ ‘best qualified’ rather 
than ‘all qualified’.... No one is 
excluded solely on the basis of race.’”! 

The College Blue Book \ists seventy- 
two institutions of higher learning in 
Maryland. This directory includes 
every type of institution and also gives 
separate listings to the constituent 
“schools” and “colleges” of the larger 
institutions. Without the latter double 
entries the total number of institutions 
would be nearer to thirty-six, to which 
should be added seven community 
junior colleges recently established by 
school districts, on a more or less 
emergency basis. For this study infor- 
mation was requested from thirty-four 
institutions. Completed questionnaires 
were returned by twenty-four. The 
institutions identifying themselves as 
“religious” are sponsored by the 





From replies to a questionnaire submitted 
to 34 institutions of higher learning. Ad- 
ditional data and clarification from interviews 
of students, educators, and others who have 
kept themselves informed on the educational 
situation in Maryland. 


Roman Catholic, the Methodist or the 
Seventh Day Adventist churches. Some 
“‘private”’ institutions added that they 
have “religious affiliation.” Of the four 
predominantly Negro institutions—all 
state operated—only one replied. 

Classified on the basis of their state, 
private or religious character, the 
responding institutions are state, 8; 
private, 9; religious, 8. 

The information furnished by the 
institutions was augmented by inter- 
views with students, educators, and 
community leaders. Similar steps were 
taken in order to ascertain the state 
of desegregation in the institutions 
which did not reply. The State Depart- 
ment of Education clarified the situa- 
tion in the teachers colleges. Alto- 
gether, substantial information from 
thirty-four institutions became avail- 
able. 

So far as the predominantly white 
institutions are concerned, it is not 
possible to give the exact total of 
Negroes attending them. Some insti- 
tutions, especially the larger urban 
ones, seem to have no official statistics 
showing race. This condition is also 
true for predominantly Negro Morgan 
State College, Baltimore, where no one 
could tell the actual number of whites 
enrolled. Dr. Richard A. Mumma, dean 
of McCoy College, evening branch of 
the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, wrote: “We simply do not count, 
so no statistics on this point are 
available.” Some institutions declared 
their policy to be non-discriminatory 
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but added that no Negroes had ever 
applied. One college, which replied 
that it has “no policy regarding the 
admission of non-white students,” and 
which has no Negroes enrolled, is 
credited with having called a Negro 
newspaper and asked for 
securing Negro applicants.” Some insti- 
tutions stated, in way of policy, that 
they are prepared to admit any 
students who are recipients of state- 


help in 


financed scholarships. Some colleges 
are small enough to be in a position to 
give the exact number of their Negro 
students. Others pointed out that they 
have Oriental students but no Negroes. 

None of the twenty-five institutions 
replying to the questionnaire admitted 
a policy against the admission of 
Negroes. Some even took credit for 
having had a non-racial policy from 
their very establishment. One state 
college averred that its non-discrimina- 
tory policy (“not stated in writing’) 
has existed “‘since the institution was 
founded.” Said _ institution was 
founded in 1840. A Catholic priest- 
training institution stated that its 
non-discriminatory policy started 
“with the foundation of our Order 400 
years ago.” 


THE PREDOMINANTLY WHITE 
INSTITUTIONS 


The most important predominantly 
white institutions of higher learning in 
the state are the University of Mary- 
land and the Johns Hopkins University 
—the University of Maryland by 
virtue of its size, its variety of offerings 
and its being a branch of government; 
Johns Hopkins because of its un- 
questioned worldwide eminence. Mary- 


2 Interview with Mr. Cliff Mackay, Man- 
aging Editor, Afro-American newspapers, 
Baltimore. 
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land consists of sixteen schools and 
colleges, including law, engineering, 
dentistry and medicine. Its student 
body is distributed on two Maryland 
campuses and in foreign centers in 
North America, Europe and Asia. Its 
Maryland student body totals 16,900. 

Johns Hopkins, famed as a_post- 
graduate and professional institution, 
has schools of medicine, engineering, 
business and industrial management, 
advanced international studies, hy- 
giene and public health, and McCoy 
College. It also operates the famed 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. The Uni- 
versity of Maryland, as the state 
Land Grant institution, has an obliga- 
tion to train all qualified students of 
the state. The Hopkins has the 
privilege of exercising a high degree of 
selectivity and the greatest freedom in 
choosing “the best qualified” from 
wheresoever they apply. 

The University of Maryland has 
had experience with admitting Negro 
students for more than twenty years, 
ever since the Maryland Court of 
Appeals opened its law school to 
Negroes.’ During the 1957-58 school 
year, there were thirteen Negro stu- 
dents in a total law enrollment of 431. 
Until 1954, however, policy dictated 
that the undergraduate departments 
must be closed to Negroes, who were 
expected to attend the all-Negro 
Maryland State College at Princess 
Anne, a division of the state university. 
In 1954, following the Supreme Court’s 
desegregation decision, the Board of 
Regents of the University of Maryland, 
revised its racial policy, thus making 
the open-door policy of its law school 
institution-wide.* 


3 Murray v. Pearson, 169 Md. 479 (1935). 
4Reply to writer’s questionnaire from 
University of Maryland Law School. 
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In addition to the law school, 
Negroes are, and have been enrolled in, 
and have graduated from the Mary- 
land schools of medicine, dentistry, and 
nursing, according to the best informa- 
tion and newspapers. Three are pres- 
ently enrolled in medicine, in a medical 
student body of 353. Likewise, Negroes 
are also enrolled in the graduate school 
and some have been granted fellow- 
ships and teaching assistantships. 
Negro graduates of several schools, 
especially law, have won election to 
honorary scholastic and _ professional 
societies. Visits to the campus and 
conversations with faculty members 
indicate that there are also a number 
of undergraduates, but one cannot 
dare hazard a guess as to the number.® 

It seems fair to say that, by policy 
and practice, the University of Mary- 
land now admits qualified students, 
without discrimination based solely on 
race and color. 

The Johns Hopkins University, 
proper, has 7,455 students with “pro- 
portionately few Negroes.” These 
“few” appear to be distributed in 
most of the university’s divisions, with 
notable exception in the quasi- 
autonomous School of Medicine, where 
a Negro has never been enrolled. 
“Some have applied but none found 
to meet the requirements,” the regis- 
trar informed the writer by telephone. 
The questionnaire returned by the 
medical school states that, “by cus- 
tom,” it accepts qualified students 
regardless of race. Present enrollment 
in the medical school is 293. 

° The registrar of the University of Mary- 
land did not return the completed ques- 
tionnaire. Completed questionnaires were 
returned, however, by the schools of medicine 
and law. The appointment of graduate 
fellows and assistants is known by the writer 


because Morgan State College graduates have 
received such appointments. 


In this institution of very high 
standards and relatively high student 
fees, there are a few Negro under- 
graduates, easily identified as students 
through the uniform worn by members 
of the Reserved Officers Training 
Corps. There are Negroes in the 
graduate school, three having received 
the doctor of philosophy degree be- 
tween 1955 and 1958, and several 
having received masters’ degrees. From 
time to time, since World War II, 
Negroes have been enrolled in the 
School of Hygiene and Public Health. 
McCoy College, which is oriented 
towards the employed student and is 
community-centered, is known to have 
a number of Negroes among its 6,559 
enrollees. The college was not in 
position to offer a figure. 

The Hopkins’ policy is also reflected 
in its awarding of fellowships, assistant- 
ships and other honors to Negroes, 
including most recently (May 1958) its 
election of Mrs. Elaine Davis, Balti- 
more school principal, to Phi Beta 
Kappa, on the eve of her receiving the 
Ph.D. degree. 


OTHER Private INsTITUTIONS 


In addition to the Johns Hopkins 
University, a sampling of the pattern 
of admission policies in the private 
institutions may be summarized along 
the following lines, noting current en- 
rollment and recording any clarifying 
excerpts from the answers to ques- 
tionnaire. 

Goucher College, Towson: Enroll- 
ment, 700 women; two Negroes. Inter- 
racial policy adopted December 14, 
1953—“The Board of Trustees au- 
thorized the president to accept appli- 
cations from Negro students on the 
same basis as from white students.” 

Hood, Frederick: Enrollment, 543 
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women; no Negroes. ““We have no 
statement of policy since we have not 
had Negro applicants.” 

Peabody Conservatory-College of 
Music, Baltimore: Enrollment, 393 
men and women; 11 Negroes. Present 
policy adopted “‘about 1950 by action 
of governing board.” 

St. John’s, Annapolis: Enrollment, 
201; three Negroes. Policy adopted in 
1948. Since then, this college, noted for 
its “Great Books” emphasis, “has had 
as many as seven and as few as one 
Negro. ...” 

Washington, Chestertown: Enroll- 
ment, 485 men and women; no 
Negroes. None has applied. “The 
college will accept any qualified appli- 
cant who is appointed to a state 
scholarship. .. .” 

Western Maryland, Westminster: 
Enrollment, 642 men and women; no 
Negroes. “Since there has never been 
a Negro applicant, the question of 
policy has not been raised.” 

The statement of Washington Col- 
lege (above) to the effect that it will 
accept “any qualified applicant... 
appointed to a state scholarship,” calls 
for some explanation. This statement 
is linked to the fact that Washington 
College receives about $100,000 per 
year from the state to support sixty- 
seven scholarships—scholarships _ to 
which high school graduates are named 
by state legislators. These scholarship 
grants are given to nondenominational 
institutions. In addition, there are 152 
state-financed Teacher Education 
scholarships and a number, as required, 
of War Orphan scholarships. In the 
case of these two classes of scholar- 
ships, the winners may select any 
institution he chooses, denominational 
or nondenominational. 

These state scholarships, which total 
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1,411, may be the avenues through 
which Negroes will gain admission into 
all-white or formerly white institutions 
—if and as they are appointed by state 
legislators, and if Negro high school 
applicants press for these appointments 
and pass the required examinations. 


Re.icious INsriruTIoNns 


Loyola College, a Catholic institu- 
tion operated by the Jesuits in Balti- 
more, is given credit in its community 
for stimulating the admittance of 
Negroes into erstwhile white institu- 
tions. The college states that it admits 
qualified applicants, regardless of race 
and color—‘‘by custom’’—but it gave 
no date when this policy became 
activated. It is known that Negroes 
have attended for sometime and today, 
according to the college, there are 
forty-four in the evening and graduate 
divisions, but only two in the day 
session. Loyola’s total enrollment is 
1,278—690 in the day division; 588, 
evening and graduate. 

The interracial policy, according to 
the Rev. Joseph K. Drane, S.J., 
academic vice-president, is ‘“‘nowhere 
stated” but there is “the same policy” 
in all divisions of the college. 

Among other institutions with “re- 
ligious” affiliation, there are these 
findings, as given in their answers to 
questionnaire: 

Mount Saint Agnes, Mount Wash- 
ington, Baltimore: Roman Catholic. 
Enrollment, 269 women; three Ne- 
groes. No stated racial policy, but 
Negroes first admitted 1950. “We 
have always considered Negro appli- 
cants on the same basis as those of 
other races. ...” 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, 
Baltimore: Roman Catholic. Enroll- 
ment, 365 women; “seven or eight 
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Negroes.” First admitted 1951. “No 
statement of policy regarding race; just 
the scholastic and character require- 
ments as listed in our... catalog.” 

St. Charles, Catonsville: Roman 
Catholic. Enrollment, 141, composed 
“exclusively of boys and young men 
who have announced their intention of 
studying for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood.” No Negroes presently but 
“has admitted to our college depart- 
ment Negro students in the past.” 

St. Mary’s Seminary and University, 
Baltimore: Roman Catholic. Enroll- 
ment, 750 men; six Negroes. “Any 
qualified candidate for the priesthood is 
admitted.” 

Woodstock College, Woodstock: Ro- 
man Catholic. Enrollment, 234 men 
training for priesthood; no Negroes. It 
admits “only those who have fulfilled 
the ten years of training in our lower 
institutions. No policy against ad- 
mitting Negroes into Jesuit Order.” 

Washington Missionary, Yakoma 
Park: Seventh Day Adventist. Enroll- 
ment, 779 men and women; about 
fifteen Negroes; admitted ‘for junior 
and senior years only.”’ Policy adopted 
1954. 

Wesley Theological Seminary, West- 
minister: Methodist. Enrollment, 140; 
two Negroes. Policy “‘not stated; we 
just do not discriminate” (In Septem- 
ber, 1958, this institution will move to 
Washington, D. C.). 


OrHER Strate INsTITUTIONS 


In addition to the University of 
Maryland, the predominantly white 
public-supported colleges are three 
teachers colleges, seven community 
junior colleges, and a “seminary 
junior” college. The teachers colleges, 
as well as the public schools, changed 
their admission policies, favorable to 


Negroes, following action of the State 
on June 22, 1955. The action in refer- 
ence to the colleges read: 

Segregation according to race is hereby 
abolished in all of the State teachers 
colleges of Maryland. Historically and 
under the former practice of separate 
but equal facilities the present five State 
teachers colleges have heretofore been 
classed into three colleges for white stu- 
dents and two colleges for colored stu- 
dents. That classification is now 
eliminated.® 

The pattern at the predominantly 
white state-supported colleges may be 
summarized as follows (The colleges 
are located in cities of the same name): 

Frostburg Teachers College, located 
in the coal-mining section of Western 
Maryland, had “three or four” Negroes 
in the year following desegregation, but 
none since, according to information 
gathered at the State Department of 
Education. Its enrollment is 588. 

Salisbury Teachers College, on the 
Eastern Shore, has had only one Negro 
(in a summer session) since 1955. Its 
enrollment is 328. 

Towson Teachers College, in a suburb 
of Baltimore, has had “‘a few” Negroes 
since desegregation. Its enrollment is 
1,256. 

St. Mary’s Seminary Junior College, 
state supported, operates under its own 
board of trustees. It offers work from 
the third year of high school through 
the second year of college. Its enroll- 
ment is 228. Last year there was “one 
Negro student in our evening pro- 
gram.”’ Adds the college: “We believe 
this is a good way for us to begin in- 
tegration in a conservative way in our 
community. .... : 

The county community colleges 


Joint statement by the State Board of 
Education and the Board of Trustees of the 
State Teachers Colleges. 
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usually hold evening classes in high 
school buildings. They are relatively 
new. The Montgomery County Junior 
College reports ten Negroes in a stu- 
dent body of 890; the Hagerstown 
Junior College reports five Negroes in 
its enro]lment of 335. This Washington 
County institution “would like to en- 
courage more Negroes” to enroll. There 
are a number of Negroes in the Balti- 
more City college. There is none in the 
two Baltimore county colleges. It is 
not known that there are any in the 
colleges in Frederick and Harford 
counties. Official enrollment figures for 
the seven community junior colleges 
show 1004 full time students and 729 
part time. Of the total enrollment 538 
of the full time students, and 179 part 
time, are in Baltimore City. 


THE PREDOMINANTLY NEGRO 
COLLEGES 


There are four predominantly Negro 
institutions in the state: Maryland 
State College, at Princess Anne, a 
Land Grant branch of the University 
of Maryland; Morgan State College, 
Baltimore, a liberal arts college with 
its own independent board of trustees; 
Coppin State Teachers College, Balti- 
more, and Bowie State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bowie, both operated by the State 
Department of Education. All four, by 
law and desire, are open to all qualified 
students, regardless of their race or 
color. Only Morgan is known to have 
both Negro and white students. Of its 
over 1900 regular students during the 
present (1957-58) school year, the 
registrar estimates eleven to be whites 
in the day session; evening students 
estimate that there are about the same 
number in the “Evening College”; in 
the 1957 summer session there were 
about twenty-five or thirty. A rough 
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total of forty-seven. Morgan graduated 
its first white student in 1955, indicat- 
ing that it did not wait for the Supreme 
Court’s decision of 1954 to admit 
qualified white applicants. In earlier 
years, several white students have 
attended Morgan State, but they did 
not continue to graduation, or were 
interested only in some special training 
offered at the college. 

The Morgan board of trustees for- 
malized its racial policy following the 
Supreme Court’s 1954 decision in these 
words: 

In compliance with the decision of the 

Supreme Court of the United States, 

Morgan State College will continue its 

policy of admitting any qualified student 


and of employing staff members with- 
out regard to race.’’? . 


Both Coppin and Bowie state col- 
leges have received applications from 
white students, although none has, as 
yet, enrolled. The faculties of Coppin 
and Maryland State include members 
of both races and Bowie has also had 
some white teachers. 

None of the predominantly Negro 
colleges is thinking of closing its doors 
because of the Supreme Court’s de- 
segregation edict. All four are expand- 
ing plants, improving curricula and 
enriching faculties. The teachers col- 
leges are seen as needed to meet the 
state’s great need for elementary 
school teachers. These colleges believe, 
also, that as their facilities are im- 
proved, they will attract white stu- 
dents, as well as many Negro students 
who now go to out-of-state institutions. 
It is held that Coppin, because of its 
location in Baltimore, may easily serve 
all the people of the city, regardless of 
race, since it is the only state teachers 


7 Morgan State College Bulletin, February, 
955. 
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college within city limits. The present 
enrollment of the two teachers colleges 
are: Coppin, 333; Bowie, 310. 

Maryland State College has an en- 
rollment of about 400. It is the most 
important institution in its county, 
has many friends in the legislature, and 
has the prestige and support of the 
state university on its side. This 
combination seems destined to insure 
its future, despite the fact that it has 
no populous area to draw upon. 

The president of Morgan State 
College, Dr. Martin D. Jenkins, in 
reply to a questionnaire, suggested 
what changes desegregation would 
bring to his institution. He wrote: 

Increasing proportion of white students; 

upgrading average level of student and 

faculty performance; wider area of serv- 
ice to the community and State; increas- 


ing proportion of white nonteaching 
staff members. 


The experiences at Morgan State, 
with which the writer is acquainted, as 
well as the reaction of other concerned 
persons, seem to support the following 
as reasons why the predominantly 
Negro colleges will continue their 
existence, short of some unforeseen 
circumstances: 


1. The tremendous pressure for ad- 
mittance being faced by all institu- 
tions of higher learning means that 
very many good students will not be 
able to gain admission into the school 
of their first choice, or into those 
which are in position to exercise the 
highest selectivity, or those which 
have quotas in order to maintain 
certain balances. (There is no impli- 
cation here that quotas are always 
used with wrong motives or for 
racially discriminatory ends). 


2. The long years of undergrade high 


school education for Negroes in most 
parts of the state will lead high 
school graduates to attend a college 
which has learned how to start with 
students where they are and upgrade 
them to full college calibre (this 
being done by special faculty and 
facilities and special programs as, for 
instance, in English and mathe- 
matics). 


3. The cost of education will cause 
even students of the highest ca- 
pacity to select a school where costs 
are relatively low, as is the case with 
most Negro colleges, compared with 
the white institutions. 


4. Many parents, including many in 
the more Northern states, prefer a 
“good Negro college” because they 
believe their children will have a 
“more normal” experience and “form 
friendships which will last a life- 
time,” including, for the daughters, 
finding potential husbands. 


5. Those persons interested in fur- 
ther training are recognizing that 
graduating from a Negro college 
does not hurt their chances of gaining 
admission into the best graduate and 
professional schools, and winning 
fellowships and scholarships. 


6. White students who do not prefer, 
or cannot afford, to attend an out-of- 
town institution, or who need schol- 
arship aid, or who prefer a small 
college, or who are interested in a 
specific program, or who seek a 
different kind of experience will 
increasingly select a Negro college 
which satisfies their quest. 


7. There are no present signs that 
the predominantly white institu- 
tions are promoting the entrance of 
Negroes into their student bodies or 
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encouraging any substantial increase 
in the number now in attendance. 


In reference to white students enter- 
ing predominantly Negro institutions 
(Par. 6 above), one can turn to the 
many years’-long experience of Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., espe- 
cially insofar as professional training is 
concerned. From the 1870’s on, whites 
have attended, first its law school, then 
its medical and dental schools, and now 
also its engineering, graduate and 
social work schools. There are also 
numbers of whites in its undergraduate 
departments. This experience is sig- 
nificant since there are a good many 
other educational institutions in the 
Greater Washington area. Farther 
South, since the Supreme Court’s 
desegregation decision, West Virginia 
State College and Lincoln University 
(of Missouri) have enrolled hundreds 
of white students, around 400 in the 
former and 200 in the latter. The West 
Virginia State summer session has 
been attracting more whites than 
Negroes. 


Morgan State College, which is 
credited with unusual facilities in the 
natural sciences, has found applications 
from whites overwhelming for its 
summer science institutes for high 
school teachers—a project under- 
written by the National Science Foun- 
dation and which allows unusual 
scholarship grants to those accepted. 
Of the fifty-nine persons accepted for 
the institute in 1957, sixteen were 
whites. Some brovght wife or husband 
and children with them, lived in 
dormitories, enjoyed swimming pool, 
and worked together, without any 
inhibitions even though they came 
from Louisiana, Florida, the counties 
of Maryland, and Baltimore City.® 
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While all kinds of institutions that 
are poor in program and leadership 
stand to fail, the view in Maryland is 
that the predominantly Negro college 
need not fail, just because it is pre- 
dominantly Negro. Rather, those 
which achieve their objectives as 
educational institutions still can, and 
may need to make, a greater contribu- 
tion, due to the rising pressures of all 
youth for training, the personal desires 
of Negro youth and their parents, the 
possibility that more whites will seek 
admission, and the fact that the pre- 
dominantly white colleges are not 
waging any crusade to enroll Negro 
students. 


CONCLUSION 


Altogether, there are probably no 
more than 250-350 Negroes in pre- 
dominantly white institutions in Mary- 
land in a year like 1957-58. In the four 
Negro colleges there are no more than 
about forty whites. The white colleges, 
together, represent a total enrollment 
of about 39,000. In the 25 returning 
questionnaires there are reported a 
total of some 24,000 students, with an 
estimated 145 Negro students (ex- 
cluding racial figures from the state 
university, McCoy College and Johns 
Hopkins). Each one can put his own 
interpretation as to what these esti- 
mates and reflections mean, whether 
real progress or not, either standing 
alone, or compared with other states, 
under similar conditions. 

It seems in order to note the follow- 
ing: The data and comments of the 
several institutions indicate no “hard 
core” of opposition to the idea of 

8 Frequently white dieticians also come to 
Morgan State for advanced courses in home 
economics, in order to fulfill requirements for 


admission to the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, 
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educational desegregation or integra- 
tion. The character of the institutions 
which have actually admitted Negroes 
is significant, in that they are not all in 
metropolitan Baltimore or in_ the 
cosmopolitan Maryland-Washington 
area; nor are the institutions all 
publicly supported, nor are they all 
either church-affiliated or nondenomi- 
national. 

It is also notable that some institu- 
tions had actually revised their ad- 
mission practices some years before the 
Supreme Court’s decision changed 
national standards. Thus, non-govern- 
mental and governmental action have 
united to place Maryland in a position 
where any institution may liberalize 


its racial practices still further, because 
it need not be afraid of being accused 
of changing established patterns. 

The early courage of a few private 
colleges, the unprecedented decision of 
Maryland’s highest court in 1935, the 
unequivocal position of the State 
Board of Education, the outspoken 
stand of the state’s Chief Executive,’ 
that “I shall uphold the law” (follow- 
ing the Supreme Court’s decision), and 
increasingly vigorous two-party and 
multi-racial politics in the state—all 
these have apparently made it possible 
to report the progress in Maryland 
here recorded. 


9 Governor Theodore R. McKeldin. 








CHAPTER IX 
HIGHER EDUCATION AND DESEGREGATION IN MISSOURI 


SipNEY J 


Professor of Education, L 


In considering the problem of de- 
segregation in higher education in 
Missouri one is strikingly reminded of 
the attitude expressed by various seg- 
ments of the populace of the state 
toward the secessionist movement of 
Civil War days. While the majority 
opinion relative to desegregation, like 
that toward secession, has been in 
favor of complying with the intent 
and meaning of the Supreme Court 
decision of 1954, there are evidences of 
either reluctant total compliance or 
of only partial immediate compliance. 
That is to say, insofar as public higher 
education is concerned, statutory re- 
visions permitting desegregation fol- 
lowed closely the Court’s decision. 
Positive encouragement of actual de- 
segregation, however, does not appear 
to be as universal. In this instance, as 
in other areas of civil rights, the letter 
of the law has not been commensurate 
with the spirit of the law. As one would 
expect, the acceptance of the principle 
of equality of opportunity in higher 
education by non-public institutions 
represents a greater degree of diversi- 
fication than is expressed in public in- 
stitutions. It is probably not surprising 
to observe that some non-public in- 
stitutions initiated in practice the 
policy of encouraging desegregation 
long before the Supreme Court’s 
decision was issued. A notable example 
is Saint Louis University, which began 
to admit Negroes in 1944. Other 
Roman Catholic institutions followed 
the example of that institution. As a 
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incoln University, (Mo.) 


matter of fact, most, if not all, non- 
public institutions, both denomina- 
tional and non-denominational, have 
never had restrictions against any 
racial group. Desegregation for these 
institutions has been merely a matter 
of initiating practice in equality. Many 
of these non-public institutions, per- 
haps because of social pressure, have 
appeared to feel constrained to await 
the example of public institutions. 
Others apparently just waited for 
Negroes to apply—some hoping that 
this eventuality would not come about; 
others assuming an attitude of indif- 
ference, and still others sincerely look- 
ing forward to the time when public 
institutions would remove the social 
pressure that prevented the expression 
of a desire to serve all. In spite of the 
wide variation in attitudes manifested 
toward desegregation, there is now a 
definite and rapid movement toward 
desegregation in higher education. 
There is perhaps no more definite 
and clear cut indication of either in- 
decision concerning, or opposition to, 
compliance in spirit with the principle 
of equality in higher education than 
the reluctance shown by many institu- 
tions in the state to furnish complete 
data relative to desegregation. It must 
be admitted that many institutions 
sincerely feel that to keep and/or to 
make public, data relative to Negro 
and white enrollments would be tanta- 
mount to practicing discrimination. On 
the other hand, as qualifying state- 
ments which will be presented in this 
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report indicate, some institutions 
appear to lack frankness and courage 
in reporting available data. In view of 
these attitudes, the writer has been 
forced to make deductions, in various 
phases of the study, either on the basis 
of quantitative evidence furnished by 
institutional samplings of varying sizes 
or in terms of qualitative statements. 
The validity of these samplings may 
be seen from the following designation 
of the proportion of public, private- 
denominational and _private-non-de- 
nominational universities, liberal arts 
and teachers colleges and junior 
colleges listed in the 1957-1958 
Missouri School Directory published by 
the Missouri State Board of Educa- 
tion. That publication lists one public, 
one private-denominational, and two 
private non-denominational universi- 
ties, eight public, thirteen private-de- 
nominational, and one private, non- 
denominational institution in the 
liberal arts and teachers college group, 
and five public, six private-denomina- 
tional and four private non-denomina- 
tional junior colleges. In addition to 
these institutions two  private-non- 
denominational music colleges and one 
denominational theological seminary 
furnished varying types of data. This 
is to say, of a total of forty-four insti- 
tutions, thirty-four, or 77 per cent, 
furnished data of some type. Hence, 
the data, while not perhaps entirely 
quantitatively adequate, do serve as a 
basis for assuming qualitative 
conprehensiveness. 


LocaTION AND ACCREDITATION STATUS 


As Table I, columns 2 to 6, indicates, 
the institutions which furnished data 
are fairly well distributed over the 
state. The four universities are located 
in the east central or the west central 


section and are therefore relatively 
equally accessible to all sections of the 
state. While the majority of liberal arts 
colleges, as one would expect, are 
located in the larger cities, there are 
also liberal arts and teachers colleges 
found in all non-urban sections of the 
state. The same observation is made 
for junior colleges. The fact that the 
music college and the theological sem- 
inary that furnished data are located 
in the larger cities is indicative of the 
special interests implied in their 
programs. 

The statements furnished by all par- 
ticipating institutions relative to their 
accreditation status (Table I, columns 
7 to 15) indicate adequacy with respect 
to quality of programs. It is not strange 
that the modal figure representing 
accreditation status refers to the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, since Missouri is 
located in the North Central region. 
The reference to “regular agencies” 
made by the universities is assumed to 
include all agencies that accredit in- 
stitutions of that category. Similarly, 
private institutions would be expected 
to indicate affiliations peculiar to their 
method of control. 


ConTROL AND ENROLLMENT 


Data presented in Table II, columns 
2 to 5, indicate that the majority of 
universities and liberal arts colleges 
are private institutions. The junior 
colleges represent an equal number of 
public and private institutions. The 
title “teachers college” is found only 
among the public institutions. The 
abolition of the teachers college as a 
class of institution accredited by the 
North Central Association was the 
cause of many institutions dropping 
the term ‘“‘teachers’’ from the title. 
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These same institutions, most of which 
were public, as well as many private 
institutions, however, have retained 
teacher education as a major function 
of their program. 

Enrollment figures (Table II, col- 
umns 6 to 9) reveal the fact that, while 
the number of students in the three 
private universities is larger than the 
number registered in the one public 
university, each private university is 
smaller than the public university. 
The lower cost of attending public 
than private institutions no doubt 
accounts for this difference in enroll- 
ment. There is, however, another side 
to this observation. The private insti- 
tutions, because of their relative small- 
ness, are potentially more adequate 
media for absorbing the increasing 
number of students and of assuring 
them the high quality of instruction 
that accompanies desirable class size. 


Revisions PERMITTING 
DESEGREGATION 


Figures for publicly and privately 
controlled liberal arts and teachers 
colleges indicate an enrollment ratio 
of approximately 2 to 1. This ratio 
for public and private junior colleges 
approximates 3 to 1. In both cate- 
gories the larger size of each individual 
public institution than each private 
institution is revealed. The relation of 
enrollment to cost and enrollment to 
excellence of instruction in institutions 
of all types is obvious. Consequently, if 
desegregation is to be carried out in 
spirit as well as in letter it would seem 
that some means must be found to dis- 
tribute the mounting enrollments over 
all institutions competent to serve all 
segments of the population. 

In considering the nature and extent 
of provisions for integration one is not 
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surprised to discover four rather 
definite attitudes: (1) integration at 
all levels resulting from statutory 
enactment affecting public institutions; 
(2) complete integration by some pri- 
vate institutions which followed the 
example set by public institutions; (3) 
complete integration by some private 
institutions whose policy antedated 
that of public institutions, and (4) in- 
tegration at only some levels, which in- 
tegration indicates a divergence of 
practice among private institutions. 
The last mentioned attitude appears 
to depend upon the readiness of private 
institutions either from the standpoint 
of adequacy of personnel and physical 
facilities or from the point of view of 
freedom or courage to follow the prac- 
tice of accepting all qualified appli- 
cants. Data indicate that all public 
institutions, of all categories, effected 
revisions through state or local educa- 
tion authority resulting from the 
Supreme Court decision of 1954. The 
three private universities, one private 
liberal arts college and two private 
junior colleges state that revision was 
made by action of their boards of 
trustees. The private universities re- 
port that revision followed consultation 
with various groups concerned. Six 
private liberal arts colleges and three 
private junior colleges state that no 
revision was necessary, since segrega- 
tion had never been practiced. One 
private denominational liberal arts 
college, apparently implying that de- 
segregation came only as a means of 
conforming, stated that the “color 
line has never been drawn. However, 
Negroes have never been encouraged 
to come.” Another private denomina- 
tional liberal arts college, whose atti- 
tude appeared to be only slightly less 
indifferent than that of the one pre- 
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viously mentioned, indicated that it 
“simply admitted the first Negro 
applicant who met requirements.” The 
most pronounced negative attitude 
revealed by any private institution was 
that expressed by a music college, 
which reported that in 1945 its board 
of trustees voted to desegregate. How- 
ever, this institution added that “no 
Negroes are admitted at this time. A 
few have been accepted on a special 
private basis.” This statement appears 
to imply that in 1945, before the gen- 
eral trend toward desegregation, this 
institution, a non-denominational one, 
found some reason to admit all per- 
sons. Whether this reason was the 
need for increasing the enrollment in 
order to improve instructional efh- 
ciency and/or to secure additional 
finance is not clear. The fact that no 
Negroes are admitted at this time does 
cause one to read into the institution’s 
statement either failure to accomplish 
original purposes or undesirable ex- 
periences in an integrated program. 
The most positive attitude expressed 
by all institutions is that revealed by a 
statement given by a theological semi- 
nary: “This institution has been in- 
terracial for twenty-five years.” 

The data on the extent to which 
desegregation is practiced appear to 
show the same range of attitudes ex- 
pressed in data relative to the nature 
of revisions affecting desegregation. 
Three universities—one public, one 
private non-denominational and one 
private denominational—admit all per- 
sons at all levels. The fourth univer- 
sity, a private non-denominational in- 
stitution, excludes Negroes from the 
School of Dentistry. All five of the 
public and two private denominational 
liberal arts and teachers colleges which 
furnished data admit all persons to ail 


levels of instruction. The same practice 
is followed by three private denomina- 
tional and four public junior colleges 
as well as by the one theological sem- 
inary. One public junior college appears 
to observe a policy of gradualism in 
that Negroes are admitted only to the 
thirteenth year. The one music college 
furnishing data accepts Negroes only to 
adult and graduate programs. The re- 
maining junior colleges, all private 
non-denominational, gave indefinite or 
evasive replies. 


Amount AND Nature OF FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT 


The factual data supporting this 
discussion, unfortunately, represent 
those of a relatively small sampling of 
institutions. The sampling, however, 
does include all categories of institu- 
tions. As one would surmise, the 
amount of financial support given the 
public university exceeds the combined 
income of the two private non-denom- 
inational universities furnishing data. 
The same fiscal superiority of the five 
public liberal arts and teachers colleges 
over the four denominational colleges, 
and of the one public junior college 
furnishing data over the two private 
junior colleges obtains. The fiscal 
superiority of all public over all private 
institutions is indicated by a ratio of 
almost 2 to 1. 

Data relative to the sources of 
income reported by a sampling of in- 
stitutions indicate that the public uni- 
versity derives its income from a 
variety of sources: student fees, state 
and Federal appropriations, endow- 
ment earnings, gifts and grants from 
alumni and industry, sales, auxiliary 
enterprises, scholarships, fellowships 
and prizes. Public liberal arts and 
teachers colleges are supported pri- 
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marily by state appropriations, two 
of this group also specifying student 
fees and general earnings as addi- 
tional sources. City taxes and student 
fees are the sources of income for pub- 
lic junior colleges. The three private 
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Per Capira Fiscat STRENGTH OF 
INSTITUTIONS 
Data presented in Table III indi- 
cate that in the categories of univer- 
sities and of liberal arts and teachers 
colleges public institutions surpass 


TABLE III 


ENROLLMENT AND INCOME OF HIGHER INstTITUTIONS IN MissourRI 








Enrollment 


Type of Institution (1957-1958) 


| | 
Income 


(1957-1958) Per Capita Income 


























| 
I. Universities: | | 
Public (1) 12,750 | $16,527,565.322 $1296.24 
Private, N.D.(2)8 16,985 | " 11,308;976.84 665.82 
All Universities 29,735 | 27,836,542.16 936.15 
II. Liberal Arts and | 
Teachers Colleges: | 
Public (5)4 9,614 5,141,693.00 534.81 
Private, D.(4) 1,652 477,351.00 | 285.32 
All Lib. Arts. Coll. 11,266 5,619,044.00 | 498.76 
III. Junior Colleges: | 
Public (1) 1,764 453,085.00 | 256.85 
Private, D. (1) 274 150,000.00 547.44 
Private, N.D. (1) 283 120,000.00 424.03 
All Junior Colleges 2321 723,085.00 | 311.50 
IV. Music College—Private | 
Non-Denominational 
(1) 120 30,000.00 | 250.00 
V. Theological Seminary | 
Private, N.D. (1) 155 85,000.00 548.39 
All Types of Institutions 43,597 $34,293,671.16 | $786.60 
| 














! Number of institutions in each category is indicated by figures in parentheses. 


2 Income for the year 1956-1957. 


’“N.D.” indicates non-denominational and “‘D” indicates denominational institutions. 
4 This category includes the only formerly all-Negro institution that furnished data. 


universities limit their income to stu- 
dent fees and gifts and grants, while 
the private liberal arts colleges reveal 
these same sources with added con- 
tributions from the church. The rela- 
tively smaller enrollments of private 
than of public institutions obviously 
indicate greater potentiality of private 
institutions for absorbing the increas- 
ing number of college students. 


private institutions both as to enroll- 
ment and to per capita income. While 
the one larger city public junior college 
that furnished data shows a strikingly 
lower per capita income than the 
private junior colleges, the fact that 
the public, unlike the private, junior 
college does not have the need for dor- 
mitories and similar facilities would 
appear to connote equality of ability 
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of public and private junior colleges to 
maintain adequate instructional 
programs. 

Comparison of per capita incomes of 
the four formerly all-white public 
liberal arts and teachers colleges which 
furnished data and the only formerly 
all-Negro liberal arts and teachers col- 
lege reveals a per capita income of 
$490.24 for the former and $906.60 for 
the latter or a ratio of 1 to 2. On the 
other hand, the enrollment figures of 
the four formerly all-white institutions 
bear a 2 to 1 ratio to that of the for- 
merly all-Negro institution—8585 for 
the former and 1029 for the latter. The 
latter institution would appear to be 
able to absorb approximately twice as 
many students as the formerly all- 
white institutions without reducing the 
quality of its program. 


Apequacy or HicgHER EpucaTIONAL 
FACILITIES 


The following brief excerpts from 
newspapers will serve to indicate the 
inadequacies in many aspects of the 
state’s program of public higher educa- 
tion. In view of the greater instability 
of support of many private institutions, 
the references to deficiencies would 
appear to have equal if not greater 
significance. 


The per capita expenditure for higher 
education by the state in 1955 was $4.02 
as against the national average of $7.34 
and the average of $14.18 for the highest 
border state.! 


The building program will give the uni- 
versity in some fields only enough to 
meet the needs found to be present 
twenty-nine years ago—when the enroll- 
ment was about one-third of the present 
enrollment.? 


! News item in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
January 26, 1958. 
* Ibid., January 20, 1958. 


It is estimated that for salaries of college 
teachers to be comparable to what they 
were then (50 years ago) when they were 
virtually on a par with those of physi- 
cians, lawyers and other professional 
men, the average salary of the men of 
full professiorial rank should be several 
times what it actually is. 


And it is not to be forgotten that the 
slice for higher education is not served 
in one piece. Some of the contests for 
funds have resulted from competition 
between (sic) the university and the five 
state colleges. .. .* 


It is predicted that by 1970 the univer- 
sity will have an enrollment of 20,500 
as against its present enrollment of 
12,750.5 


... Over 8,500 students are enrolled in 
the five state colleges and Lincoln Uni- 
versity. It is predicted that an increase 
of about 1000 students annually will be 
seen in these institutions until a total of 
12,389 is reached in 1965.6 


ExTENT OF DESEGREGATION 


The following selected, brief state- 
ments taken from questionnaires and 
letters submitted by representatives of 
institutions that participated in this 
study are offered as evidence of the 
extent of desegregation in formerly all- 
white and all-Negro institutions. It 
should he stated here that the only in- 
formation furnished by a formerly all- 
Negro teachers college was that that 
institution had been ‘‘absorbed’’ by 
the formerly all-white city teachers 
college. The writer has received an un- 
official report that all faculty members 
of the formerly all-Negro teachers col- 
lege who held the doctor’s degree were 
likewise “‘absorbed,” some receiving 


3 News item in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
January 18, 1958. 

4 Jbid., January 26, 1958. 

5 [bid., January 18, 1958. 

6 Letter to the Editor, The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, January 24, 1958. 
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appointments to departmental chair- 
manships. 

A Private Non-Denominational Unt- 
versity. ‘‘We have had estimates that 
the Negro students comprise from 5 to 
8% of our student body.” 

Two Public Formerly All-White 
Liberal Arts Colleges. ‘‘We have sev- 
eral Negroes on our campus, also one 
from Ethiopia.’ (Enrollment 200.) 

“We have 6 or 8 Negroes, I should 
say. We have had 10 or 12.” (Enroll- 
ment 2441.) 

The Formerly All-Negro Public 
Liberal Arts College. Of the total en- 
rollment of 1029, approximately 385 
are white students. The summer ses- 
sion enrollment indicates a proportion 
of 50 per cent or more of white 
students. 

Seven Formerly All-White Private 
Denominational Liberal Arts Colleges 
(Figures for 1956-1957). “We have 
had from 1 to 4 Negro students during 
regular term. ... Summer terms often 
run to 15 or 20...” (Total enrollment 
680.) 


“Six Negro freshmen out of 161 
freshmen.” (Total enrollment 576.) 


“One Negro freshman out of 63 
freshmen.”’ (Total enrollment 284.) 
“One Negro out of 124 freshmen.” 
(Total enrollment 274.) 

“One Negro student out of a total 
enrollment of 418.” 

“Two Negroes out of a total enroll- 
ment of 478.” 

“One Negro sophomore out of a total 
enrollment of 452.” 


Four Public Junior Colleges (Figures 
for 1956-1957) 

“One Negro freshman out of 150 

freshmen.” (Total enrollment 3235.) 
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“Three Negro freshmen out of 353 
freshmen.” (Total enrollment 535.) 


“Sixty Negro Freshmen out of 778 
freshmen.” (Total enrollment 1764.) 
“We have had” (since 1954-55) “6 
to 10”. (Negro students) per year 
“perhaps.” (Total enrollment 450.) 


SUMMARY AND CoNcLUSIONS 


It is perhaps not necessary to dis- 
cuss here the effects which desegrega- 
tion has had generally upon institu- 
tions of higher learning in Missouri, 
since the quality and extent of the 
movement have been set forth in the 
introductory statement. It should be 
stated, however, that the location of 
three of the four universities in the two 
larger cities of the state accounts for 
the relatively large Negro enrollment 
which unofficial reports indicate. The 
same observation would be made of 
a number of private liberal arts col- 
leges and of public junior colleges. On 
the other hand, both public and private 
liberal arts and teachers colleges out- 
side the larger cities will for some time 
perhaps reflect limited Negro enroll- 
ments because of the relative inacces- 
sibility of both types of institutions to 
the majority of Negroes. In the case 
of the private college there is also the 
problem of increased cost. It should 
be emphasized here that the majority 
of Negroes in the State of Missouri re- 
side in the two larger cities. 

With respect to desegregation of 
faculties in formerly all-white institu- 
tions, no exact data are available aside 
from the “absorption” of the mem- 
bers of the faculty of a formerly all- 
Negro city teachers college. Moreover, 
newspaper accounts have been given 
of the addition (before 1954) of 
Negroes to the faculty of St. Louis 
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University, a Roman Catholic institu- 
tion. The Conservatory of Music of 
Kansas City makes the following 
statement: 

Many Negroes have received under- 

graduate degrees and quite a few the 

masters degree....We have two 

Negroes on the faculty and most of their 

students are white. 

Quantitative and qualitative data 
already presented indicate the need for 
improving the programs of all institu- 
tions by avoiding unnecessary duplica- 
tion of effort and consequently of mak- 
ing available to all institutions greater 
financial support. It has been a main 
thesis of this report that desegregation 
is a first step toward that objective. 

The only formerly all-Negro institu- 
tion which furnished data for this study 
shows the most encouraging trend 
toward desegregation. Since the 
Supreme Court’s decision of 1954, that 
institution’s enrollment has reached 
a white-Negro ratio of 1 to 3 in the 
regular session and a ratio of approxi- 
mately 3 to 2 in the summer session. 
This trend predicts even greater in- 
fluence of desegregation in the future 
in view of the fact that most, if not all, 
white students come from the com- 
munity in which the institution is 
located. It is logical to assume that as 
a larger number of white students dis- 
cover, as the present group appears to 
have done, that adjustments are made 
without difficulty and that a high 
quality of instruction may be obtained 
at moderate cost, they will attract 
others from within and outside the 
state. Moreover, a reciprocal relation- 
ship with respect to adjustment of 
Negro students of Missouri as well as 
those from other states will result in 
greater Negro enrollments in formerly 
all-white institutions. Such a denoue- 


ment will inevitably effect a higher 
quality of program resulting from a 
more economical use of available 
income. 

Integration of the teaching staff in 
the formerly all-Negro college ante- 
dated, to a limited degree, the Supreme 
Court decision. In fact, the decision 
might be considered as having affected 
faculty integration, if at all, only in 
terms of the larger number of white 
persons employed. When the School of 
Journalism, now the Department of 
Journalism, was established in 1942, 
its faculty included two white persons. 
There have been white persons serving 
intermittently on either a full- or a 
part-time basis throughout the history 
of the department. The statutory pro- 
vision for desegregation of the student 
body in the institution quite logically 
motivated the employment of a larger 
number of white persons. Of the 
approximately 110 members of the in- 
structional staff of all ranks, the follow- 
ing figures indicate by years the pro- 
portion of white persons: 1951, two; 
1952, two; 1953, three; 1954, five; 1955, 
eight, and 1956, fifteen. Either full- or 
part-time service is rendered by these 
white faculty members in such subject 
matter fields as agriculture, foreign 
languages, art, music, English, jour- 
nalism, military science, business ad- 
ministration and mechanic arts. There 
are in addition to these members of the 
instructional staff, an assistant librar- 
ian and several clerical workers. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the 
increase in the proportion of white 
students with the resulting hetero- 
geneity of interests to be served by an 
enriched program will necessitate the 
employment of a higher percentage of 
white faculty members. This observa- 
tion would appear to apply particu- 
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larly to those areas of knowledge 
which, because of lack of demand, 
have not been productive of a suffi- 
ciently large number of Negro teachers. 
Moreover, the enlarged and more 
highly diversified extra-institutional 
contacts that are inevitable in a general 


movement toward desegregation will, 
in the writer’s judgment, not only re. 
sult in a larger proportion of white 
members of the instructional staff but 
will direct the appointment of more 
persons to administrative, clerical and 
even custodial positions. 
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CHAPTER X 


DESEGREGATION IN NORTH CAROLINA INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Ne son H. Harris 


Director, Teacher Education, Shaw University 


INTRODUCTION 


The great Americans who laid the 
foundation stones for our beloved Re- 
public gave emphasis to the philosophy 
that all men are created equal as well 
as free. The implication is that all 
human beings have dignity and in- 
tegrity which must be respected and 
safeguarded in every state or area with- 
out regard to location, and that the 
principles of justice, liberty, equality, 
and freedom are the guaranteed rights 
of all American citizens irrespective of 
their racial, social, economic, or 
national backgrounds. 


The aspirations and achievements of 
a real American citizen should be 
limited only by the skills he brings to 
the opportunities equally offered to all 
citizens. Unfortunately, our great Re- 
public has not measured up fully to 
the noble principles of life, liberty, 
justice, and freedom so beautifu!ly ex- 
pressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. 


For example, discriminatory prac- 
tices in higher education in North 
Carolina and other states have greatly 
circumscribed the educational oppor- 
tunities of Negroes, and have made it 
necessary for many of them to seek 
professional, graduate, and certain 
phases of undergraduate work in states 
where there are few or no restrictions 
on the basis of race. 


However, it is gratifying to know 


that the state of North Carolina is 
beginning to open many phases of 
higher education to Negroes, and that 
there is a growing realization on the 
part of some of its leaders that the com- 
plete opening of all institutions of 
higher learning to Negroes would bring 
rich dividends to the state in that many 
more good minds would be trained in 
their home state. This would very 
likely result in a larger number of 
trained Negroes remaining in the area 
where their services are most needed. 
In the past, many who were forced to 
go to other states to get their graduate 
and professional training, had a ten- 
dency to work in the states where they 
were trained. The final result was a 
constant drain on the most promising 
human resources among the race. 


Very often, hundreds of Negroes 
would attend some of the colleges 
located in their home communities, 
but again, in many instances, they are 
barred because of their race. In the 
final analysis, the end result is that 
many do not go to college since attend- 
ing a college outside of their local com- 
munities is financially prohibitive. 


A brief analysis of the extent of 
desegregation in the public elementary 
and secondary schools of North Caro- 
lina will give the reader a broader 
picture of the attitudes that are being 
assumed toward school desegregation, 
and will serve as a means of helping 
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the reader to get deeper insight into 
the pattern of thinking of the students 
and parents in the area where very 
limited desegregation has proceeded. 


Eleven Negro students were taken 
into previously all-white schools in 
Greensboro, Charlotte, and Winston- 
Salem in September of 1957, and ten of 
these students will very likely complete 
the school year as students in these 
schools. As a whole, they are adjusting 
themselves to their new schools in an 
admirable manner, and white students 
are beginning to accept them as people. 
This more receptive attitude has re- 
sulted in the improvement of human 
relations between the two racial groups. 
This is evidenced by the development 
of more friendly associations in class- 
rooms, cafeterias, on playgrounds, and 
the like. In addition, the decrease in 
the number of incidents between the 
two racial groups is very noticeable. 


Many of the parents, who at first 
were hostile toward desegregation, are 
beginning to assume a more reasonable 
attitude toward the situation. Never- 
theless, there are others who seem to 
be greatly concerned over the attend- 
ance of Negro students at these pre- 
viously all-white elementary and 
secondary schools, and are constantly 
threatening to withdraw their children. 
However, to date, comparatively few 
white parents have withdrawn their 
children from these schools. 


The writer hopes that this brief 
analysis will help the reader get a bet- 
ter understanding of the pattern and 
progress of desegregation in the state’s 
public institutions of higher learning. 
The remainder of this paper will be 
devoted primarily to desegregtion in 
the state’s public institutions of higher 
learning. 


Pusuic INstirutTions or HIGHER 
LEARNING 


The first Negroes were admitted to 
the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill during the summer of 1951, 
There were five in this group, and each 
matriculated in the University Law 
School for the L.L.B. degree.' 

In 1955-56, the Negro enrollment in 
the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill was as follows: 


Law School—__ 4 
Medical School—1 
Social Work— 1 
Economics— 1 
Undergraduate—3 


The total 1955-56 Negro enrollment 
at the Chapel Hill division of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina was 10,’ or 7 
more than the 1954-55 enrollmentt. 
It may be noted that three undergrad- 
uates were included in the 1955-56 en- 
rollment, and that this marked the first 
time in the history of the University 
that Negro undergraduates had been 
admitted. The previous policy of the 
trustees of the University had been to 
look upon the so-called Negro state- 
supported colleges as institutions that 
were providing adequate and equal ed- 
ucational facilities in their undergrad- 
uate departments, and for that reason 
the applications of Negroes to the 
undergraduate departments of the 
three branches of the University of 
North Carolina should not be accepted. 


As of 1957-58, the Negro enrollment 
at the Chapel Hill division of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina is as follows? 


1 Office of Admissions, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Tbid. 

4 Tbid. 

5 Ibid. 
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Law School — 1 
Medical School — | 
Graduate School— 4 
a. Mathematics—2 
b. Economics— _ 1 
c. Social Work— 1 
Undergraduate— 6 


Thus, the present Negro enrollment at 
Chapel Hill is 12, or 2 above that of 
1955-56. It may be observed that 3 
additional Negroes were admitted to 
the University as undergraduates in 
the fall of 1957. This means that the 
total number of Negroes admitted as 
undergraduates to date is 6. This is a 
comparatively small number, but it is 
believed that as more and more 
Negroes seek admission to undergrad- 
uate schools of the University the en- 
rollment will increase at a much more 
rapid rate. 

Negroes entered the North Carolina 
State College at Raleigh, a division of 
the University of North Carolina, for 
the first time during the fall of 1953, 
one majoring in Electrical Engineering, 
and the other in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing®. As of 1955-56, two Negroes were 
enrolled in the Graduate School of 
North Carolina State College.? One 
was majoring in Electrical Engineering, 
and the other was pursuing graduate 
work in Chemistry. Two Negroes were 
admitted as freshmen to the 1956 
summer session of North Carolina 
State College,’ and one was admitted 
as a freshman in the fall of 1956. This 
marks the first time that Negroes had 
been admitted on the undergraduate 
level. 

The Negro enrollment at North 
Carolina State College at Raleigh as of 
1957-58 is as follows:° 

8 Ibid., North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
Mage Caselina. 


8 [bid. 
9 Ibid. 


Graduate School of Engineering— 1 
Graduate School of Education— 1 
Undergraduate School 

of Engineering 12 
Unclassified — 1 


These data indicate that the total 
number of Negroes enrolled at North 
Carolina State College as of 1957-58 is 
15. Of this number, two are enrolled in 
the graduate school, twelve in the 
undergraduate school, and one is 
unclassified. 


Negroes were admitted to (Under- 
graduate College) the Woman’s College 
at Greensboro, for the first time during 
the fall of 1956.1° The number admitted 
in 1956 was 2, and the number 
admitted during the fall of 1957 was 3. 
The total Negro enrollment at the 
Woman’s College as of 1957—58 is 5," 
and each of these five persons is matric- 
ulated on the undergraduate level. 
Woman’s College at Greensboro is a 
division of the University of North 
Carolina. 


There are three four-year state col- 
leges designed primarily for the train- 
ing of white elementary school teach- 
ers, and there are three public junior 
colleges for white people, but there are 
no Negroes enrolled in these in- 
stitutions. 


Several North Carolina white pri- 
vate colleges have enrolled one or more 
Negro students. A Negro student was 
admitted to Warren Wilson College at 
Swannanoa in 1952, and as of 1957-58, 
the number of Negroes enrolled is 7.” 
During the fall of 1957, a Negro stu- 
dent entered Pheiffer College at Misen- 


10 J}id. Woman’s College, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

1 Tid. 

12 Office of Admissions, Warren Wilson Col- 
lege, Swannanoa, North Carolina. 
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heimer,"® and one entered Lenoir 
Rhyne College at Hickory." 

A careful check on the enrollments 
of the five Negro state colleges shows 
that only one of these institutions has 
enrolled a white student. One white 
student enrolled in the School of En- 
gineering at A. and T. College, Greens- 
boro, in September, 1957.5 This 
marked the beginning of desegregation 
in Negro state institutions of higher 
learning. 

It may be noted that desegregation 
has advanced to such a limited degree 
in North Carolina white state institu- 
tions of higher learning, that Negro 
state and private colleges have not 
been adversely affected with respect to 
enrollment. For example, in the fall of 
1950, the enrollment in the five four- 
year Negro state colleges was 5,819, 
and 2,778 in the six four-year Negro 
private colleges.'® In the fall of 1956, 
the enrollment in these five Negro state 
colleges was 6,001, or 182 higher than 
that of the fall of 1950.!7 The enroll- 
ment in the six Negro private colleges 
in the fall of 1956 was 2,780, or prac- 
tically the same as that of the fall of 
195035 

The graduate school enrollment at A. 
and T. College and North Carolina 
College in the fall of 1950 was 145 and 
100, respectively.!® The combined grad- 
uate enrollment in these two colleges 
in the fall of 1956 was 721, or 476 
higher than their 1950 fall enrollment.?® 

13 [bid., Pheiffer College, Misenheimer, North 
Carolina. 

4 Jdid., Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, North 
Carolina. 

18 [bid., A. and T. College, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

16 State Department of Public Instruction, 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 
7 Ibid. 


18 Ibid. 
19 Ibid. 
20 Tbid. 
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The comparatively rapid increase of 
the graduate enrollment in these two 
state institutions may be partly 
attributed to the expansion of graduate 
facilities leading to the master’s degree 
and the enthusiasm with which Negro 
in-service teachers are endeavoring to 
fullfill requirements for the state's 
Graduate Certificate, which is based 
on the master’s degree. Such a certifi- 
cate means higher salaries, more rapid 
advancement, added prestige, and a 
better background of academic and 
professional preparation. 

In 1950," 11 masters’ degrees were 
conferred by the graduate schools of 
A. and T. College of Greensboro and 
North Carolina College at Durham. In 
1953,” 96 masters’ degrees were con- 
ferred by these two colleges, and in 
1957, the number of masters’ degrees 
conferred by these colleges had in- 
creased to 204.% 

A doctoral program in education is in 
operation at North Carolina College, 
but the courses are taught primarily 
by professors from the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. This is 
a very expensive venture since these 
professors must commute from Chapel 
Hill to Durham to teach one or two 
people. It would be less costly and more 
stimulating for these students to do 
their doctoral work at Chapel Hill 
where the classes are larger and where 
the library facilities are more extensive. 
The number of Negroes who have been 
granted doctoral degrees from North 
Carolina College to date is two. 

The rapid increase in the graduate 
enrollment and in the number of mas- 
ters’ degrees conferred may be con- 
sidered as indications of how Negroes 


1 Tbid. 
2 Ibid. 
3 [bid. 
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who do their graduate work in the 
state tend to matriculate in the grad- 
uate schools of the two institutions 
designed primarily for the members of 
their race. 
ConcLupING STATEMENT 

It is hoped that in the near future all 
of the state and private colleges and 
universities of North Carolina will open 
their doors freely to people irrespective 
of their race. The realization of this 
ideal and objective would help North 
Carolina raise the quality of its human 
resources in all aspects of life affecting 
its growth and betterment. There is 


nothing that would enhance the pres- 
tige of the political, educational, and 
general leaders of North Carolina than 
a feeling that they have been instru- 
mental in opening hitherto shut doors 
of opportunity to all of its citizens. 
May the spirit of love and righteous- 
ness permeate the very souls of the 
leaders and followers of our great state 
and country to the extent that they 
will utilize every ounce of physical and 
mental energy to make functional for 
all the people those noble principles of 
life, liberty, freedom, and equality 
upon which our great country is 


founded. 








CHAPTER XI 
HIGHER EDUCATION AND DESEGREGATION IN OKLAHOMA 
F. D. Moon 


Principal, Douglass High School, Oklahoma City 


This article concerns itself with de- 
segregation in higher education in 
Oklahoma and its impact upon the 
future of Langston University, the only 
institution of higher education pre- 
viously set apart for Negroes. 

Oklahoma was slow in responding to 
earlier court decisions affecting higher 
education at both the graduate and 
undergraduate levels. Thurgood Mar- 
shall complained of this delay in 1948 
when arguing for the immediate ad- 
mission of G. W. McLaurin to the 
University of Oklahoma before a three- 
judge Federal court in Oklahoma City. 
However, once McLaurin was ad- 
mitted things changed rather rapidly. 

McLaurin was admitted to the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma during the first 
semester of the school year 1948-49 by 
court decree. A state law, passed later, 
required that Negroes be taught in 
separate, all-Negro classes or be sep- 
arated from other students by some 
physical barrier. So McLaurin was 
permitted to attend classes at the 
University of Oklahoma but was re- 
quired to sit in the rear of the rooms 
where his classes were held, separated 
from his classmates by a two by four 
piece of lumber as a symbol of separa- 
tion. In one instance, where only two 
toilet stools were available, G. W. 
McLaurin had one all to himself. 
White students protested facetiously 
that they were being denied equal 
facilities in the premises. 

It should be stated that this situa- 
tion did not grow out of the wishes of 


the administration, faculty or students 
of the University. Previous polls had 
shown a majority of all groups at the 
University of Oklahoma favored the 
admission of Negroes. The president of 
the institution had testified by letter 
that the Negroes involved in court 
cases seeking admission to the univer- 
sity were qualified for admission, thus 
freeing the attorneys of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People of the burden of prov- 
ing their clients qualified. The dean of 
the graduate college had been on 
record for several years before as an 
advocate of admitting Negroes to the 
institutions of higher learning in Okla- 
homa. 


ExTENT OF DESEGREGATION 


At first only Negroes qualified for 
admission to graduate schools and 
those pursuing courses at the under- 
graduate level not offered at Langston 
University, the state college for Ne- 
groes, were admitted. Some Negro 
students deliberately selected such 
courses as engineering, pharmacy and 
the like so as to be accepted. 

There was no change of policy with 
reference to the admission of Negroes 
to the institutions of higher learning 
the year following the May 17, 1954, 
decision of the Supreme Court. Insti- 
tutions of higher learning and public 
schools in Oklahoma did not act until 
after the May 31, 1955, decision of the 
Court, although preparations were 
being effected to comply with the 
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Court’s decree by making necessary 
constitutional changes by vote of the 
people on April 5, 1955. 

On June 6, 1955, the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education, the 
over-all policy making board for higher 
education in Oklahoma, adopted this 
policy: “The governing boards and the 
respective presidents of the state- 
supported institutions within the State 
System of Higher Education are hereby 
authorized to accept qualified Okla- 
homa resident Negro students for 
admission effective at the opening of 
the fall term 1955.” 

The acceptance of Negroes into in- 
stitutions of higher learning in Okla- 
homa proceeded cautiously, especially 
the first year. The usual fear that when 
certain barriers are removed, Negroes 
will rush across in great numbers 
seemed to prevail. The table of enroll- 
ment by years shows, as is usually the 
case, such concern was unwarranted, 
since only 143 students enrolled in 13 
different colleges. 

While these figures on Negro enroll- 
ment may not be entirely accurate, 
the writer is of the opinion that they 
are essentially so. In trying to secure 
the number of Negroes enrolled, some 
heads of state colleges and universities 
stated that they do not keep informa- 
tion by race. Whether this is entirely 
accurate is open to question. At any 
rate, some officials either did not know 
the number of Negroes enrolled or 
refused to divulge the information. 
Estimates of the number of Negroes 
enrolled were given by some presidents 
and in the case of a few institutions, 
the information was secured from re- 
liable Negroes who lived in the vicinity 
of the particular institutions con- 
cerned. 

In order that no president may be 


“‘put on the spot,” the writer will not 
indicate the few cases where the stated 
enrollment is an estimate. Since the 
Negroes who furnished the number 
enrolled in a few institutions were very 
race conscious and intelligent and 
persons who have done research, there 
seems to be little cause to doubt the 
figures submitted. 

Questionnaires were sent to twenty- 
four universities, colleges and junior 
colleges of Oklahoma, not including 
Langston University. These institu- 
tions were previously all-white. Replies 
were received from twenty-two of the 
institutions or 92 per cent. It seems 
probable that not more than 30 Ne- 
groes are enrolled in the two colleges 
not replying to the questionnaire. 

The number of Negroes attending 
previously all-white institutions of 
higher learning is increasing. During 
the school year 1955-56 there were 
143 Negro students enrolled; this num- 
ber increased to 258 in 1956-57; and 
for the school year 1957-58 the total 
enrollment rose to 446. This represents 
an increase of 312 per cent for the 
school year 1957-58 as compared with 
1955-56, the first year of desegrega- 
tion at the undergraduate level in 
Oklahoma. 


ADJUSTMENT OF NEGRO STUDENTS IN 
DESEGREGATED SCHOOLS 


Scholarship of Negro Students 


In the light of the much discussed 
question of the relative scholarship of 
Negro students as compared with 
whites, this question was included in 
the questionnaire: “Does it appear 
that Negro students who have been 
admitted to this institution have 
greater difficulty passing courses than 
other students?” This was followed by: 
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“If so, a brief clarifying statement 
would be appreciated.” 

Ten institutions, representing ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the total 
Negro enrollment replied that the 
Negro students had no greater diffi- 
culty than the white students in the 
matter of successfully passing courses. 
The concensus of opinion of the insti- 
tutions replying to the questionnaire 
is that there is no greater difficulty 
among Negro students in_ passing 
courses than among white students. 
Ten presidents, representing a total 
enrollment of 402 Negro students, 
replied that there was no racial 
difference. Four college heads, repre- 
senting only 22 students, thought 
Negro students had greater difficulty 
than whites. 

Dr. George L. Cross, president of 
the University of Oklahoma, replied: 
“There is no evidence that Negro stu- 
dents as a group have a greater 
difficulty in passing courses than other 
students. Unfortunately, one of our 
first candidates for the doctor’s degree 
here did not make the grade. On the 
other hand, we have had examples of 
unusually brilliant work performed by 
Negroes. In a course in bacteriology a 
few years ago, the best student by far 
was a young Negro who spent a good 
bit of his time in the laboratory help- 
ing his classmates with difficult 
problems.” 

One president who said Negro stu- 
dents have greater difficulty than 
whites, and there are only 6 Negroes 
enrolled in the institution, says: “Yes, 
but there is not a great deal of differ- 
ence after a brief adjustment period.” 
Another president who replied in the 
affirmative, with an enrollment of 11 
Negroes, answered: “It would seem so. 
As a rule they do not possess the nec- 


essary scholastic background for col- 
lege work. There is frequently a lack of 
application and a high record of 
absence. However, such is not always 
the case.” In another college where 5 
Negroes are enrolled, the president 
replied: “Our work with these students 
is not of sufficient scope to permit such 
a generalization. However, based on 
limited observation, there is some feel- 
ing among the faculty that their high 
school preparation for college could be 
better, but then that is also true for 
many of the white students.” 

Six of the 22 colleges included in the 
study are without any Negro students, 
namely, Central Christian College, 
Connors State Agricultural College, 
North Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, North West- 
ern State College, Oklahoma Military 
Academy, and Bethany-Nazarene Col- 
lege. No president of either college 
stated that Negro students would be 
rejected if they applied. 

Except for the Oklahoma Military 
Academy, Claremore, and the Central 
Christian College, Bartlesville, few 
Negroes live in the vicinity of these 
colleges. Dr. Bruce Carter, president of 
the Northeastern A. and M. College, 
Miami, wrote: “The Northeastern A. 
and M. College is located in Ottawa 
County. There have never been any 
Negroes, as far as I know, that have 
ever lived in Ottawa County. As far as 
I k.tow, we have never had any Negro 
to apply for admission here. Located 
only 44 miles from us is the Kansas 
State Teachers College at Pittsburg, 
Kansas, which does have some 200 or 
300 Negro students. Since we do not 
have any Negroes in the county and 
have not had any to apply for admis- 
sion, they evidently prefer to go where 
other Negroes are located.” 
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Incidentally, Negroes represent less 
than 8 per cent of the total population 
of the state of Oklahoma, with few 
being located in Northeastern, North- 
ern, and Northwestern Oklahoma. 

The two institutions, failing to 
answer the questionnaire and where 
information was not secured from re- 
liable outside sources, were South- 
eastern State College, Durant, and 
Benedictine Heights College, Tulsa. 
Negro Students and Positions of Trust 

One phase of the questionnaire 
sought to determine the recognition 
Negro students have received by choice 
of students or faculty members in 
these previously all-white institutions. 
Eight respondents stated that Negroes 
had been elected to positions of trust 
and responsibility by the students and 
four stated that such recognition had 
come through selections made by 
faculty members. Several did not reply 
or were too indefinite to be of much 
value. 

Some of the positions include secre- 
tary of the dormitory and student of 
the month in one college; officer of a 
sorority, treasurer of an organization, 
YMCA officer in another school; 
treasurer of a class and member of the 
Student Council in two junior colleges, 
respectively; Student Council and a 
minor officer in another college; a 
Negro girl is secretary to the Dean of 
Education in a college where only 
seven Negro students are enrolled this 
year. 

Dr. George L. Cross, president of 
the University of Oklahoma, reports: 
“Negro students have been elected to 
positions of trust and responsibility 
in this institution, both by students 
and by faculty. One young Negro girl 
was elected president of her house in 
our housing system. Because her asso- 


ciates in the house were white students, 
we thought this quite a tribute to her 
personality and leadership. Negro stu- 
dents have received scholarships, fel- 
lowships and assistantships at the 
University of Oklahoma.” The “Li- 
brarian of the Year’ 1957 was Sarah 
Jane Bell, librarian, Douglass High 
School, Oklahoma City. John Green, 
now assistant county attorney, Okla- 
homa County, was a Student Council 
member at the University of Oklahoma 
in 1957, 

Since the questionnaire went to 
college presidents, it seems reasonable 
to assume, especially in the institutions 
with Negro enrollments in excess of 
twenty or thirty, that positions of trust 
received by Negroes were over-looked 
or time did not permit their enumera- 
tion in replying to the question. 


Negro Students in Sports 


The questionnaire was concerned 
with the Negro in sports in these in- 
stitutions. Negroes are, or have been, 
members of the football teams at eight 
different colleges and universities. A 
total of fourteen Negroes are members 
of the football squads, with three each 
on the University of Oklahoma and 
Oklahoma State University teams. 
Prentis Gautt, a graduate of Douglass 
High School, Oklahoma City, class of 
1955, was the first Negro to become a 
member of Bud Wilkinson’s famous 
Big Red football team, University of 
Oklahoma. Gautt is now first fullback 
on the team. He has participated in 
games against the University of Pitts- 
burg, the University of Missouri, 
where he scored a touchdown, Notre 
Dame and possibly the University of 
Texas in the Cotton Bowl at Dallas. 
Wallace Johnson, another graduate of 
Douglass High School, Oklahoma City, 
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looks very promising for the 1958 
team. 

Fifteen Negroes are members of 
basketball teams in six different col- 
leges, being represented as follows: 
Cameron State Agricultural College, 2; 
Central State College, 5; Murray State 
Agricultural College, 4; Muskogee 
Junior College, 1; Oklahoma Baptist 
University, 1; University of Oklahoma 
freshman team, 2. 

Only two Negroes are members of 
college baseball teams and only one is a 
member of a varsity track team. 

Several Negroes are, or have been, 
members of the University of Okla- 
homa’s band. They traveled with the 
regular organization to the Orange 
Bowl in Miami, Florida. Several Ne- 
groes are members of the Oklahoma 
City University choir, the French 
Club, the Athletic Commission, and 
the a capella Choir. They are members 
of the mixed chorus and modern dance 
group at Northeastern State College, 
and are in the Glee Club at Cameron 
State Agricultural College. 

A final question asked: “Are Negro 
students permitted to reside in any 
dormitories that are open to all other 
students?” Each respondent having 
Negro students enrolled stated that 
these students are permitted to stay in 
the dormitories. It is well known that 
Negro students are housed in the 
dormitories of most of the colleges and 
universities, even in some cities where 
no Negroes reside, such as Edmond and 
Norman. One president stated: ‘“‘Ne- 
gro students reside in our housing and 
use all our facilities on exactly the 
same basis as other students.” 


Social Life in Desegregated Colleges 


With respect to social life, respond- 
ents were asked to briefly state the 


problems faced by Negro students. 
Most persons replying to the question 
said that there were no particular 
problems. Some commented as follows: 
“We have had no problems on the 
campus or in the community. We have 
had a minor problem with reference to 
travel to points outside the com- 
munity.” “Dances,” replied one per- 
son. One president having eleven Negro 
students said: “The football and 
basketball players seem to mingle more 
freely with other students. Otherwise, 
there is a tendency to keep to them- 
selves. They do attend social functions, 
such as dances and parties.” A college 
president says: “They have not been 
invited to join sororities and fraterni- 
ties.” Still another president says: 
“The problem faced by Negroes is 
that they have too few to feel at 
home.” Another replied: ““Companion- 
ship, due to the small number en- 
rolled.” 

Two other replies relative to the 
problems faced by Negroes in the area 
of social life: “Our Negro students face 
no particular problems not also en- 
countered by other students regardless 
of race. Our Negro girls are welcome in 
the Student Union and some have 
entertained their dates there. They are 
also allowed the free use of any campus 
facility, including the swimming pool.” 
From an institution with a rather large 
Negro enrollment: “I do not know of 
any specific problems faced by Negro 
students in the area of social life here. 
Doubtless there are problems but, of 
course, many white students have 
social problems. In large social func- 
tions, such as dances, it is possible 
that the Negro student might feel a bit 
uncomfortable and uncertain as to how 
to proceed. However, there are no 
incidents or other tangible evidence 
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upon which I could base this state- 
ment. I am simply supposing this could 
be the case. Negro students here have 
handled themselves very well indeed 
and have done a great deal to ease the 
problems one might expect to be asso- 
ciated with integration.” 

A significant step in the area of 
social life occurred on March 22, 1958, 
when the Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity 
initiated seven members at Oklahoma 
State University, marking the first 
advent of a predominantly Negro 
fraternity or sorority on the campus of 
a formerly all-white institution in the 
state of Oklahoma. State officers of the 
Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity, the re- 
gional director of the Southwest area, 
and Lee Arthur Ward, principal of 
Booker T. Washington school of Still- 
water, began conferences with officials 
relative to establishing the fraternity 
in June of 1957. The general conven- 
tion of the Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity, 
meeting in Los Angeles, California, in 
August of 1957, granted the charter. 

There seems to be evidence that the 
problems faced by Negroes in the area 
of social life is decreasing as the Negro 
enrollment increases and the Negro 
makes adjustment to life in a desegre- 
gated pattern prevailing in the univer- 
sities and colleges of Oklahoma. 


THE Furure or LANGSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


The questionnaire directed to offi- 
cials at Langston University, the all- 
Negro college, sought to find out what 
changes had occurred in the enroll- 
ment, the philosophy and objectives, 
curriculum offerings, the financial sup- 
port of the college, the number of 
members of the faculty, the number of 
white students enrolled, and what 
changes were contemplated in the 


light of desegregation in higher educa- 
tion in Oklahoma. 

While members of the faculty at 
Langston University have been con- 
cerned about the future of the college, 
little written material was available to 
indicate that there has been any 
change in philosophy and objectives, 
except in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. One proposal here would set up a 
curriculum leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in agricultural 
economics. This would include train- 
ing in animal and plant sciences, busi- 
ness administration, physical, biologi- 
cal, and social sciences. This would 
qualify graduates for teaching, re- 
search in government agencies and 
other related areas. 

The freshman class of 1955-56 
showed a decline of forty students, or 
17 per cent when compared with the 
class of 1954-55, the year prior to the 
desegregation of colleges at the under- 
graduate level. This decline continued 
the next year. However, the total fresh- 
man enrollment of 1957-58 reversed 
the downward trend and showed a gain 
of 43, or 27 per cent, more than that 
of the previous year. It should be noted 
that the freshman class of 1957-58 is 
only 34, or 14 per cent, less than the 
enrollment for 1954-55, the year before 
desegregation began at the under- 
graduate level. 

Further evidence of the growth 
trend at Langston University may be 
seen in the fact that the senior class 
of 1957-58 has an enrollment of 107, 
while the junior enrollment of this 
class was only 100. 

The table showing the resident and 
other enrollments, reveals an upward 
trend in 1957-58. There is a total gain 
of 14 over the previous year. The over- 
all picture shows increasing stability in 
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the student enrollment. After the 
rather sharp decline of the first year 
following desegregation, the institution 
has held its own, in the main, or 
actually increased. 

The faculty of Langston University 
has been decreased by five since de- 
segregation and the annual appropria- 
tion has been decreased some. It is 
also true that the per capita cost at 
Langston University exceeds most, if 
not all, the other institutions of higher 
learning which are state supported. 
However, a conference with Dr. M. A 
Nash, Chancellor of the Regents of 
Higher Education, revealed the fact 
that there is no intention to discontinue 
Langston University. 

It appears probable that Langston 
University may continue for an indefi- 
nite period if Langston University 
carries on a good program of public 
relations, modifies its curriculum and 
philosophy and objective, and properly 
alerts its faculty against becoming 
panicky about the College’s future. 
There seems to be little reason for 
panic, if the faculty will plan and work 
aggressively to promote a good educa- 
tional program. 

The table showing the distribution 
of students at Langston University by 


years seems to reflect the same general 
picture of stability in enrollment, 
with the exception of Education and 
Home Economics. Since the advent of 
desegregation in Oklahoma, more than 
three hundred Negro teachers have 
been displaced. The fact that teaching 
opportunities have decreased in num- 
ber may account in part for the drop 
in students majoring in education. 
However, many students preparing for 
the teaching profession are listed in the 
Division of Arts and Sciences. For in- 
stance, a student majoring in history, 
and preparing to teach, would be listed 
in the Arts and Sciences group. The 
same would apply to English, science 
or mathematics. The number enrolled 
in the Division of Education would 
apply to elementary education majors 
only. 


The decrease in the Division of Home 
Economics is in line with a national 
trend, according to Dean Leroy Moore, 
Langston University. 


Taking all into account, it seems 
clear that Langston University is not 
destined to pass off the scene as a re- 
sult of the opening of previously all- 
white colleges and universities in 


Oklahoma. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE STATUS OF DESEGREGATED HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN TENNESSEE 


Herman H. Lone 


Director, Race Relations Department, American Missionary Association, 
Fisk University 


For our purposes, the focal point of 
desegregation in institutions of higher 
learning in Tennessee was the opening 
of the University of Tennessee grad- 
uate school in January, 1952 to quali- 
fied Negro applicants. To be sure, some 
minor breaks had previously appeared 
in the general pattern of segregated 
higher education within the state, but 
this was, in effect, the major break- 
through at the level of state law and 
policy which set the stage for the 
change which later followed in both 
public and private institutions. We 
may define the purpose of this paper, 
therefore, as an assessment of the 
status of desegregation in higher educa- 
tion after a period of six years of 
change. 

If desegregation may be conceived 
of as the process of eliminating the 
legal, policy and administrative bar- 
riers which have given sanction and 
support to racial and group segrega- 
tion, then it is necessary to mention, 
as part of our departure, something of 
the nature of these barriers which 
existed at the predesegregation stage. 
The admission of Negro graduate stu- 
dents at the University of Tennessee 
in 1952 was the first occasion that a 
public college or university of the 
state officially opened its doors to 
Negro students. This action came as a 
result of a court case in which Negro 
litigants sought to avail themselves of 
the right to state-supported graduate 


education at the University of Ten- 
nessee under the “separate but equal” 
doctrine of the Gaines, Sipuel, 
McLaurin and Sweatt decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court. Since 
1901, the laws of the state had made 
segregation in all forms of education 
mandatory, making it unlawful for 
any school, academy or college to allow 
Negroes and whites in the same institu- 
tion, or for any teacher to instruct 
Negro and white students in the same 
class or building.! 

The legal barrier was definite and 
substantial and it applied not only to 
public institutions of education at 
every level but to private ones as well. 
Thus, when Gene M. Gray, Lincoln 
Blakeney, Joseph Patterson and Jack 
Alexander sued to enter the University 
of Tennessee, with the support of the 
N.A.A.C.P., they made a direct attack 
upon the state segregation laws and 
the series of policies which had evolved 
therefrom in both public and private 
institutions. Gene Gray subsequently 
became the first Negro student to be 
admitted to the University, and in 
1956 R. B. J. Campbelle, Jr. was the 
first Negro to graduate from the law 
school. 

By the middle of 1952, the develop- 
ments at the University of Tennessee 


1 Pauli Murray, State Laws on Race and Color. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Women’s Division of Christian 
Service of the Methodist Church, 1951. pp. 
428-429, 
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in Knoxville had an indirect effect upon 
two private institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the state. At the University of 
the South (Sewanee, Tennessee), a 
Negro applied for admission to the 
theological school and was refused by 
its board of trustees.? Members of the 
theological faculty protested this de- 
cision, indicating that it would be 
difficult for them to continue in good 
conscience as teachers of religion at 
Sewanee if such racially-exclusive poli- 
cies were to remain. Reverberations of 
this issue reflected adversely upon the 
Episcopal Church, the sponsoring 
agency for the institution, and the 
University Board later recanted its 
action and agreed to the admission of 
Negro students to the theological 
school. At Scarritt College in Nashville, 
Tennessee, liberalized policies were 
quietly made and the first Negro stu- 
dent was admitted with the beginning 
of the fall school term in 1952.* (This 
institution is under Methodist sponsor- 
ship and it specializes in the training 
of religious workers in social welfare, 
educational and church fields.) By the 
end of 1952, it was apparent that a 
momentum of change toward desegre- 
gation at the higher education level was 
under way in Tennessee. This change 
did not work itself out in even and pro- 
gressive fashion across the range of 
these institutions in the state, in the 
years immediately following, as will be 
evident in the description of the situa- 
tion now obtaining in 1958. 


Status OF CURRENT POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES 


In order to determine with reason- 
able certainty the institutions of higher 
learning in Tennessee which had begun 

* The Chicago Defender, June 28, 1952, 


8 Tbid. 


desegregation, in policy as well as 
actual practice, inquiry was made 
directly to all of the institutions of the 
state listed in the Education Directory 
1956-57.4 Only those institutions which 
are approved or accredited by nation- 
ally-recognized accrediting agencies, a 
state board of education or university, 
or which have their credits accepted 
as if coming from an accredited institu- 
tion, were eligible for listing in the 
directory. These fairly inclusive stand- 
ards permit the listing of 44 institutions 
of higher learning for the state of 
Tennessee. Of this number, 27 gave 
response to a short questionnaire which 
asked: (1) the name of the institution; 
(2) its type by racial designation; (3) 
its admission policies relating to Negro 
students; (4) the limitations and quali- 
fications, if any, upon Negro admis- 
sion; (5) total enrollment of the in- 
stitution; (6) its present Negro enroll- 
ment; and (7) the number of Negroes 
admitted during the past 4 years, if 
none were presently at the institution. 
In addition, the responding officials 
were invited to make any comments or 
explanations they wished. If the seven 
Negro colleges and universities of the 
state about which we were already in- 
formed are added to this respondent 
group, or coverage for this report adds 
up to 34 institutions, or 77 per cent of 
the total listed for the state. 

This appears to be a rather sound 
basis for arriving at a general picture 
of desegregation trends in_ higher 
education for the state at large. Addi- 
tional confidence in this coverage is 
attested by the fact that all of the 
larger institutions responded and, with 


‘Part 3, Higher Education, prepared by 
Theresa Birch Wilkins, Washington: U. S. Office 
of Education, Division of Higher Education, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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TABLE I 


DESEGREGATION STATUS OF 27 FoRMER WHITE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
LEARNING IN TERMS OF ADMISSION PoLicy AND IN NUMBER OF 
Necroes Enrouep, 1957-58 ScHoo. Term 











Will 
Total Admit No. Negroes No. Negroes** 
Institution Enrollment Negroes [Enrolled in last 4 years 

Austin Peay State 1,200 No 0 5 
Carson-Newman 1,310 No 0 0 
David Lipscomb 950 No 0 0 
E. Tennessee State 3,624 Yes 3 
Freed-Hardeman 422 No 0 0 
Johnson Bibie 140 No 0 0 
King College 285 No 0 0 
Lincoln Memorial 500 No 0 0 
Madison College 300 Yes 5 
Maryville College 720 Yes 8 
Memphis College of Music 75 No 0 0 
Milligan College 410 No 0 0 
Middle Tennessee State 2,128 No 0 0 
Peabody College 1,511 Yes 10 
Scarritt College 101 Yes 2 26 
Southwestern 600 No 0 0 
Tenn. School of Soc. Work 100* Yes 5 30 
Tennessee Wesleyan 447 No 0 0 
Trevecca Nazarene 350 No 0 0 
Tusculum College 343 Yes 2 
University of Chattanooga 1,350 No 0 0 
Union University 537 No 0 0 
University of Tennessee 7,600 Yes 25 
University of the South 540 Yes 0 4 
Vanderbilt 3,700 Yes 2 

No 0 0 





Wm. Jennings Bryan 255 





* Estimated. 


** Information requested especially for cases where Negroes not presently enrolled but were 


admitted in the previous 4 years. 


one exception, no institution failed to 
respond which had been reported in 
the press and other sources as having 
admitted Negro students. The excep- 
tion is Bethel College in West Ten- 
nessee which was reported in 1956 to 


have admitted Negro students to its 


theological school.® 


The findings of this coverage are 





5 George N. Redd, “Desegregation in Ten- 


nessee,” Journal of Negro Education, Yearbook, 


No. 25: 324, 1956. 
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summarized in Table I. They show 
that out of an estimated total of 33,498 
enrolled in the former all-white insti- 
tutions of higher learning during the 
current school year, 62 are Negro. The 
largest concentrations are at George 
Peabody College and the University of 
Tennessee at Knoxville, and both of 
these instances involve work at the 
graduate level only. As a matter of fact, 
only 15 of this total of Negro students 
are enrolled in undergraduate pro- 
grams. 

In terms of range of institutions 
which have begun some form of de- 
segregation, the gains appear to be 
more extensive. Out of the 27 respond- 
ing former all-white institutions, 10 
(approximately 37 per cent) have ini- 
tiated policies and practices which 
permit some form of matriculation by 
Negro students. For all of the institu- 
tions of the state listed in the Directory, 
our best knowledge indicates that there 
are 12 which are desegregated to some 
degree. Exclusive of the Negro colleges, 
this suggests a figure of about 30 per 
cent for the state at large. 

As far as the Negro institutions are 
concerned, 7 were listed for the entire 
state (Fisk, Knoxville, Lane, LeMoyne, 
Meharry, Morristown, and Tennessee 
A. and I. State University). All of 
these are at some stage of desegrega- 
tion in terms of policy. Tennessee A. 
and I. University had two white stu- 
dents in attendance during the 1956-57 
term. These students were enrolled at 
Madison College, but they were per- 
mitted to take special courses in agri- 
culture in the A. and I. graduate pro- 
gram. No official policy announcement 
by the school officials accompanied 
this action, although it may be safely 
assumed that the policies governing 
the situation at Tennessee A. and I. 


are essentially the same as those ob- 
taining for other state institutions, 
namely, admission to graduate pro- 
grams on a non-racial basis. 

For the other six Negro institutions, 
policy and charter provisions allow the 
admission of white students. At Fisk, 
Knoxville, Meharry, and Morristown, 
however, the theory of inclusive admis- 
sion has been translated into actual 
practice. Fisk has had white students 
over a period of several years; eleven 
are currently enrolled, with eight in 
the category of exchange students. 
Knoxville has a group of exchange stu- 
dents now in residence, and Morris- 
town admitted seven white students 
at the beginning of the 1957-58 school 
term. Meharry Medical College for- 
mally accepted its first white students 
at the outset of the current school year, 
one in the School of Medicine and one 
in the School of Dentistry. 


LIMITATIONS OF DESEGREGATION 
PRACTICE 


Although the dropping of racial bar- 
riers to admission on the part of the 
former all-white institutions has ex- 
tended over a substantial number of 
schools of higher learning in the state, 
the picture is considerably qualified 
by the limitations placed upon ad- 
mission practice. In looking at the 10 
schools which now permit Negro 
matriculation, the following limitations 
were mentioned: 

School 

Madison College 

Maryville 

Peabody 

Scarritt 

Vanderbilt 

University of the South 

Tusculum 

East Tennessee State 

University of Tennessee 

Tennessee School of Social Work 

















a 
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Limitation 
Negroes as day students 
No limitations 
Graduate work, informal quota 
Graduate study only 
Religion and law only 
Theology and Summer graduate program 
No limitations 
Graduate level only 
Graduate level only 
All work at professional level (none) 


The situation at the Tennessee 
School of Social Work, which is located 
in Nashville, does not in fact involve a 
limitation placed upon the admission 
of Negro students, inasmuch as all of 
its work is done at the level of pro- 
fessional and graduate training. But 
the situation at the University of Ten- 
nessee embraces an additional and 
serious limitation; Negro graduate stu- 
dents are admitted only to those grad- 
uate courses and programs which are 
not offered at Tennessee A. and I. State 
University. This factor alone would be 
expected to have a double effect in 
slowing down the desegregation process 
at the University of Tennessee; first, by 
complicating the admission procedure 
where Negro applicants are concerned; 
and, second, by sustaining the form 
and substance of racial separateness in 
the character of the two institutions 
involved. 

In general, there are only three in- 
stitutions which do not place any 
special qualifications upon the admis- 
sion of Negro students—two are 
private institutions and one public. All 
of the other seven have restrictive 
admission policies which may be ex- 
pected to reduce both the demand of 
Negro students for admission and the 
actual number in attendance. 

It is impossible to escape the rather 
glaring inconsistencies of policy and 
practice which emerge in the current 


situation of the state-supported insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Although 
Negro students have been present at 
the University of Tennessee in Knox- 
ville since 1952 in both graduate and 
professional programs, no Negroes 
have been accepted at the Schools of 
Medicine and Dentistry on the state 
university campus at Memphis. The 
policy status of the Memphis situation 
can only be described as ambiguous. On 
the other hand, the School of Social 
Work at Nashville reflects an example 
of liberal admission practice. At one 
period of its recent experience, there 
were 18 Negro students enrolled, repre- 
senting approximately 23 percent of 
the total student body. 

A further contrast is seen in the five 
schools which operate directly under 
the State Board of Education—Austin 
Peay, East Tennessee State, Middle 
Tennessee State, Tennessee Polytech- 
nic, and Memphis State. While the 
University of Tennessee at Knoxville 
operates under state authority, it has a 
separate board of trustees which estab- 
lishes racial admission policies which 
do not necessarily apply to other state 
institutions. But there is variance in 
policy even within the institutions 
directly under the state board. Both 
East Tennessee State and Austin Peay 
State have accepted Negro students 
within tue past four years, although 
under the plan of “gradual desegrega- 
tion’”’ announced by the state board in 
June, 1955 they can accept Negro 
students now only for graduate work. 
On the other hand, Memphis State 
College has never accepted Negro stu- 
dents and it has strongly resisted doing 
so. The Austin Peay situation incurred 
legal action by the prosegregationist 
Federation for Constitutional Govern- 
ment organization which sought to 
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have state funds withheld from Austin 
Peay on the theory that under state 
law educational funds were appro- 
priated for segregated schools.6 At 
Memphis State the refusal to admit 
Negro students resulted in a Federal 
court suit by Negro applicants who 
held that they were being denied ad- 
mission solely on the basis of race and 
color.’ 

The gradual plan of desegregating 
the institutions of higher learning 
responsible to the State Board of Ed- 
ucation was in large part an attempt to 
resolve these inconsistent and conflict- 
ing situations, and particularly the 
complications arising from the litiga- 
tion at Memphis State. It was an- 
nounced as an effort to comply with the 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court, and it proposed that beginning 
with the 1955-56 school term the ad- 
mission of Negroes to institutions of 
higher learning would proceed on a 
year-by-year basis from the graduate 
level down to the freshman college 
level. The same process would apply to 
Tennessee A. and I. in terms of the 
admission of white students. Five state 
schools were involved in the plan: 
Memphis State, Middle Tennessee 
State; East Tennessee State, Austin 
Peay, Tennessee A. and I., and Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic. There was no men- 
tion of the University of Tennessee in 
Knoxville which, even in the current 
year, appears to be maintaining a 
policy of admitting Negro applicants 
only to those graduate and professional 
courses not available at Tennessee A. 


and I. 


6 Donald Davidson et a/ v. Quill E. Cope et al, 
Chancery Court, Part II, Davidson County, 
Tennessee, May 7, 1956, No. 77014. 

7 Booker v. Board of Education, See: Race 
Relations Law Reporter, Vol. 1, p. 262 and Vol 2, 
pp. 64-68. 


Prospect aND New DEVELOPMENTS 


While the gradual plan of desegrega- 
tion and the legal action taken against 
Austin Peay State College for admit- 
ting Negro students can be described 
as efforts to delay and protract the 
process of eliminating segregation bar- 
riers in higher education, they have, in 
effect, provided the opportunity for a 
more immediate resolution of the basic 
issues of state policy. In the Austin 
Peay case, involving Donald Davidson 
and the Federation for Constitutional 
Government, the Davidson County 
Chancery Court refused to allow state 
funds to be withheld from Austin Peay 
because of the admission of Negro 
students. It further held that state laws 
making segregation in education man- 
datory were made invalid by the 1954 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. The Tennessee State Supreme 
Court had occasion to review this 
decision, in the context of another case 
growing out of the integration of the 
Clinton schools, and on September 3, 
1956 it confirmed the action of the 
Chancery Court in an opinion of its 
own.® Through all of the vagaries of 
legal and policy issues over the four 
years since the Gray case at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, this was the first 
time that the highest judicial body of 
the state had declared the state’s own 
constitutional and statutory provisions 
for segregated public education as void. 

In the instance of the State Board of 
Education’s gradual plan of desegrega- 
tion another firm policy foundation was 
recently laid which will have effects in 
the immediate future. This plan was 
proposed in Federal court as a legiti- 


8 Roy et al v. Brittain, Jr. et al. Supreme Court 
of Tennessee, Sept. 10, 1956. See: Race Relations 
Law Journal, Dec. 1956, Vol. 1, No. 6, pp. 1051- 
1054, 
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mate reason for refusing immediate 
admission of Negro plaintiffs to Mem- 
phis State College. It reached the 
United States Sixth Circuit Gourt of 
Appeals on the initiative of the Negro 
litigants, and it embodied the serious 
issue of whether a gradual plan of ad- 
justing administrative practices could 
be used to delay the exercise of con- 
stitutional rights which are theo- 
retically immediate and absolute. The 
Court ruled in January, 1957 that the 
reasons given for refusing to admit the 
Negro students were _ essentially 
racially discriminatory and that a de- 
lay up to five years did not meet the 
Supreme Court’s requirement of “all 
deliberate speed.’”® 

With this culminating development, 
the State Board of Education has 
issued a new admissions policy which 
will apply to all of the institutions of 
higher learning under its jurisdiction. 
Beginning with the school term of 
September, 1958 all institutions will 
admit students at all levels, regardless 
of race, in terms of admission require- 
ments which will apply equally to all. 
This means that by September five 
additional institutions—Austin Peay, 
Middle Tennessee State, East Ten- 


9 Booker v. Tennessee Board of Education, loc: 
cit. 


nessee State, Tennessee A. and I. Uni- 
versity, and Tennessee Polytechnic will 
be added to the list of institutions in 
the state which are fully desegregated 
by policy. In the majority of these in- 
stitutions it may be expected that 
Negro students will be enrolled during 
the coming year. 

Thus, the process of desegregation 
change in higher education has almost 
gone full circle in Tennessee, at least 
at the policy level. Practice and reality 
will yet have to gain pace in the period 
just ahead. Although the private insti- 
tutions have made a beginning, they 
are now far behind in the developments 
which have transpired at the public 
institutions of higher learning. The six- 
year change has been irregular, un- 
even and not always forward, but it 
has had the benefit of operating in a 
general climate of acceptance of the 
Supreme Court decision in which the 
present governor and the state educa- 
tional officials have had key réles. Over 
the six years, the issues have not been 
allowed to lie fallow by Negro leader- 
ship of the state, and this has exerted a 
constant pressure upon the institu- 
tional situations and resulted in policy 
resolutions nearer the standard set by 
the 1954 decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. 





CHAPTER XIII 
DESEGREGATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN TEXAS 


W. Asror Kirk, Professor of Government, 


and 


Joun Q. Taytor Kine, Professor of Mathematics, 
Huston-Tillotson College 


Ten years ago a keen observer of the 
Texas scene noted that the question of 
higher and professional education for 
Negroes in this State had become “‘one 
of the most vital issues” in the stream 
of public opinion here in the South- 
west.! The prediction was made that 
the outcome of the widespread public 
discussion then centering around the 
Sweatt Case would determine the 
destiny of racial segregation in higher 
education in Texas, if not in the State’s 
whole system of public education. 

Texans played a unique rdle in the 
long and delicate process of social en- 
gineering which resulted, in 1954, in 
judicial condemnation of legally en- 
forced racial segregation in public edu- 
cation as contrary to the rights of 
Negroes under the Federal constitu- 
tion.2 The efforts to abolish the pattern 
of segregation in public higher educa- 
tion in Texas, represented in the Sweatt 
Case* against the University of Texas 
and in several suits against public 
junior colleges, had the support of 
numerous civic, religious, labor, and 
fraternal groups. Moreover, an impres- 
sive number of leading white individ- 
uals and organizations placed their 
moral weight, prestige, and endorse- 


1 Henry A. Bullock, “Negro Higher and Pro- 
fessional Education in Texas,” Journal of Negro 
Education 17: 373, Summer, 1948. 

2 Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 347 
U. S. 483 (1954), and Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 
U. S. 497 (1954). 

3 Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U. S. 629 (1950). 


ment behind desegregation of public 
higher education in the State. It could 
be confidently expected, therefore, that 
once the courts had abolished the color 
line in state-supported higher educa- 
tion, Texas institutions, both public 
and private, would desegregate. 

Though desegregation of Texas col- 
leges, universities, and independent 
professional schools has not proceeded 
as rapidly and on as extensive a scale 
as many had hoped, considerable 
progress has been made since the 
Sweatt decision of 1950. The extent of 
that progress is indicated below in this 
report on recent modifications of the 
patterns of higher education in Texas. 

The writers have attempted, first, to 
obtain factual data concerning the 
scope of integration in institutions of 
higher education in Texas. The focus 
of this phase of our inquiry was on (1) 
the number of Negro students cur- 
rently (1957-58 school term) attending 
formerly all-white institutions, (2) the 
number of formerly all-white institu- 
tions which have accepted Negro stu- 
dents (or have policies to admit them), 
but at which no Negro students are 
currently enrolled, (3) the number of 
whites currently attending formerly 
all-Negro institutions, (4) the status of 
integration in the “total community 
life” of institutions of higher education 
in the State, and (5) the status of in- 
tegration of teaching faculty. 

In order to secure the desired data, a 
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questionnaire was sent to the tradi- 
tionally ‘“‘white’’ institutions of higher 
education in Texas. Responses were 
obtained from fifty-seven or 58.2 per 
cent of these institutions. An analysis 
of pertinent data contained in these 
replies is given below. 

The second objective of our survey 
was to examine the impact of desegre- 
gation on the formerly all-Negro in- 
stitutions. An effort was made to ob- 
tain factual data concerning enrollment 
trends, racial composition of the 
faculty, financial support, and cur- 
ricula responses to forces stemming 
from integration. Questionnaires were 
sent to the eleven traditionally 
“Negro” institutions in the State. 
Replies to the questionnaires were ob- 
tained from six—three public and three 
private. Some comment on the con- 
tent of these responses is given in this 
report. 

One index of the progress of desegre- 
gation of higher education in Texas is 
the number of formerly all-white in- 
stitutions which have modified their 
admission policies so as to admit 
academically qualified Negro students. 
The data from the replies of fifty-seven 
respondent institutions to the question 
concerning the admission of Negro 
students reveal the following: 


Admission Policy Number Per cent 


211 eee , 38 66.7 
Do not admit Negro 

Sstudente:........... 15 26.3 
No stated policy on 

Ae 4 7.0 


Total. See 57 = 100.0 


The fact should be noted that al- 
though thirty-eight or 66.7 per cent 
of the respondent institutions indi- 


cated admission policies permitting 
the matriculation of Negro students, 
these formerly all-white institutions 
represent only 38.8 per cent of the total 
number of traditionally “white” col- 
leges, universities, and independent 
professional schools within the State. 
From the standpoint of numbers, 
therefore, approximately 40 per cent of 
these schools are involved in desegre- 
gation. 

Nineteen of the institutions now 
admitting Negroes are universities and 
senior colleges, sixteen are junior col- 
leges, and three are independent theo- 
logical seminaries.‘ (They are inde- 
pendent in the sense of not being part 
of any university system.) 

Classified according to organic rela- 
tionships, eight of the fifteen institu- 
tions excluding Negroes are tax-sup- 
ported, two are independent private 
institutions, and five are church- 
affiliated colleges. Of this group of in- 
stitutions, one reported plans to admit 
Negroes in the “‘near future,” two have 
the matter under advisement, and 
twelve are indefinite about their in- 
tentions in the near future. 

It is significant that sixteen of the 
thirty-eight institutions which admit 
Negro students are affiliated with 
religious denominations. It is apparent 
that, of the denominational colleges 
and universities, Roman Catholic in- 
stitutions have made most progress 
toward desegregation. Table I shows 
the denominational distribution of 
these institutions and the number of 
Negro students presently served by 
each denominational grouping. 

For about four years after the 


4Of the 19 institutions which do admit 
Negroes, 7 do not have any Negro students cur- 
rently enrolled; however, Negro students have 
attended most of the seven. 
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TABLE I 


Reicious AFFILIATION OF 16 FORMERLY 
Aut-Wuite Nonpus.tic INSTITUTIONS 
WHERE NEGRO STUDENTS ARE CURRENTLY 

















ENROLLED 
Negro 

Denomination Number Enrollment 
Roman 

Catholic. .... 6 83 
Methodist. ... .. 2 8 
antics’. ....%.:. 2 15 
Presbyterian.. .. Zz 24 
Episcopal...... 1 1 
utheran....... 2 5 
Disciples of 

eee 1 (Not reported) 

Total 16 136 








Supreme Court ordered Sweatt ad- 
mitted to the law school of The Uni- 
versity of Texas, the few formerly all- 
white institutions which admitted 
Negroes generally limited their ad- 
mission to graduate and professional 
study. Thus, it was not until the 1956- 
57 school term that the University of 
Texas opened its undergraduate divi- 
sions to Negro undergraduate students. 
The situation in the State today is 
markedly different. In our survey, 
thirty-six of the thirty-eight institu- 
tions reported as admitting Negroes 
admit such students to all educational 
programs.’ Two universities reported 


5 Two institutions in this group provide only 
professional training for all students, Negro or 
white. 


that Negro admission is still restricted 
to graduate and professional study. 
The following data indicate the years 
in which formerly all-white institu- 
tions first opened their doors to Negro 
students. (It should be noted that four 
institutions did not supply the infor- 
mation requested in the questionnaire.) 








Year Number 
1943 1 
1946 1 
1949 2 
1950 3 
1951 + 
1952 3 
1953 3 
1954 7 
1955 6 
1956 3 
1957 1 








In addition to the number of 
formerly all-white institutions which 
now admit Negroes, another signifi- 
cant index of the extent of desegrega- 
tion is the total number of Negro stu- 
dents currently enrolled in these 
institutions. The enrollment statistics, 
based largely on second semester (1957 
—58 school term), which were furnished 
by the thirty-eight respondent institu- 
tions now admitting Negroes indicate 
that approximately 820 Negro students 
are now in attendance at formerly all- 
white institutions in Texas. The fol- 
lowing data indicate the distribution 
of these students by type of institution: 








Type of Institution 





E (Crcriey CSc | a oa Pa Ee 


Senior Colleges, Universities, Graduate and Pro- 


FicGMA OLS CTIOES Sis: 250k Sissi a ieveteelers 





Per cent 
Negro White Negro 
Students Students* Students 
Ree 276 19,751 1.40% 
Rete 544 45,128 1.20 
ieee, 820 64,879 1.26% 








* Data on white student enrollment are taken from Southern School News, April, 1958, p. 11. 
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Each of the thirty-eight institutions 
which admit Negro students was asked 
to state whether it permitted such stu- 
dents to reside in its dormitories. Nine- 
teen indicated that Negroes are 
accepted as dormitory residents, six 
exclude Negro students from their 
dormitories, nine stated that they do 
not own or operate dormitory facilities, 
and four of the institutions failed to re- 
spond to this question. Some of the 
institutions not now offering Negroes 
dormitory facilities commented that a 
review of their policy is being con- 
sidered. 


In our survey questionnaire a// in- 
stitutions were asked to state whether 
or not they considered “‘professionally 
qualified’’ Negro instructors “eligible 
for appointment” to their faculty. 
Table II contains a tabulation of the 
answers given by the thirty-eight in- 
stitutions which admit Negro students. 
Of the fifteen institutions not now ad- 
mitting Negroes, one stated that it 
would consider employment of quali- 
fied Negro instructors ‘“‘at such time as 
Negro students are admitted; two 
considered such Negro instructors in- 
eligible for appointment “at the 
present time;” and the remaining 
twelve did not qualify their negative 
answers. On the other hand, one of the 
institutions in the group which con- 
siders Negro instructors eligible re- 
ported that it had been unable to locate 
“qualified Negroes for given openings.” 


The data furnished by the six 
“Negro” institutions which responded 
to the survey questionnaire dealing 
with those institutions as a type are too 
limited to permit objective appraisal 
of the impact of desegregation on 
“Negro” institutions. The information 
which was obtained may be sum- 


TABLE II 


E.uici1sBiLiry or Necro Instructors IN 38 
FormMerty ALui-Wuirte Instirutions Now 
AMITTING NEGROES 








No. of 
Institutions 
Answering 


Policy of Institution 





Negro instructors are con- 
sidered eligible for employ- 


Negro instructors are not 
considered eligible for em- 


PIOWIENOSs:. .. ciccven cues 10 
Policy of institution not yet 
GeterMinNed: «0... one cw 9 
No reply to question.......... 8 
ROME soon 5r anu, wears 3 








marized as follows: 

First. Five of the six institutions re- 
porting had no policies which would 
prevent their accepting white students. 
One institution stated that the ques- 
tion of admitting white students was 
being studied by its board of directors. 

Second. ‘‘Non-Negro” students are 
currently enrolled at two of these six 
institutions. In the case of one of the 
two, the enrollment of non-Negro stu- 
dents is estimated to be 300, or 
approximately one-third of the entire 
student body. Four of the institutions 
indicated a decline in enrollment since 
the 1954-55 academic year. 

Third. Five of the institutions stated 
without qualification that they em- 
ployed “non-Negro teaching person- 
nel;’”’ the other institution stated that, 
“fas a general policy,” it employs non- 
Negro instructors only “‘when qualified 
Negroes are not available.’ To the 
survey question whether or not the 
institution has experienced “loss of 
financial support from any white per- 
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son, group, or organization § since 
September, 1954,” all of the three 
private institutions answered “‘yes.”’ 

Fourth. Five of the respondent 
“Negro” institutions reported that 
some students had transferred to for- 
merly all-white institutions prior to 
graduation. The aggregate number of 
such transfers since May, 1954 is 
approximately sixty. 

Fifth. Of the six respondent “‘Negro” 
institutions, five reported changes “‘in 
academic program since September, 
1954,” however, none attributed these 
changes to the impact of “desegrega- 
tion in higher education in Texas.” 

The writers sought to ascertain the 
opinion of top administrators in 
“Negro’’ institutions as to the probable 
effect of desegregation of higher edu- 
cation in Texas “‘on formerly all-Negro 
institutions, both public and private.” 
With one qualification, the reply of 
one such administrator epitomizes the 
answers of all. He commented that the 
erstwhile all-Negro schools “‘will prob- 
aly be affected adversely in their en- 
rollment and rate of growth—a decline 
in the enrollment of some, a slower 
rate of growth in others. Such schools 
will also be under greater pressure to 
meet accreditation standards and to 
improve their curricula.” 

This observation is subject to the 
qualification contained in the com- 
ments of two administrators, namely, 
that the impact of desegregation of 
higher education in Texas is likely to be 
insignificant for “the next decade in 
East Texas.” 

It is apparent that considerable 
progress has been made toward the goal 
of complete desegregation of higher 
education in Texas. Nearly one-half of 
all institutions in the State—the tradi- 
tionally all-Negro plus the traditionally 


all-white—operate under admission 
policies which permit the matricula- 
tion of any academically qualified stu- 
dent without regard to race or color. 
In terms of geographical location, the 
majority of the desegregated institu- 
tions are in the Western and South- 
western parts of the State. Compara- 
tively few institutions in East Texas, 
where over three-fourths of the Negro 
population resides, have modified their 
admission policies. However, the for- 
merly all-white institution with the 
largest proportion of Negroes in its 
student body is located in East Texas. 
At this institution Negroes play on the 
football team, live in the same dormi- 
tories as white students, and make full 
use of the school facilities. The presi- 
dent of the college is reported as stat- 
ing that all problems had been worked 
out “in a manner that would please 
anyone interested in evaluating the 
situation.’”6 

Although the recent anti-integration 
legislation of the Texas legislature has 
probably strengthened opposition 
sentiment, particularly in East Texas, 
it is expected that at the beginning of 
the 1958-59 school term more institu- 
tions of higher education in the State 
will join the ranks of those already 
desegregated. It may be that more of 
the private and non-Catholic church- 
related colleges, which heretofore have 
been reluctant to admit Negroes, will 
be compelled by religious pressures to 
desegregate. Dr. W. R. White, presi- 
dent of Baylor University at Waco, 
has stated that Baptist missionaries in 
Africa have urged Southern Baptists, 
including Baylor’s administration, to 
desegregate their educational institu- 
tions.’ 





5 Southern School News, May, 1958, p. 16. 
7 Ibid., October, 1957, p. 16. 
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A more comprehensive study of the 
“Negro” institutions, particularly the 
private (church-related) colleges of the 
State, will have to be made before one 
can make a _ reasonably objective 
appraisal of the impact of desegrega- 
tion on these schools. At the present 
time, they face the crucial problem of 
meeting the accreditation standards of 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Of the six 
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senior private ‘“Negro’’ colleges in the 
State, only one has been retained on 
the Southern Association’s ““Approved 
List of Colleges for Negro Youth” 
without notation. Perhaps the most 
pressing need is for these colleges, 
objectively and systematically, to con- 
sider how they can drop their racial 
designation and become an undifferen- 
tiated part of the whole of private 
nigher education in Texas. 





CHAPTER XIV 
DESEGREGATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 


J. Rupert Picotr 


Executive Secretary, Virginia Teachers Association 


It is the verdict of history that the 
origin of movements for human free- 
dom are most often shrouded in 
antiquity.! Certainly, it seems difficult 
to trace the beginnings of the move- 
ment for school desegregation in higher 
education in the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. It may even be that the 
labors in Virginia for the “establish- 
ment of equality of opportunity in 
educational training” go as far back 
as a hundred years or even further 
than that. 

Despite this, there are some tell- 
tale signs which have been posted 
along the roadway. They seem in 
order to be, the stimulation by L. F. 
Palmer, who in 1934 initiated a “‘one 
man revolution” for “Negro educa- 
tional recognition and acceptance” in 
the State. The second was the unsuc- 
cessful effort in 1935 of the then Alice 
Jackson, now Mrs. Alice Houston, to 
secure further training in the Depart- 
ment of English at the University of 
Virginia in Charlottesville. The third 
was the successful legal effort of 
Gregory Hayes Swanson versus the 
Rectors and Visitors of the University 
of Virginia which culminated on Sep- 
tember 5, 1950 in an order from the 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals for 
Virginia to admit Swanson to the 
Charlottesville institution’s law school. 


1 Suggested by a statement by Arnold 
Toynbee, Lecturer in Residence, Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia as 
quoted in the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Richmond, Virginia, Sunday, May 25, 1958, 
page 1. 


The court? in that case composed of 
Circuit Judge Jonn J. Parker of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, now de- 
ceased, Circuit Judge Lawrence A. 
Soper of Baltimore, Maryland and 
District Judge John Paul of Harrison- 
burg took twenty-six minutes to estab- 
lish the historic basis for the limited 
desegregation in higher education 
which has followed in this Southern 
state. 


DIRECTION 


The story of Palmer’s leadership is a 
dramatic portrayal of an individual 
imbued with a purpose. The Alabama 
born educator who left a teaching post 
in Wilberforce University in Ohio to 
spend a life as principal of the Hunting- 
ton High School in Newport News 
came also to be a spokesman for 
education in Virginia. It was he who 
welded together the teachers of the 
State to push without let-up for 
“Education in a Democracy, Fit for a 
Democracy.’® His pungent editorials 
in the Virginia Teachers Bulletin, 
official publication of the State Teach- 
ers Association, and his personal 
guidance of the Association brought 
fame to him and solidarity to a move- 
ment for educational equality. 

Dr. Palmer sold the teachers of 


2 Session held in Charlottesville, Virginia and 
order directing the admission of Gregory Hayes 
Swanson to the Law School, University of 
Virginia signed September 5, 1950. 

3 From an editorial, Virginia Teachers Bulletin, 
Newport News, Virginia, November 1933, 


Volume X, Number 4, Page 4. 
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Virginia on the proposition of fighting 
through the courts for equalization of 
teachers salaries which unquestionably 
laid the basis for the entire desegrega- 
tion in the State. In the Virginia 
Teachers Association’s Golden Jubilee 
Anniversary Convention, November, 
1937 held at Hampton Institute, the 
teachers by resolution approved the 
instituting of court fights for equaliza- 
tion, which action was destined to 
change the pace of education in 
Virginia. Writing about this in the 
January, 1938 issue of the Virginia 
Teachers Bulletin, Palmer declared: 


The Golden Jubilee Convention of the 
State Teachers Association has now 
become a glorious memory . . . the session 
that stands out in bold relief in memory 
of every delegate was... Friday morn- 
ing. Our historian had brilliantly out- 
lined the association’s story as it is told 
in his book which had just come from the 
press. Our research secretary in scholarly 
fashion, has contrasted the Negro schools 
of today with those of fifty years ago. 
Prophetically, she closed her address 
with these words: ‘It would be tragic if 
we terminated our celebration without 
due regard for our enlarged responsi- 
bilities as a powerful pressure group. The 
problems of today are as acute as those 
of fifty years ago. Culture patterns today 
are in a state of flux. New ideals, changed 
ways of thinking, social, economic, and 
political innovations are characteristics 
of the age. Well defined objectives and 
wise leadership are necessary in order to 
insure another fifty years of progress.’ 

The report of the Executive Committee 
was then called for and the momentous 
resolution which the committee offered 
was adopted by the more than one 
thousand delegates without a dissenting 
vote. The resolution proposed: (1) joint 
action with the N.A.A.C.P. to raise 
$5,000 for court action toward the 
equalization of salaries, (2) appropriation 
of $1,000 of the Association’s funds to 


* Ibid., Volume 15, No. 1, page 2. 


begin this action at once, (3) that each 
local association be urged to raise funds 
and send them to the joint committee of 
the N.A.A.C.P. and the State Teachers 
Association, and (4) that each teacher 
be asked to contribute at least one 
dollar immediately to the cause. 


The action of the body was taken in 
an atmosphere surcharged with a 
superlative degree of seriousness. An 
almost reverential hush prevailed as 
the committee’s secretary read the 
report. The Virginia Teachers Associa- 
tion’s 1937 Golden Jubilee was thus 
climaxed by a decision that suggested 
“the plan” and provided a basis of 
support for desegregation in education 
in the State and the South. 

VISION 

The founders of the movement for 
the equalization of teachers salaries 
were keenly aware of the problems 
which they faced, but were determined 
to pursue their efforts, because of the 
larger potential which they envisioned. 
These later achievements which they 
so clearly saw in 1937, in addition to 
teacher pay parity, were the equaliza- 
tion of school building facilities, de- 
segregation of elementary and second- 
ary education, and finally as they 
stated it “the opening of the doors of 
all institutions of higher education in 
the Commonwealth.’”® They planned 
better than they knew for in only one 
case does the timetable seem to have 
gone awry. Teachers salaries have been 
equalized, albeit through definite Fed- 
eral court action and with resistance 
always from the Commonwealth. 
Definite progress has been made also 
toward equalizing school buildings in 
Virginia. 

These pioneers in 1937 apparently 


5 Ibid. 
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thought that the way to achieve de- 
segregation of the schools was to start 
with the lower elementary grades, or 
at least their conviction was that in 
lower grades less opposition would be 
encountered. Time and political forces 
twenty years later have reckoned 
differently. Four years after the Su- 
preme Court’s historic decision in 1954 
“Outlawing segregation in public 
schools” not a single such public 
school in Virginia is attended by 
members of the different races. Yet, 
higher education is, within limitations, 
a bright spot in the movement toward 
the establishment of brotherhood and 
provision for equality of education in a 
democracy. 


DEVELOPMENT 


To many outsiders and no less to 
large numbers of Virginians, the sacred- 
ness from attack of “desegregation of 
higher education in the Common- 
wealth” is an amazing development. 
Resistance, which is frequently bitter 
and which too often seems determined, 
is now an accepted part of the effort to 
desegregate elementary and secondary 
schools in Virginia. Yet, very little has 
appeared in the newspapers,® edi- 
torially or otherwise, in opposition to 
Negroes attending in limited fashion, 
the schools of higher education in the 
State. 

Seasoned observers credit the power- 
ful state political machine for this 
situation. The evidence appears to be 
“hands off” desegregation from “‘top to 
bottom”’, massive resistance to de- 
segregation from “bottom to top”. 
That this may only be possible in a 
state which has almost complete 


6 Based on a review of press clippings in the 
offices of the Virginia Teachers Association, 
Richmond, Virginia from principal Virginia 
daily newspapers for the period 1950-57. 


governmental control by one political 
machine and which thereby has un- 
denied direction of newspapers and 
other organs of communication is a 
belief held by a large segment of 
Virginians. 

Virginia’s effort to avoid desegrega- 
tion in higher education is at least 
twenty-two years old and is well 
known. The law as approved by the 
General Assembly in 19367 provides 
“for direct financial aid to students 
who are eligible and wish to pursue 
courses available to white persons in 
Virginia, but not offered at the State 
supported institution for colored stu- 
dents”. This aid continues to be made 
available although the original reason 
for its offering is in some cases obsoles- 
cent. A report® on this graduate aid 
fund for 1956-57, for example, shows 
that $130,479.20 was expended on 557 
students who attended 47 schools, 
pursuing work in 43 fields. 

Through an agreement with the 
Southern Regional Education Board, 
Virginia participates in a plan offering 
aid for Virginia students who are 
enrolled in Medicine and Dentistry at 
Meharry College, Nashville, Tennessee 
and in Veterinary Science at Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama. The 
report on the funds expended for this 
purpose for the past ten years’ is 
given in Table I. 


NEGRO ENROLLMENT IN FORMER 
Aut-WuirTeE ScHOOLs 


Since 1950, the University of Vir- 
ginia, College of William and Mary, 


7¥rom minutes of the Virginia General 
Assembly, Session of 1936, Richmond, Virginia, 
pp. 310-356. 

8 From a statement prepared at the request 
of the author by the Administrator, Virginia 
Graduate Aid Fund, Petersburg: Virginia 
State College, May 15, 1958. 

9 Ibid. 
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TABLE I 


Funps SPENT THROUGH THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL EpucATION BOARD FOR 


Vircinta NEGRO STUDENTS 


Meharry- No.of Meharry- No.of Tuskegee No. of 











Years Medicine Students Dentistry Students Institute Students 
1956-57 $22,500 15 $ 7,500 5 $5 ,000 5 
1955-56 22,500 15 10,500 z 5,000 5 
1954-55 25,500 17 7,500 5 4,000 + 
1953-54 24,000 16 6,000 + 3,750 3 
1952-53 25,500 17 3,000 7 3,000 3 
1951-52 28,500 19 7,500 7 2,250* 

1950-51 24,000 16 7,500 5 1 ,500* 
1949,50 21,000 14 7,500 5 3 ,000* 
1948-49 6,000 12 1,600 + 

1947-48 5,000 10 2,000 5 





* Paid to Southern Regional Education Board for Tuskegee Institute. 


Medical College of Virginia, Richmond 
Professional Institute and Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute have admitted 
Negroes for work which is not offered 
at Virginia State College. It is not 
clear whether this policy resulted from 
a mandate by the State Board of 
Education in Virginia or was a volun- 
tary agreement on the part of the 
participating institutions. Efforts to 
secure information about this item 
were to no avail. Virginia State 
College, state-supported institution for 
Negro students, offers college training 
and master’s degree work in many 
fields. This has meant that Negroes 
accepted for study in formerly all- 
white Virginia institutions of higher 
education have been few. In most 
cases these have been for doctoral 
work or for courses in law, engineering, 
social work, medical training or allied 


fields. 
Law Schools 


One colored student entered the 
Marshall-Wythe School of Law, Col- 


lege of William and Mary and gradu- 
ated in 1954. Another colored student 
(a woman) was enrolled in the law 
school in the year 1955-1956, but 
failed, it is reported, to meet the 
academic requirements and was re- 
quired to withdraw. The Dean of the 
Law School reports that “despite a 
few minor misunderstandings these 
two students were well received by all 
the teachers and most of the 
students.’’!® 

There is one student now enrolled in 
the Law School in the University of 
Virginia at Charlottesville. He is ex- 
pected to graduate this June and will 
be the first to be awarded a degree in 
law by the University. 

The Law School at Charlottesville 
states that colored students have been 
admitted “‘on the same basis as white 
students since 1950.” The first stu- 
dent was a law graduate of Howard 





10From a written statement to the author, 
May 5, 1958. 

11 From a statement to the author, May 9, 
1958, 
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University who enrolled as a graduate 
student but who withdrew in the 
Spring of 1951. The second of the 
three students was dropped at the end 
of his second year, the records reveal, 
for poor scholarship. 


Medical Schools 


There are at present six colored 
persons enrolled in the School of 
Medicine at the University of Virginia 
in Charlottesville. The first students 
were admitted to the Medical School in 
the fall of 1952 and enrolled in the fall 
of 1953. 

The Dean declares that “the diffi- 
culties foreseen by a few apprehensive 
individuals have simply not material- 
ized to date, and the colored students,” 
so far as he knows, “have neither 
encountered nor occasioned any trouble 
whatsoever during their time in 
medical school”’.” 

The St. Philips’ School of Nursing 
of the Medical College of Virginia has 
had students enrolled since November 
1, 1920. For all practical purposes, St. 
Philips, with its own hospital, is a 
segregated school operated by and on 
the campus of the Medical College of 
Virginia. 

In recent years, the other divisions 
of the Medical College have been open 
to “qualified” Negro students on a 
non-segregated basis. At least one 
student, a female graduate of Virginia 
Union University, has graduated from 
the School of Medicine and is now 
practicing in the City of Richmond. As 
Table II shows, the Medical College of 
Virginia in addition to medicine and 
nursing, offers training in dentistry, 
pharmacy, physical therapy, medical 
technology, X-Ray technology, die- 


2 From a letter to the author, May 12, 1958. 


tetics and practical nursing. As ot 
1956-57 eight male and two female or 
ten students out of a total of 1,193 
students were pursuing medicine and 
allied courses on a_non-segregated 
basis. Others at the college or in its 
affiliated School of Nursing brought the 
total to nine male and 162 female 
students out of a grand total of 1,558. 


Education 


The University of Virginia has ad- 
mitted students to the School of 
Education to study on the doctoral 
level and in a few cases where the 
courses were not offered at Virginia 
State College, the students were per- 
mitted to pursue courses for the 
master’s degree. Figures to date show 
that three persons since the first 
student was admitted in 1952 have 
received the doctor of education degree 
and several others have been awarded 
the master’s degree. Approximately 
forty colored students have attended or 
are now enrolled in the Curry Memorial 
School of Education at the University 
of Virginia in Charlottesville. These 
have been enrolled in the summer 
session in the School of Education 
and in regular evening courses during 
the past five years. It is reported that 
there are twelve other students taking 
work on the graduate level at the so- 
called white institutions of Virginia 
but who will receive credit through 
Virginia State College at Petersburg. 


Extension Education 


The 1957-58 announcement of the 
University of Virginia Extension 
carries this statement concerning 
Graduate Education in Extension. 

The courses listed in this announcement 


may be applied on programs directed 
toward the master’s degree at the follow- 
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ing institutions, subject to the regulations 
of each institution. Students who secure 
written approval of an institution outside 
of Virginia to which graduate credit is to 
be transferred may, also, enroll in the 
courses for which they are qualified. 


Madison College 

Longwood College 

College of William and Mary 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

University of Richmond 

Virginia State College 

University of Virginia 
In addition, students otherwise qualified 
and with a bachelor’s degree, who do not 
wish to take the steps for admission to a 
graduate program at this or another 
institution, may enroll in a category of 
special student at the University of 
Virginia by so indicating on the applica- 
tion for admission to graduate study. 
When and if such a student is formally 
admitted to graduate status, the gradu- 
ate work completed to date will be 
acceptable toward his proposed degree 
program.” 


Religious Education 


The General Assembly Training 
School of the Presbyterian Church of 
the U. S. (Southern Branch), located in 
Richmond, has one Negro student 
enrolled. This is an institution for 
female students with an enrollment 
composed almost entirely of Southern 
girls. The Negro student referred to— 
scheduled to graduate in June—will be 
the second such person to be awarded a 
degree by the institution. Negro stu- 
dents have been admitted to this school 
since 1953. 

Union Theological Seminary, a Pres- 
byterian institution located in Rich- 
mond, is a private school. Since the 
admission of the first Negro student in 
1935, Union Seminary has had twenty- 
seven colored students enrolled. Three 
doctor of theology degrees have been 
granted and twelve master of phi- 


losophy diplomas have been awarded. 
The other eleven persons attended fur 
periods of various duration. Two 
colored students are now enrolled in an 
undergraduate program of study. 


Social Work 


The Richmond Professional Insti- 
tute of the College of William and 
Mary has admitted Negro students to 
its graduate program in social work 
and in a few other fields including 
education, music and art during the 
past five years. Four students are 
scheduled to be granted the master of 
science degree in social work in June. 
Eight other colored students are en- 
rolled in the Graduate School of Social 
Work, including four in the first year 
class and four in the second year study 
group. 

Technology 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 
Blacksburg has the largest enrollment 
of Virginia colleges. It is a state- 
supported technical institution grant- 
ing degrees from the bachelor through 
the doctorate. The first Negro student 
was admitted to the formerly all white 
technical college in the school year 
1952-3. Of the total of nine, various 
reasons have been given for the 
dropping out “of the school” by the 
other five students.'* These reasons 
include poor scholarship and change of 
program from technical to more aca- 
demic studies necessitating a change of 
college attended. 


Miscellaneous 


Several formerly all-white private 
colleges in Virginia now have enrolled 
or in the past have accepted Negro 
students for full time study. 








13From a statement to the author, May, 


1958. 
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Bridgewater College, a co-educa- 
tional institution, at Bridgewater has 
admitted Negro students from the 
community who can come as day 
students since September, 1954. Thus 
far five Negro students have attended 
the institution during the regular 
session. Three are enrolled this year, 
two from Bridgewater and one from 
Elkton. One was graduated in 1956. 


The Eastern Mennonite College at 
Harrisonburg is reported to have had 
two Negro students enrolled in the 
past four years. 


Three students applied for admission 
in the summer of 1957 to Mary 
Washington College, Women’s Divi- 
sion of the University of Virginia 
located in Fredericksburg and a state 
supported college for the training of 
teachers. Although this effort was 
reputed to have had the backing of the 
State N.A.A.C.P. and received wide- 
spread publicity, to date it has not 
been successful. 


AsouTt THE FUTURE 


Two items stand out in the dis- 
cussion of desegregation of higher 
education in Virginia. The first seems 
clear. It is that in proportion to the 
population, few Negro students or 
prospective students have enrolled in 
the courses available to them in the 
formerly all-white public and private 
institutions of higher learning in the 
Commonwealth. This is a matter which 
has caused considerable concern to 
many leaders in the State.'* Second, 
the days ahead may witness an upsurge 
in the number of Negro students who 
may apply and pursue courses in the 
institutions of Virginia which were 
formerly all-white, provided courses in 
the undergraduate schools of these 
colleges are open to such students. To 
do this, it would seem necessary for a 
new assault to be made through the 
courts. 

From minutes of Virginia Citizens Con- 


ference, Richmond, Virginia, sessions of Febru- 
ary 23, 1956 and November 4, 1957. 








CHAPTER XV 
DESEGREGATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Lawrence V. JorDAN 


Director of Student Teaching, West Virginia State College 


As reports published in the 1955 
and 1956 Yearbook Numbers of the 
JouRNAL contained considerable data 
on desegregation of higher institutions, 
this account will be concerned chiefly 
with certain developments omitted 
from these surveys or occurring since 
their preparation. 

The state of West Virginia, which 
had in 1955 an estimated population 
of 2,005,000, of which 5.7 per cent were 
Negro, maintains 11 higher institu- 
tions. Nine of these are four-year 
colleges under control and manage- 
ment of the West Virginia Board of 
Education, and two, West Virginia 
University and Potomac State School 
of West Virginia University, a junior 
college, are under control of the 
University Board of Governors. Gradu- 
ate work is offered at only one of the 
institutions under West Virginia Board 
of Education control, Marshall College; 
West Virginia State College, until July 
1957 a land grant institution, and 
Bluefield State College, were formerly 
maintained for Negro students. 

Ten colleges, of which three are 
junior colleges, are maintained under 
private and denominational auspices. 

Names of all institutions of collegiate 
grade are listed under “Integration of 
Students”. 

Integration has not been limited to 
educational institutions. The West 
Virginia Board of Education, also the 
lay governing body for the public 
schools and special schools, is made up 
of ten members, at least one of whom 


must, by law, be a Negro. The State 
Department of Education, but little 
involved in affairs of higher institutions 
except through teacher certification, 
has until recently been integrated in 
secretarial and professional staff. Only 
the latter is now integrated. 


Pros_LeMs OF DuPLICATION 


There arose, during the closing 
months of the period within which the 
Supreme Court was pondering the 
question of separate schools, demands 
for a state survey of education— 
shortly thereafter authorized by the 
Legislature—to determine, among 
other matters, feasibility of closing 
West Virginia State College and Blue- 
field State College, then institutions for 
Negroes, on the grounds of economy, 
one of several considerations advanced 
by some who conceived of integration 
in terms of admission or transfer of 
Negro students to white colleges. 

Various developments, however, 
brought about a change of thinking on 
the part of many at first inclined to 
accept such views. One of these was 
the prediction that integration would 
prove to be a two-way street, a pre- 
diction shortly borne out by the large 
influx of white students occurring at 
West Virginia State College. Another, 
was the counterproposal! of those who 
maintained that if, in the interest of 


1John E. Brewton, Public Higher Education 
in West Virginia; A Summary Report, p. 80, 
West Virginia Legislature, Joint Committee on 
Government and Finance. . . . 1956 
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economy, Bluefield State College 
should be closed because it duplicated 
facilities at Concord College, 20 miles 
distant, additional and greater savings 
might be effected by the closing of 
Fairmont State College, 20 miles from 
the University. Enthusiasm for college 
closing waned as the possibilities grew. 
The most compelling considerations, 
however, were the findings and recom- 
mendations set forth in two reports— 
the first by the survey group, the 
second by the Advisory Committee of 
the West Virginia Board of Education 
on Bluefield State College. The survey 
group concluded that although Blue- 
field State College was then “‘harassed 
by economic, cultural, and educational 
factors beyond its control...’ time 
should ‘resolve the major problems in 
each area within a few years;” that 
the Bluefield-Princeton area, largely 
urban, was too industrial to be served 
by the type of program maintained at 
Concord, 20 miles away; that it would 
be neither economical nor expedient 
to abandon the Bluefield plant and 
carry out the necessary expansion at 
Concord; and that unless it could be 
shown the state could not afford 
support of a college for the 80,000 odd 
people in the Bluefield community 
comparable to those maintained in 
other areas of the state, Bluefield 
should be maintained as a four-year 
college, reduction in staff and offerings 
should be made to bring per capita 
costs more nearly in line with those at 
other state colleges, and faculty as well 
as student body should be integrated 
to encourage additional enrollment of 
white students.2 Other recommenda- 
tions had to do chiefly with needed 
program emphases and public relations. 





? Ibid., pp. 92-5. 


Recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee, made up of six white and 
three Negro lay citizens, paralleled, in 
the main, those of the survey report. 
As a special assignment the committee 
was asked “to report its opinion 
regarding the employment of a white 
or Negro president to fill the existing 
vacancy. After consideration the com- 
mittee unanimously agreed that: 1. 
“The highest qualified person avail- 
able, regardless of race, should be 
hired. 2. Other things being equal, 
preference should be given to a 
Negro.” A Negro president was hired. 

In keeping with the recommendation 
that staff reductions be effected to 
lower per capita costs, four positions 
which the survey report had recom- 
mended be discontinued were vacated 
by resignations at the close of the 
1956-57 term and were not filled. Six 
additional faculty members’ were 
dropped at the close of the 1957-58 
terms, and assignment of a seventh was 
reduced to half time, according to 
reports as yet unverified by official 
announcement. 

The Advisory Committee, it appears, 
was not requested to make recommen- 
dation concerning a second position, 
the deanship. The dean of the college, 
who had reached retirement age of 65 
at the time of the former president’s 
resignation, was asked to serve as 
acting president until appointment of 
a new president was made. Faculty 
members may be continued in employ- 
ment until age 70, if recommended 
annually by the president and ap- 
proved by the Board. To date, no 
announcement has been made whether 
the present dean will be retained or 
retired or whether, if he is retired, 
faculty integration at Bluefield State 
College will be inaugurated with 
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appointment of a white person to the 
deanship, a step urged upon the 
governing board by some who advocate 
giving this official responsibility for 
public relations as a means of en- 
couraging increased enrollment of 
white students. 

In neither case is decision a simple 
matter for the president or the board. 
Against the continuous urging to reduce 
per capita costs and to attempt to 
increase white student enrollment by 
replacement of Negro by white officials 
are the insistent reminders, first, that 
if the dean has demonstrated the 
competence and vigor requisite to 
performance of the duties of two 
positions—the acting presidency and 
the deanship, and if he has done so 
with no increase in compensation 
beyond the salary as dean, he is 
deserving of extension of employment 
for at least another year; and, second, 
that faculty integration is a matter of 
principle, not of expediency, and as a 
guiding principle its application is not 
to be confined to those institutions 
whose faculties are Negro. Protests 
similar to and no less bitter than those 
voiced when attempt was made to 
close Bluefield are certain to follow if 
the six teachers are discharged on the 
basis of a directive to reduce faculty 
unless at least a year’s formal notice 
has been given, unless equal fervor is 
evidenced for integration of those 
college faculties without Negro mem- 
bers, and unless some concern is 
shown for transfer of Bluefield teachers 
dropped to such all-white faculties. 

The mild clamor to close West 
Virginia State College apparently died 
away without having been formally 
brought to the attention of the Survey 
Committee. 

A number of other changes resulted 


from this most recent revival of 
interest in the periodically recurring 
“fewer and better colleges’”” movement 
and the recommendations growing out 
of the survey, conducted, in part, to 
answer questions raised. Of these, 
only a few most pertinent to the 
purpose of this paper can be cited here. 

Land-grant functions and extension 
staff of West Virginia State College 
were allocated to the University, a 
change in which most Negroes ap- 
parently concurred or to which they 
raised no serious objections, the action 
having been considered as consistent 
with the state program of desegration 
and as eliminating a needless division 
of labor. As no typically land-grant 
functions except extension were ma- 
terially affected, the change was seen 
as nominal rather than substantive. 

The four-year program of §agri- 
culture at West Virginia State College 
was reduced to two and more closely 
coordinated with the upper two years 
of work at the University. As enroll- 
ment had been small and per capita 
costs high—most of West Virginia’s 
small Negro population is located in 
urban or rural non-farm areas—this 
reduction, it was felt, would permit 
more effective use by the college of 
funds in areas where needs to be met 
were greater. 

Complete integration of schools of 
Kanawha County, in which West 
Virginia State College is located, 
permitted discontinuance of this insti- 
tution’s campus secondary training 
school. Though location of the college 
outside a city, it was realized, would 
give rise to additional transportation 
problems incident to observation and 
directed teaching, and transfer of 
campus school students to county 
schools would add to already serious 
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overcrowding, acute need for more 
adequate facilities for laboratory ex- 
periences, lack of a training school 
building, and other considerations, it 
was felt, would outweigh disadvan- 
tages, views which proved correct. 
Two teachers lost positions as a result. 

Preprofessional engineering, a two- 
year course, was allocated exclusively 
to Marshall College, West Virginia 
Institute of Technology, and West 
Virginia State College, the degree- 
length program in engineering being 
restricted to the University. Reduction 
of programs from four to two years 
occurred at Marshall and West Vir- 
ginia Tech, the West Virginia State 
College program having been previ- 
ously so reduced. None of these three 
four-year programs had been §ac- 
credited. 

A recommendation that for the 
present, graduate programs be limited 
to the University will probably be 
followed. Recent establishment of a 
graduate branch of the University in or 
near Charleston, which is nine miles 
distant from West Virginia State 
College, was approved. There has been 
considerable demand for graduate work 
at West Virginia State College, chiefly 
in education and chemistry, since this 
institution was integrated. 

Two survey recommendations have 
not yet been adopted. One, that steps 
be taken to insure racial integration 
not only of students but also of faculty 
and administrative staffs in all insti- 
tutions of higher learning, has not yet 
been formally made a part of West 
Virginia Board of Education policies. 
West Virginia University, to which 
Negro extension workers of West 
Virginia State College were transferred 
when all cooperative extension services 
were allocated to the University, is 


under direction of a separate Uni- 
versity Board of Governors. The 
second recommendation was that West 
Virginia, in the interest of economy, 
ratify the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board Compact. A number of 
West Virginia Negroes had in the past 
strongly opposed Congressional ap- 
proval of Southern interstate education 
compacts as Federal sanction of ex- 
tension of segregation and no doubt 
would oppose as strongly today formal 
state ratification of any “separate but 
equal” arrangement. 


INTEGRATION OF STUDENTS 


Legal sanction of integration in 
higher education in West Virginia had 
its inception in 1868 with the granting 
by the Legislature of a charter author- 
izing establishment by Free Will 
Baptists at Harpers Ferry of Storer 
College as an “‘institution of learning 
for education of youth, without dis- 
tinction of race or color’’, with “power 
to confer such degrees as are usually 
conferred by colleges and universities.” 

White students, chiefly children of 
faculty members, attended. These 
pioneer exemplars of the principle of 
integration, early graduates report, 
were sometimes stoned by disap- 
proving white townsfolk of Harpers 
Ferry. 

It was not until some time after the 
founding of Storer College that a 
statute of 1867 forbidding the teaching 
of white and colored persons in the 
same school—enacted, it will be noted, 
a year prior to the chartering of Storer 
as a racially integrated institution— 
and an identically worded consti- 
tutional provision of 1872 came to be 
interpreted as enjoining the teaching 
together of white and colored students 
in private as well as in public institu- 
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tions, an interpretation, which, though 
unsupported by clarifying amendment 
or formal opinion, was not to be 
seriously challenged until 1948, and 
then by the Board of Examiners for 
Registered Nurses. 

State appropriation of funds for edu- 
cation of Negro teachers at Storer 
College was first made in 1881 and 
enrollment of white students was dis- 
continued. Such appropriation, origi- 
nally granted because no state normal 
school admitted Negro teacher trainees 
and increased and continued subse- 
quent to establishment of two state 
colleges for Negroes because there was 
maintained no state higher institution 
for education of Negroes in the 
Eastern part of West Virginia, was 
granted annually until 1954, when 
state colleges were desegregated. Storer 
College, which had again enrolled 
white students, was closed shortly 
after discontinuance of state aid. 

Some sixty years elapsed before the 
first in a subsequent series of less 
formal but significant steps toward 
desegregation of student bodies of 
state higher institutions was to be 
taken, actions reported in the 1955 
and 1956 Yearbook Numbers of this 
JourNAL and recounted briefly here. 
West Virginia University in the mid- 
twenties admitted Negro students to 
2xtension classes and, in 1938, to 
graduate and professional schools, and 
shortly thereafter also admitted white 
students to classes taught by Negro 
members of its extension _ staff. 
Marshall College in 1950 likewise 
admitted Negro students to graduate 
and professional study. 

In 1948 an opinion of the Attorney 
General that “the laws of this state do 
not prohibit the common teaching of 
white and colored persons in private 


schools of nursing’’ was interpreted to 
apply to all private institutions and all 
five church-related colleges—Alderson- 
Broaddus, Baptist; Bethany, Disciples 
of Christ; Davis and Elkins, Presby- 
terian; Salem, Seventh Day Baptist; 
and West Virginia Wesleyan, Metho- 
dist, without fanfare opened their 
doors to Negroes. At least one of this 
group reportedly had admitted a few 
Negroes many years before this time. 
Beckley College, a private junior 
college; Greenbrier College, a private 
junior college for women; and Morris 
Harvey College remained segregated. 
Beckley College officials report active 
consideration of removal of racial 
admissions barriers. Morris Harvey 
admits non-whites who are not Ameri- 
can Negroes and in the past semester 
announced a course in race relations. 

Two additional private colleges, 
Parkersburg-Rosier, and a Catholic 
institution, Wheeling College, estab- 
lished since the Supreme Court decision 
of 1954, have as yet enrolled no Negro 
students, but, officials state, will 
admit all qualified applicants without 
regard to race. 

Major enrollment changes in integra- 
tion of student bodies at state colleges 
and the University, shown in the table 
below, occurred at West Virginia State 
College, Marshall College, and Blue- 
field State College. 

Enrollment figures for 1954-55 were 
supplied by the State Department of 
Education; for 1957-58, by college 
presidents and registrars. As_ state 
institutions no longer record enroll- 
ment data by race, most figures for 
Negro enrollment at what were colleges 
for whites and white enrollment at 
colleges formerly for Negroes are 
estimates. Similar data for the years 
1955-56 and 1956-57 compiled by 
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TABLE I 





ENROLLMENT IN STATE HIGHER INSTITUTIONS IN WEsT VIRGINIA 


Institution 


1957-58 





* Bluefield State College 

Concord College 

Fairmont State College 

Glenville State College 

Marshall College 

Shepherd State College 

West Liberty State College 

West Virginia Institute of Technology 
* West Virginia State College 

West Virginia University 


1954-55 
White Negro White Negro 
3 351 65 337 
885 5 1144 0 
1062 14 1139 10 
565 0 683 0 
2891 35 3808 150 
559 + —— — 
604 6 — — 
651 + 969 14 
182 801 1107 1107 
5479 21 6178 36 


Potomac State School of West Virginia 


University 


* Formerly colleges for Negroes; — No information submitted. 


Thomas F. Stafford may be found in 
the December 1955, April 1956, and 
January 1957 issues of Southern School 
News. 

Principal numerical increases of 1957 
over 1954 occurred in the following 
colleges in the order given: West 
Virginia State College where enroll- 
ment of white students rose from 182 
to approximately 1107; Marshall Col- 
lege, with an increase in Negro students 
from 35 to approximately 150; and 
Bluefield State College, whose white 
student enrollment rose from 3 to 65. 

Percentage-wise Bluefield leads, with 
an increase of 206624 percent or 2124 
times; West Virginia State is second, 
with an increase of just over 500 per 
cent or a little more than 6 times; and 
Marshall is third with an increase of 
330 per cent or just under 4 ¥/; times. 
A marked increase in Negro students 
was reported last year at Shepherd 
College, which supplied no data for 
the current year. 

Enrollment figures at the five inte- 


590 3 


466 + 


grated denominational  colleges— 
named above—revealed no marked 
changes. Currently, the number of 
Negroes attending such institutions 
ranges from none at Bethany, Parkers- 
burg-Rosier, and Wheeling to 8 at 
West Virginia Wesleyan, figures which 
have no apparent significance as 
indices of any variation from an- 
nounced admission policies. Bethany, 
for example, has admitted Negro 
students in the recent past; Parkers- 
burg-Rosier and Wheeling, both 
founded since 1954, it is believed, will 
apply admission standard ‘without 
distinction of race.” 

Just what factors account for the 
variations shown is not altogether 
clear. They are explained only in part 
by population ratios in the immediate 
service areas of the institutions: not all 
Negro students at colleges once white 
nor all white students attending col- 
leges formerly for Negroes live in the 
immediate service area of the college 
attended. West Virginia Wesleyan, for 
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example, has enrolled a Negro student 
from North Carolina; West Virginia 
State College white students come from 
as far away as New Jersey, California, 
Greece, and Hungary; non-whites other 
than Negroes, from Korea and Japan. 
State and private institutions formerly 
white have enrolled Negroes from 
beyond state borders. Tuition charges 
and, in some instances, stiffer entrance 
requirements at private institutions 
have doubtless deterred many Negroes 
—as they have many whites. 

The program of student integration 
has been generally considered highly 
successful. All state institutions, it is 
felt, have made a sincere effort to live 
up to the spirit and the letter of the 
desegregation directive of 9 June 1954. 
Those private institutions which 
dropped the color bar have, it is 
believed, administered admission and 
other student personnel policies in the 
same spirit. 

The state in eliminating race as a 
factor in admission to its under- 
graduate institutions broadened appli- 
cation of a policy whose feasibility had 
been amply demonstrated in the 
graduate and professional schools of 
Marshall College and the University. 
Both had quietly and _ effectively 
integrated student bodies, the latter 
some 16 years earlier. 

West Virginia’s program of student 
integration in higher education, gen- 
erally considered notably successful, 
has been the object of widespread 
interest in this country and abroad. 
The story of integration at West 
Virginia State College, a focal point of 
this interest, has been told around 
the world and continues to elicit 
inquiries from many sources. It has 


been the subject of feature articles 


published in various overseas news- 
papers and magazines, some of them 
released through the United States 
Information Agency, one such having 
been included in a USIA Youth 
Packet distributed to 27 countries and 
used by newspapers, radio stations, 
and private groups; of stories and 
pictures appearing in the British 
Broadcasting Corporation weekly The 
Listener; of releases appearing, accord- 
ing to reports of persons in the 
countries at the time, in Israel, Turkey, 
and various parts of South America 
and the West Indies; and of a Columbia 
Broadcasting Corporation series of 
news photos with narration by Eric 
Sevareid on a coast-to-coast television 
hook-up. “Integration in Reverse’, a 
New York Times Magazine article of 6 
January 1957, by Harry W. Ernst 
and Andrew H. Calloway, Charleston 
(W. Va.) Gazette reporter and West 
Virginia State College teacher, was 
reprinted in the Bombay Times of 
India. 

Visitors, under Department of State 
and other auspices, have come from 
South Africa, Germany, Malaya, and 
elsewhere. 


STUDENT TEACHING 


Integration of college student bodies 
and of public schools seems to have 
caused few if any difficulties in the 
conduct of programs of student teach- 
ing. Bluefield State College in Bluefield, 
where public school integration has 
been negligible, confined its work in 
directed teaching to schools for Negro 
children. Where schools have been 
completely integrated, race, it appears, 
has not been a factor in assignment of 
student teachers, who have in some 
instances requested assignment to an 
“integrated situation.” 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


Complaints that a few state and 
private colleges have shown undue 
reluctance to schedule games with 
Bluefield State College and West 
Virginia State College, newcomers to 
the West Virginia Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Conference, are possibly pre- 
mature. The four-year period that has 
elapsed since colleges were desegregated 
may have been needed by some officials 
for schedule readjustments. 

Race has not been a factor in partici- 
pation in intercollegiate athletics. 


INTEGRATION OF FACULTIES 


Progress in integration of faculties of 
West Virginia higher institutions has 
lagged behind progress in integration 
of college students; behind integration 
of teachers in the public schools, where 
the overall state record is considered a 
creditable one; and apparently behind 
progress in college faculty integration 
in certain other states, for example, 
neighboring Ohio. The single note- 
worthy exception is West Virginia 
State College. 

Historically, faculty integration was 
begun at Storer College soon after its 
founding and continued down through 
its history. Some 60 years later West 
Virginia University employed three 
Negro agricultural and home demon- 
stration agents who served under 
university direction until 1937. In 
that year they were transferred to 
West Virginia State College, when 
extension services in agriculture, home 
economics, and mining were established 
at this institution, until July 1957 
the Negro land grant college. 

White resident staff members, first 
employed at West Virginia State 
College in 1939 and _ substantially 


increased in number since state col- 
leges were desegregated in 1954, are 
now employed in categories ranging 
from unskilled labor to department 
chairmanship. 

Although officials of Alderson- 
Broaddus College, a Baptist institu- 
tion, have indicated their desire to 
employ Negro faculty members, and a 
legislature sponsored survey of educa- 
tion report has recommended that 
steps be taken immediately “‘to assure 
racial integration not only of students 
but also of faculty and administrative 
staff in all state institutions of higher 
learning,’”* the only other current 
instance of faculty integration was 
brought about 1 July 1957 by alloca- 
tion of land grant functions of West 
Virginia State College to West Virginia 
University. At that time members of 
the agriculture, home economics, and 
mining extension staffs of the college, 
all of whom were Negroes, were trans- 
ferred to the extension staff of the 
University. 

Integration of these agriculture and 
home demonstration agents into uni- 
versity extension services has given 
rise to some differences over policies. 
One group of concerned Negroes feels 
that the position of Negro state leader 
in an integrated cooperative extension 
program is an anomaly and should be 
discontinued; another, that neither 
staff nor program has actually been 
integrated, the only change effected 
having been the transfer of funds and 
staff to university control, and that so 
long as Negro workers remain outside 
the cooperative program under joint 
university, county court, county board 
of education, and county advisory 
committee sponsorship, there is no 





3 [bid., p. 107. 
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more reason for discontinuing the 
position of Negro state leader than for 
discontinuing the position of white 
state director. They argue further that 
qualifications for state leadership of 
extension services to Negroes warrant 
consideration for supervisory assign- 
ment on the state level. 

As both parties agree on the neces- 
sity for full integration of Negro agents 
into the cooperative county programs, 
and as neither maintains that the 
position of Negro state leader has any 
place in a truly integrated program, 
differences are probably in the main 
procedural. 

Explanations advanced for failure to 
integrate Negro extension workers into 
cooperative county programs vary 
with the explainers—some attribute 
this delay mainly to influence of 
practices followed in the other 16 
Southern and border states, none of 
which has to date discontinued land 
grant functions at its Negro state 
college, as has West Virginia; others, 
to objections of some white agents; a 
few, to objections of commissioners of 
county courts, an old problem. None 
of these reasons seems to carry much 
weight with either of the Negro groups 
cited above, who maintain that inte- 
gration of higher institutions makes 
mandatory integration of institutional 
programs; that if predilections of white 
agents have in the past carried any 
considerable weight, perhaps expres- 
sion of these has been listened to with 
undue solicitude; that though com- 
missioners of county courts speaking as 
private individuals may have voiced 
objection to granting office space or 
part salary payments to Negro agents, 
county courts as governmental agencies 
might not in West Virginia counte- 
nance exclusion on the basis of race; 


that propriety of use in any segregated 
program of funds of a Federal agency 
—in this instance the United States 
Department of Agriculture—is ques- 
tionable under state-Federal agree- 
ment, if industry under government 
contract is forbidden by executive 
order similar practices; that legality of 
use of Federal funds in any separate 
program is questionable if the Supreme 
Court decision nullifies the Second 
Morrill Act provision permitting pay- 
ments to the States on the basis of 
separate facilities maintained for 
Negroes.‘ 

They point out further that though 
West Virginia State College may have 
made no more thoroughgoing effort at 
solution of this problem than has the 
University, transfer of land grant 
functions and workers was nonetheless 
made in furtherance of a single program 
within which a separate and segregated 
program may not in good faith be 
retained. 

As assignment of Negro mining 
extension instructors transferred to the 
university program differed in no wise 
from that of white staff members, the 
only questions to arise have had to do 
with equity in salaries and future staff 
promotion policies. A substantial per- 
centage of miner trainees in classes 
taught by Negro teachers under West 
Virginia State College auspices prior to 
the Supreme Court decision was white; 
a much greater percentage of such 
trainees is now white. 

Several problems incident to efforts 
to integrate the faculty of Bluefield 
State College are discussed under 
“Problems of Duplication.” 

That West Virginia has been able to 


4 Edward D. Eddy, Colleges for Our Land and 
Time; The Land-Grant Idea in American 
Education, New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1957. p. 266. 
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eftect desegregation of its schools and 
colleges in a manner which twice 
brought high commendation of 
NAACP officials is, as has been pointed 
out, the result of no overnight develop- 
ment. As long ago as 1936, educational 
and other officials of both races recog- 
nized that desegregation in higher 
education was a process which would 
not be reversed and promptly and 


quietly took steps to initiate the 
gradual and orderly process of change 
still under way. There is ample reason 
to believe the people of the state will 
continue to bring to the solution of 
problems incident to integration in 
education, the foresight, moderation, 
good sense, and good will which have 
in the past characterized their 
approach. 





+. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


DESEGREGATED HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Pau.t Cooke 


Professor of English, District of Columbia Teachers College 


More than a decade ago the Actors’ 
Equity President Alfred Harding was 
disturbed about exclusion of Negroes 
from legitimate theater productions in 
the National Theater of Washington, 
D. C. Interestingly enough, his words 
related just as appropriately to higher 
education policy and practice in the 
Nation’s Capital: 

Washington, D. C., is a very confused 
city at the present time. It is still uncer- 
tain as to whether it is a southern pro- 
vincial town or the capital city of a great 
world power. It has attained to an uneasy 
compromise by attempting to think asa 
world capital and to feel as a provincial 
town. Nowhere is that confusion be- 
tween head and heart better exemplified 
than in the pattern of its relationships 
between its white and negro [sic] 
citizens.} 


This confusion, characterized by ex- 
treme variation in racial policy and 
practice in higher education, had 
existed for more than a century. On the 
one hand, some universities and col- 
leges had always excluded Negroes, 
another institution accepted all stu- 
dents without distinction. But we 
also find still another university with 
a record of accepting Negroes on a 
kind of “off-on-on” basis. And the 
public school system further obscured 
the pattern because it maintained com- 
plete racial segregation—providing one 
college for whites and a second for 

*“Racial Discrimination in Washington, 
Equity, Official Organ of the Actors’ Equity 
Association, 33: 9-13, January 1947. 


Negroes. For complete clarity I add 
that one of the public institutions was 
exclusively for the education of one 
race and vice versa. 

In spite of the fact that side by side 
institutions maintained different poli- 
cies and practices on_ educating 
Negroes, two observations can be 
safely made: (1) a heavy majority of 
college students went to colleges with 
students of their own race; (2) the 
opportunity for the Negro college stu- 
dent broadened sharply during the last 
score or so of years. 

In this study of higher education of 
Negro and white in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, I shall focus attention on three 
major aspects: (1) Higher Education 
Prior to the 1954 Supreme Court Deci- 
sion, (2) Desegregation Caused by or 
Following the Decision, and (3) Effects 
of the Desegregation Process. The 
article therefore is historical in tracing 
the changes resulting finally in removal 
of all racial barriers, analytical in study 
of the process, and judicial in assessing 
the effects in a causal relation and in 
distinguishing a causal relation from 
the fallacy of “post hoc ergo propter 
hoc.” 


PrRioR TO THE SUPREME CouRT 
DECISION 
With due respect for the crazy-quilt 
pattern of race and higher education 
in this city (a pattern that is equally 
wobbly in other aspects of public life), 
the century before the epochal state- 
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ment of the Supreme Court can be par- 
tititoned: (a) the earlier period includes 
both non-segregation and segregation, 
but the latter is dominant and 
accepted; (b) a clear change occurs in 
the score of years beginning about 
1935; segregation rapidly is  dis- 
appearing. 
Earlier Practices 

Although Georgetown University 
was established in 1789 and George 
Washington University (first, Colum- 
bia College) in 1821, we might more 
reasonably begin with ‘‘a Normal 
School for Colored Girls.”” In Washing- 
ton, D. C., a community whose “tone 
on the whole was extremely Southern 
and_ pro-slavery...Myrtilla Miner 
came with one hundred dollars in her 
hand with which to start a Normal 
School for Colored Girls, her main 
object being to fit young colored 
women to be teachers of their own 
race.”* This school, exclusively for one 
race and one sex, opened December 3, 
1851; but not until 1874 did the school 
board for the City of Washington 
establish a similar school for whites. 
Miss Miner’s school eventually came 
under the direction of the same school 
board, and the schools went through 
developmental stages as one-year and 
two-year institutions, then three-year 
and finally four-year degree-granting 
teachers colleges—always white and 
Negro by formal Board policy and 
scrupulous practice.’ 

On the other hand, from its estab- 
lishment in 1867 Howard University 
educated white and Negro alike; in 


*Ellen M. O’Connor, Myrtilla Miner, 
Memoir, Boston: Houghton Mifflin and Com- 
pany, 1885, p. 35. 

* The D. C. School Board’s policy has rested 
on its interpretation that Congress required 
Segregated schools. 


fact, the first “pupils” were young 
white people, sons and daughters of 
founders and faculty. The institutional 
purpose was the “‘education of youth,’” 
not Negro men or colored youth. And 
although admittedly a heavy propor- 
tion of the Howard University student 
body has been and is classified as 
Negro, nevertheless the institution can 
be regarded as non-segregated from its 
inception. 

In the immediate post-Civil War 
years Georgetown University is not- 
able for the fact that its president from 
1873-1882, Father Patrick Healy, S.J., 
who is often called the University’s 
“Second Founder,’ was ‘“‘a colored 
man...the son of a pioneer Irish 
planter and a mulatto slave.’’> But the 
public announcement of the admission 
of colored men as students did not 
come until three-quarters of a century 
later. 

The Catholic University of America, 
a second Catholic institution in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was established in 1887. 
Msgr. William J. McDonald, recently 
inaugurated as rector, writes “I am 
pleased to assure you that we have 
always accepted qualified students 
without reference to race.”’ In answer 
to my question about admission of 
Negroes throughout the university, he 
continues: “...the University since 
its beginning has had the policy of 
admitting Negro students without ex- 
cepting any department or school.’ 
Actually, this statement of the rector 
varies sharply in some respects with 
the findings of Dr. John J. O’Connor, 

‘ Chapter Act of Incorporation, Howard Uni- 
versity, 1867. 

5 Albert J. Foley, S.J., God’s Men of Color, 
(New York: Farrar and Straus, 1955) pp. 9, 23, 
27. Father Healy’s brother, Bishop James Healy, 
was called “black as the devil,” “a nigger,” etc. 


6 Document here is a letter from the Rector 
(dated May 3, 1958) in answer to my letter. 
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a Georgetown University professor and 
former director of a workshop on group 
relations at Catholic University. Pre- 
paring his study for the “Ashmore 
Project,” which resulted in the book 
The Negro and the Schools, O’Connor 
reported that Negro students attended 
“C.U.” until 1919, that with the in- 
stallation of a new rector the univer- 
sity’s policy changed to bar admission 
of further Negro students and only to 
allow those in residence to complete 
their work.’ 

Adhering to the most rigid racial 
policy-practice of all District colleges, 
George Washington University even 
extended racial exclusion to the in- 
stitution’s Lisner Auditorium, a new 
building in 1948 and used then for the 
production of Maxwell Anderson’s ver- 
sion of the Joan of Arc story. Ingrid 
Bergman played the lead role in this 
play named Joan of Lorraine and said, 
“..had I known of certain discrim- 
ination prevalent in Washington I 
should have preferred not to play here 
at all. The theater, entertainment, the 
arts, should be for all the people.’’® 
Many people were saying that educa- 
tion should be for all the people, which 
was the pleading of the National Com- 
mittee on Segregation in the Nation’s 
Capital: 

A few blocks west of the White House is 

George Washington University with 

15,000 students. This school boasts of the 

unique cultural advantages afforded by 

its nearness to the seat of government, 
and makes every effort to attract foreign 


students. But no American Negro will be 

admitted. Not even a West Indian Negro, 
7 “Catholic Educational Integration in Border 
and Southern States,” prepared as a foundation 
study for The Negro and the Schools, by Harry S. 
Ashmore, (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1954), 228 p. 

8 Nelson Bell, “Ingrid Bergman Gives the 
Citizens a Lesson in Unvarnished Charm,” The 


Washington Post, October 29, 1946. 


as the Minister from Haiti discovered a 
few years ago when he tried to enroll his 
son with the aid of State Department 
influence.® 


Review and Change of Policy 


Beginning about twenty years before 
the 1954 decision, racial policy and 
practice began to change. Catholic 
University, American University, 
Georgetown University, as well as the 
smaller colleges like Trinity College 
and Dumbarton College of Holy Cross, 
and Gallaudet—all changed. 

After excluding Negroes beginning 
in 1919, Catholic University “lifted its 
color bar’? and, first, admitted a 
Negro sisters group, the Oblate Sisters 
of Providence in 1933, and three years 
later Negro graduate and undergrad- 
uate students.!! Called an “experiment 
in equal opportunity [that] proved 
successful,””!? the new Catholic Univer- 
sity policy resulted in admission of 
many Negro students from Washing- 
ton, D. C., and all over the country." 

About the same time Negroes were 
readmitted to Catholic University, 
they were also admitted to American 
University’s School of Social Science 


and Public Affairs but as late as 1948 


® Kenesaw M. Landis, Segregation in Washing- 
ton, A Report of the National Committee on 
Segregation in the Nation’s Capital, (Chicago: 
The National Committee, November, 1948), p. 
78. In answer to my letter President Cloyd Heck 
Marvin, George Washington University, writes 
(received after copy had been sent in), “The 
George Washington University admitted negroes 
(sic) immediatly following the Civil War. There 
was no ruling against Negroes being in attend- 
ance but social usage of the community seemed 
to control.”’ (Letter June 24, 1958.) 

10 Loc. cit. 

11 Q’Connor, op. cit., p. 22-23, Also Cf. Rev. 
Albert Foley, S.J., “The Catholic University 
Story” in the September 1950 issue of [nterracial 
Review. 

2 Landis, op. cit. ‘ 

13] matriculated at C.U. myself, beginning 
June 1937, and found a goodly number of Negro 
students. 
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“not to the College of Arts and 
Sciences.’ 

Gallaudet College, organized nearly 
a century ago for the education of the 
deaf, began to train Negroes in 1950, 
seven Negroes attending in 1953.15 
During the period between the research 
for and the printing of the study by the 
National Committee on Segregation in 
the Nation’s Capital, Georgetown Uni- 
versity’s Law School admitted three 
Negro students. Shortly thereafter 
National Law School admitted Negro 
applicants. Negro students actually 
infiltrated the public institution for 
white students, Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege, although they were not enrolled 
in pursuit of the B.S. degree granted by 
the Board of Education for the city. 
The students were enrolled, in one in- 
stance, in the Department of Agricul- 
ture Graduate School and taking their 
laboratory work at Wilson. In another 
instance, other students, Negro and 
dark-skinned but not citizens of the 
United States ‘“‘proper,” took a brief 
orientation course with other foreign 
students eventually going elsewhere in 
this country. 
Continuing Segregation and Exclusion 

Despite petitions to the institution, 
George Washington University con- 
tinued a policy and reputation for 
white students. But the University did 
open its Lisner Auditorium to “all 
comers,” primarily for concerts, plays, 
lectures, and other public affairs." 


4 To Secure These Rights, The Report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights, (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1947), p. 91. 

“College for the Deaf,” Eéony, October 
1953. Ebony carried a full account of Negroes at 
Gallaudet and lauded the non-segregated life. 
At the same time—to illustrate the inconsisten- 
cies—the institution organized education for ele- 
mentary and secondary school children strictly 
on the basis of their race. 

16 President Marvin writes that about 1942 
the University invited “negroes (sic) to join the 


The public school system, which in- 
cluded two teachers colleges under the 
governance of the public school board, 
remained rigidly segregated by race. In 
fact, if possible, the Board and its ad- 
ministrative officers increased the racial 
separation; e.g., one white high school 
principal barred from her high school 
stage a portrayal of a scene from the 
life of George Washington by the 
Washington sesquicentennial players 
because they included a Negro actor. 
This rigid segregation was maintained 
in the Miner Teachers College for 
Negroes and the Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege for whites, even though the 
curricula at the colleges were not the 
same. 

It was not that effort had not been 
made to end segregation. Dr. Walter E. 
Hager, President of Wilson Teachers 
College, wrote Superintendent of 
Schools, Hobart M. Corning, and the 
Board of Education: “...non-segre- 
gated schools appear to be in prospect 
as surely as is the ultimate victory of 
right over wrong... .: An eminently 
desirable first step will be the merging 
of the two teachers colleges.” 

Dr. Hager then offered justification 
for starting school integration with 
merged teachers colleges.!7 Neither the 
Superintendent nor the Board acted 
on the college president’s recommenda- 
tion, and the local all-white Federa- 
tion of Citizens Association circulated 
a petition for Hager’s removal. Two 
years later twelve community or- 
ganizations under the aegis of the 
special training courses in Medicine. . . (in 1942) 
invited the cooperation of Howard University to 
send us those capable of doing Ph.D. work... 
(in 1951) our Off-Campus Division of our Col- 
lege of General Studies admitted negroes (sic).” 

17 Walter E. Hager, Report of the President. 

For the Academic Year Ending June 30, 1900. 


Washington, D. C.: Wilson Teachers College, 
1950. 
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American Veterans Committee urged 
the Board of Education to initiate 
legislation to merge the colleges and 
locate them in a public high school, 
Roosevelt, which was operating far 
below capacity.!§ 


AFTER THE SUPREME Court DECISION 


By this time then, the public classi- 
fied only George Washington Univer- 
sity and the teachers colleges as prac- 
ticing racial discrimination of some 
sort. 


George Washington University 


Dr. Cloyd Heck Marvin, President 
of the University, in a letter addressed 
to his deans and department directors, 
stated: 


As you are aware, it has been the concern 
of our membership as to the steps it 
would be best to take in order to estab- 
blish the Negroes’ place in the academic 
communities of this city. The matter as 
it appertains to our university was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the tenure mem- 
bers of the faculty on Wednesday, June 
30, and referred to appropriate commit- 
tees of the university for consideration. 
The final action was taken this morning 
and the following statement announces 
the policy of the university: 


‘In accordance with the George Washing- 
ton University’s long-established policy 
of seeking to meet the changing needs of 
the American community, it accepts as 
students, without regard to race, all who 
are able to profit by the educational 
service it extends, as made manifest by 
their meeting its admission requirements 
and maintaining its standards of scholar- 


ship.’!9 


The Washington Star observed, 


4% Letter from the Community Organizations 
to the Board of Education, February 18, 1952. 


9 “(GW Rules Out All Race Bans for Next 
Term,” Washington Star, July 8, 1954. The 
far’s reference to “area” included Maryland 


University’ 


s new policy. 
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“The action by GWU means that all 
major colleges and universities in the 
Washington area have dropped race 
bans.”’ Moreover, The Star went on: 
“Georgetown University, Catholic 
University and American University 
have long been accepting colored stu- 
dents. Both Miner Teachers College 
and Wilson Teachers College, operated 
by the District Board of Education, 
will abandon racial segregation because 
of the Supreme Court ruling and 
probably will be merged into one 
institution.” 

Howard University always has been 
open to all races although most stu- 
dents were colored.”° 


Even before the categorical state- 
ment of open policy by Dr. Marvin, the 
University had actually been accepting 
some “‘colored students in its College of 
General Studies and in its Graduate 
Council. The post-graduate programs 
of the university medical school also 
have been open to colored students.” 
GWU was also to announce that “six 
Negro students from recently merged 
National Law School will be accepted 
at George Washington on the same 
basis as other National Law students.” 


As GWU opened the post-graduate 
medical school program, it also opened 
its hospital doors ‘“‘to admit Negro 
physicians to treat their own patients.” 
Likewise, the Georgetown University 
Hospital afforded to Negro physicians 
“courtesy staff” privileges to follow 
their patients.”! 


9 Loc. cit. 

#1 Medical training in a school is often closely 
related to hospital interneship. GWU and GU 
have their hospitals—‘‘2 Negroes Join Hospital 
Staff at Georgetown,” Washington Post, Septem- 
ber 24, 1954. Providence Hospital is not related 
to a university but has also changed policy—‘3 
Negro Doctors Admitted to Staff at Providence 
Hospital,” Washington Star, February 27, 1955. 
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The Teachers Colleges 

Fight days after the 1954 Court 
decision, the District of Columbia 
Board of Education adopted a set of 
principles “necessary to the efficient 
administration of an integrated sys- 
tem.” On recommendation of Dr. 
Corning, School Superintendent, the 
Board also approved on June 23, 1954, 
“a program of desegregation” that re- 
quired for the teachers colleges (a) 
“admission of applicants without re- 
gard to race’’ by the following Septem- 
ber, and (b) “merging of the Wilson 
and Miner Teachers Colleges in the 
present Cardozo Building in Septem- 
ber 1955,”? 

In September 1954 Wilson admitted 
37 Negro students (and some have now 
graduated); no white students applied 
to Miner although 2 came over from 
Wilson to take a course in ““Contem- 
porary American Drama.’’ By the fol- 
lowing summer session, 1955, the col- 
leges were merged but occupied the 
same buildings, about eight blocks 
apart, rather than in the Cardozo 
building. 

In the reorganization no instructor 
or professor, supervisor or administra- 
tor, clerk or custodian was dismissed. 
The president of Wilson became the 
new college president, the president of 
Miner becoming Dean of the Graduate 
Program, which was begun by the 
Board of Education with the merger. 
Dean of the undergraduate instruction 
program is white; the registrar and 
dean of students; Negro. 


“All Major Institutions” 

The Negro now had his choice of 
colleges and universities. There are no 
_ ™ Hobart M. Corning, “Report of the Super- 
intendent of Schools to the Board of Education 


of the District of Columbia,” June 23, 1954, pp. 
5 and 6. 


““slands of refuge,’ to use somebody’s 
cliche. 

Negro students have earned all sorts 
of degrees from the institutions, in- 
cluding the doctor’s degree. Recent 
graduates of GWU have expressed con- 
dence in the institution, and appar- 
ently they have indicated to the Uni- 
versity that they “‘are able to profit by 
the educational service it extends.” 
Msgr. McDonald, Catholic Univer- 
sity’s rector, might again be quoted: 


I welcome the opportunity of assuring 
you that we have had some exceptional 
Negro students, both graduate and 
undergraduate. Negroes are eligible for 
all the scholarships and _ fellowships 
offered by the University, and there is 
one scholarship set up exclusively for 
them. Two years ago our outstanding lay 
undergraduate student was a Negro who 
received the Harris trophy.” 


EFFECTS OF THE DESEGREGATION 
PRocEss 

This Yearbook of the JourNat oF 
Necro Epvucation reports the change 
from racially limited higher education 
to “open occupancy.” But it also scru- 
tinizes effects of changes on education 
of Negroes and on the former segre- 
gated college or college largely Negro 
in enrollment. Miner Teachers College 
no longer exists; the questions therefore 
apply to the District of Columbia 
Teachers College. The questions like- 
wise apply to Howard University. The 
question is “Has or will desegrega- 
tion affect the District of Columbia 
Teachers College and Howard 
University?” 

D. C. Teachers College 

During the three years (1955-58) of 
the merged existence of the public 
teachers college, the following has 


23 Rector McDonald’s letter, Joc. cit. 
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happened: (1) enrollment first vaulted 
considerably higher than recent figures 
for the segregated colleges, then 
dropped; (2) the college has twice 
been evaluated, first for the graduate 
program and then for both under- 
graduate and graduate; (3) the Board 
of Education resolved to review its 
program of higher education, i.e., the 
teachers college, and appointed a 
special committee to conduct the 
study; (4) the special committee has 
not yet reported but has compiled fac- 
tual material, held a hearing at which 
thirty-two community organizations 
testified strongly for the college; (5) 
Congress, represented in this instance 
by a subcommittee of the House Dis- 
trict Committee, has refused to 
approve the request of the Board of 
Education to grant the master’s degree 
which would earn at the 
teachers college. 


students 


Following the second of the two 
evaluations of the college conducted in 
March 1958, Ewald B. Nyquist, Chair- 
man of the Commission on Higher 
Education, advised Dr. Hager that the 
Commission . was distressed not 
only with (a) the entire context of the 
circumstances, relationships, and issues 
affecting the District of Columbia 
Teachers College, but also with (b) 
the continuing existence of the same 
weaknesses which have been present 
and criticized ever since the early 
1940’s and (c) the evident lack of re- 
sponsibility assumed by your board of 
governance. 

“Tt is clear to the commission that 
the college has done what it can by its 
own efforts and that the Board of Ed- 


* From the public school statistician’s reports: 
1953, 968 men and women; 1954, 1,080; 1955, 
1,343; 1956, 1,169; and 1957, 1,073. 
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ucation has done very little, if any- 
thing, to improve the situation.” 

The Commission’s recommenda- 
tions require that the college come 
under a separate Board responsible 
only for operation of the college, adopt 
independent budget procedures, re- 
view the entire curriculum, decide 
whether to confer the master’s degree, 
house the now separate libraries in one 
building, and remedy physical inade- 
quacies of the plant. 

Now, this Yearbook is not concerned 
with improvement of colleges, per se, 
but with a causal relation between the 
needed improvement or the steps to 
improve or the failure thereto—and 
desegregation. Such a relation is not 
clearcut and documentable. Certainly 
it is not in the same fashion that the 
problems can be delineated and the 
steps in desegregation cut out. Still 
little doubt exists in the minds of 
many people that race is integral to 
the college’s problems, that race has 
brought the future of the college to 
issue. Erwin Knoll, who has a byline 
in the Washington Post for his educa- 
tion stories, has reported, ““About 70 
per cent of its [DCTC] student body 
of 1000 is Negro. The student body’s 
racial composition has figured promi- 
nently, though not publicly, in the 
debate over the College’s future.’ 

On his retirement Dr. Corning ob- 
served that 58 per cent of the city’s 
public school teachers were Negro. 
About 70 per cent of the public school 
children are Negro; about 45 per cent 
of the city’s population are Negro. On 

% Erwin Knoll, “D. C. Teachers College May 
Lose Accreditation,” The Washington Post, May 
24, 1958; also “Accrediting Ultimatum Handed 
D. C. College,” The Washington Star, May 23, 
1958. , 

* Knoll, op. cit. Through the years the ratio 


in the separate colleges has been consistently 
about 60 per cent Negro, 40 per cent white. 
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the important House District Com- 
mittee, a Congressman declared that 
Congress will not “support two Negro 
colleges in Washington, D. C.,” Le., 
D. C. Teachers College and Howard 
University are presumably thus classi- 
fied2? The Community Committee for 
the District of Columbia Teachers 
College, an organization of leading 
citizens from the professions and busi- 
ness and labor, has strongly supported 
an expanded college. The Committee 
recognizes the race issue and declares 
the following: 

There is reason to believe that those who 

now propose a curtailment of the college 

to a two-year junior college do so be- 
cause they fear that the District of 

Columbia Teachers College will prepare 

too many Negro teachers for our public 

schools. First and foremost, let us indi- 

cate that the American promise is a 

promise of full educational opportunity 

for all peoples. Moreover, by expanding 
both the program and the facilities of the 

District of Columbia Teachers College it 

is reasonable to expect that a truly repre- 

sentative student body would enroll in 
the college and that Negroes would have 

a great opportunity to prepare for fields 

other than teaching.”8 

The reference to reducing the insti- 
tution to junior college status alludes 
to the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent of the District Board of Educa- 
tion, Walter N. Tobriner, who argues 
that the need for junior college educa- 
tion in the District is clear and the 
reasonableness of handing over to the 
private institutions the preparation of 
teachers during their third and fourth 
years”® The question has been for- 
mally raised with the Board of Educa- 

*t Document on file. 

8 The Committee brochure of May 1958 is 
called “WE NEED—a Public College for the 
District of Columbia.” 

*® An address by Mr. Tobriner at DCTC, 
November 13, 1957. He has not presented his 
proposal to the Board of Education. 


tion whether this too is a device to 
reduce the number of Negro teachers. 

To relate all the problems of the col- 
lege to race and desegregation is to 
overlook the Commission’s reference to 
“continuing existence of the same 
weaknesses .. . since the early 1940’s”’ 
and to ignore the Commission’s sharp 
indictment of the District Board of 
Education. Even the poor school board 
leadership may be partly attributed to 
segregation, charges of discrimination, 
and some pre-occupation with prepar- 
ing for integration; for certainly these 
factors have been foremost from 1947— 
1955. And in the early and middle 
1940’s war needs sharply limited much 
of the District school program. 

What will the Board do? What many 
believe to be most harmful to the 
Negro child and student—abolition of 
a public college—can this happen? 
What many likewise believe would be 
most beneficial for the community, 
white and Negro—that is, a general 
college. Can such a college follow? 
What are the views of the new District 
school superintendent, Dr. Carl F. 
Hansen? 

Dr. Hansen declares “that in the 
national interest publicly supported 
institutions of higher education must 
be maintained....It is not conceiv- 
able that the citizens of the Nation’s 
Capital would seriously consider a re- 
treat from the principle of public sup- 
port for an institution of higher educa- 
tion.”’ Possibly his next statement is 
most important: ‘““The issue before the 
Board of Education at this time, there- 
fore, is not whether to discontinue the 
District of Columbia Teachers College 
but how and in what direction to de- 
velop and expand its program.’’’? 

30 Report of the Superintendent to the Special 
Committee on the District of Columbia Teachers 
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The specifics of Dr. Hansen’s plan 
are probably not within the purview 
of this article, and it may be sufficient 
to say that if put into effect by the full 
Board of Education they would lead 
to clear improvement of the present 
college and the eventual creation of a 
“city college.”” Dr. Hansen’s recom- 
mendations do not precisely meet the 
Nyquist Commission’s _ stipulations, 
which however may be considered as a 
goal rather than an ultimatum. Dr. 
Hansen is vaguest on the question of a 
new plant or a single plant. According 
to two careful observers of the Wash- 
ington integration scene, the key to 
the whole issue of the college and of 
successful integration may be a single 
plant in place of the two inadequate 
sites several blocks apart. 


Howard University 


What does desegregation in the 
seventeen States and the District of 
Columbia mean to Howard University, 
often called “the capstone of Negro 
education’’? Could it mean fewer 
Negro students? Would the latter have 
any effect on the annual Federal appro- 
priation first authorized thirty years 
ago and allocated each year since then? 
On the other hand, can desegregation 
mean for Howard an increasing attrac- 
tion for white students, now enrolled 
in every one of the ten university 
schools, and for foreign students, num- 
bering nearly five hundred? 

Obviously, the answers are specula- 
tions. But equally obvious are certain 
factors in the entire complex; the end 
result should be a function of these 


College, May 26, 1958, pp. 2-3. I emphasize that 
after the Board decides, it can only recommend 
in effect to the District Commissioners and then 
to a House District Committee dominated by 
southerners from South Carolina, Mississippi, 


and Georgia. Adopted by Board, June 4, 1958. 
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factors. First, the Federal appropria- 
tion. Causative of the action of Con- 
gress in 1928* was the difficulty the 
Negro student, particularly those who 
would pursue graduate and professional 
education, experienced if he wanted 
higher education and resided in the 
seventeen Southern States. Second, the 
extent to which the higher education is 
now available to the Negro in his 
home state. It still isn’t in five of 
the former slave-holding States— 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina. At the same 
time, the University’s enrollment has 
jumped since 1954 and Negroes are 
still attracted in goodly numbers from 
the Southern states. A further item in 
the enrollment picture is the estimate 
of increasing college enrollments during 
the next few years. A third factor, the 
proportion of white students, or even 
foreign students. The figures certainly 
establish Howard as clearly interracial 
and international, but they do not 
impress me as being sufficiently large 
to bestir Congress into believing that 
Howard is no longer largely for 
Negroes. If so, Congressmen need only 
walk through the buildings and across 
the campus. 

Desegregation therefore does not 
appear to pose any imminent problem 
for Howard. At this time desegregation 
does not materially affect the size or 
the color of the enrollment; at what 
time in the future the flow of Negroes 
from Southern states will be choked off 
—this is hard to judge. 

If the source of supply trickles down 
and almost disappears, presumably the 
Congressional appropriation, which 
could not then be justified in light of 
its legislative history, would no longer 


31 Act of Congress, December 13, 1928. 
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be authorized. Such action would be an 
obvious consequence of desegregation. 
Except that it must find other sources 
of revenue, Howard is not auto- 
matically affected by the end of Federal 
aid. A good solid educational service of 
high university caliber—with sound 
administration, scholarly faculty, a 
needed and desirable curriculum, and 
qualified students—should continue to 
draw from the States and from foreign 
countries. 

University leaders, the Board of 
Trustees, the President of the Univer- 
sity, Dr. Mordecai Wyatt Johnson, in 
his statements to the Congressional 
Appropriation Committees—all have 
given thought and directed discussion 
to the future of Howard University. 
According to university officials, no 
specific plan, as such, is yet in being. 


GENERAL SUMMARY STATEMENT 


For nearly a century of higher educa- 
tion available to the Negro in the 
Nation’s Capital, the policy toward 
him has varied quite widely. The fact 
that one institution largely for white 
students admitted him seven decades 
ago had no bearing on what another 
university might do or even on what 
the first institution might do four 
decades ago. In other words, integra- 
tion and exclusion existed side by side, 
and one institution after beginning 
with integration could revert to exclu- 
sion. And at the same time the public 
school board could and did maintain 
two colleges, one for white and one for 
Negro. 

Changes in the last twenty years or 
so opened up university doors to the 
Negro at about the same time many 
other racial barriers were dropping. 


With the Court decision of 1954 came 
the final changes in the city: a Negro 
student was admitted when he quali- 
fied, like his white peer. This study has 
not examined the actual “integration” 
of the Negro student, i.e., his total 
acceptance in the college community, 
but only the elimination of policy or 
practice barriers. These are gone in 
1958. 

Desegregation does not appear to 
have affected any institution that was 
formerly white. And the effects of de- 
segregation on the Distr ct of Columbia 
Teachers College, the product of the 
merger of the white and Negro teachers 
colleges, and on Howard University 
are not so readily reduced to fact. The 
factors for speculation in the Howard 
University picture can be determined. 
The foremost is whether desegregation 
in the Southern states will affect the 
number of Negro students coming to 
Howard. A major factor contributing 
to problems of the District’s teachers 
college, according to newspapermen 
and Congressmen and community 
leaders who are not disturbed by the 
factor—the issue is the Negro majority 
in the student body. What cannot be 
documented is the extent to which race 
affects the future of the college. The 
failure of the Board of Education to 
strengthen the teachers colleges and 
the present teachers college in the past 
is easily documentable and thus re- 
duces somewhat the significance of 
desegregation and race as contributors 
to the present plight of the college. 
At this writing the future of “DCTC” 
appears to be bright in light of the en- 
couraging stand for expansion taken 
by the new school superintendent, Dr. 
Carl F. Hansen. 





CHAPTER XVII 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE DESEGREGATION OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE “HARD CORE” STATES* 


B. R. BrazEAL 


Dean, Morehouse College 


Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina form a 
contiguous geographical unit in the 
lower southeastern section of the 
United States. More than this, they 
also form the core of an ideological 
and legal resistance to the United 
States Supreme Court’s decision of 
May 17, 1954 which has been very 
successful up’ to the present time. 
These states have always been fore- 
most among those that invariably 
have resisted progressive economic, 
political and social changes. Now, they 
bitterly resent having to give up the 
remnants of an internal type of 
colonialism which for years under 
segregation placed the Negro in a 
strategic position to be continuously 
exploited and suppressed. An un- 
educated people can be more easily 
exploited under the separate but equal 
doctrine, therefore these and other 
states refrained from giving the Negro 
his proportinate educational shares. 
As a matter of record, they had no 
intention of giving the Negro an 
equitable system of education which 
would be comparable to that which 
the whites had. They had only ac- 
celerated this process in a limited 
measure under legal pressure before 
the United States Supreme Court ruled 


* In developing this chapter I have depended 
a great deal on information in issues of Southern 
School News from Volume 1, No. 1 as issued on 
September 3, 1954 through Volume IV, No. 11 
as issued in May 1958. I have also depended on 
interviews and news releases. 


against separate but equal educational 
facilities. 

Since the states under consideration 
did not want the Negro to have much 
education on a theoretically separate 
but equal basis it was quite easy for 
them to resolve that they did not 
want the Negro integrated in their 
publicly supported educational institu- 
tions. Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina have not 
yet deviated from this position. Their 
techniques of resistance have _ been 
formidable, versatile, persistent, legal 
and extra-legal. Overt and potential 
violence has supplemented legal ma- 
neuvers. Considering these matters it 
would be a good idea to check on 
these hard core states separately and 
alphabetically. 


ALABAMA 


In anticipation of a United States 
Supreme Court decision unfavorable to 
the legal continuation of a segregated 
public school system State Representa- 
tive Sam Englehardt introduced a bill 
in 1953 providing for the ‘“‘establish- 
ment, operation, financing and regula- 
tion of free private schools.” He and 
his legislative colleagues were not 
satisfied that section 256 of the State 
Constitution provided for separate 
education of white and Negro pupils. 
They acknowledged implicitly that the 
United States Supreme Court had 
authority to declare discriminatory 
state law unconstitutional under the 
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tenets of the 14th Amendment of the 
United States Constitution. On May 
17, 1954 the decision which most of 
the South anticipated and dreaded 
became a reality. The United States 
Supreme Court ruled against segrega- 
tion per se in public school education 
and reversed the separate but equal 
doctrine which had been upheld in 
1896 in the Plessy v. Ferguson Case. 

On May 21 just four days after the 
Supreme Court’s decision the Alabama 
solicitors held a closed meeting ‘‘os- 
tensibly to discuss the Supreme Court’s 
ruling.” White Citizens Councils were 
organized on a state-wide basis and 
violence, which was meant as a fore- 
warning of what was to come, erupted 
over the state. 

The N.A.A.C.P. and its leaders 
became the target of legal maneuvers 
—as well as intimidation and violence. 
As time moved on the N.A.A.C.P. 
was enjoined from operating in Ala- 
bama on June 1, 1956 by the order of 
Judge Walter B. Jones of the Mont- 
gomery Circuit. The N.A.A.C.P. was 
fined $100,000 and had to close its 
regional office in Birmingham. It has 
appealed to the Federal courts asking 
that the fine and contempt charges be 
lifted. The U. S. Supreme Court aver- 
red on June 30, 1958 that the 
N.A.A.C.P. was not required to sub- 
mit a membership list in “view of un- 
controverted showing that on past 
occasions revelation of identity of 
N.A.A.C.P. members has exposed them 
to economic reprisals, threats of physi- 
cal coercion, and other manifestations 
of public hostility.” State Attorney 
General John Patterson (who will be 


the next governor of Alabama after a 
campaign of rabid race baiting and al- 
leged open Ku Klux Klan support) ac- 
cused the N.A.A.C.P. of being behind 


the Montgomery Bus Boycott and the 
Lucy Case. This pattern of attack was 
designed to silence those persons who 
were likely to rely on help as offered 
by the N.A.A.C.P. in resorting to law 
suits to enlarge their civil rights. 
Following the United States Su- 
preme Court’s decision on May 17, 
1954 conditions would have been much 
worse if Governor James E. Folsom 
had been a fire-brand race baiter. 
Although he is by no means pro-Negro, 
Governor Folsom seemingly wanted to 
maintain law and order and keep the 
public school system intact. He did 
not give much attention to _ inter- 
position and nullification talk and 
efforts. The school placement measure 
and nullification resolution became 
law without his signature. Some of his 
political adversaries attacked him as 
being too easy in dealing with a 
situation which was characterized as 
threatening the traditional institutions 
of the South. They were aided in their 
efforts by Governor Marvin Griffin of 
Georgia as one of those who wanted to 
help achieve Southwide opposition to 
the Supreme Court’s decision. Griffin 
set aside his administrative duties on 
August 2, 1955 so that he could 
address the Alabama legislature and 
praise it for passing the pupil place- 
ment law. These strategems of opposi- 
tion did not prove one-hundred per 
cent successful because in Birmingham, 
Alabama two women graduates of 
Miles Memorial College continued 
their efforts, which were begun in 1952, 
to get into the University of Alabama. 
Their lawyer was Attorney Arthur D. 
Shores who had practiced law in 
Birmingham for a number of years. 
After many legal maneuvers by both 
sides a new trial was refused the 
University of Alabama by Federal 
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Judge H. Hobart Grooms of Birming- 
ham. On August 26, 1955 his decision 
opened the doors of the University of 
Alabama to the plaintiffs as well as to 
all other qualified Negro applicants. 
Dean William F. Adams, Director of 
Admissions of the University of Ala- 
bama, sought unsuccessfully on De- 
cember 7, 1955 to have the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in 
New Orleans repeal Judge Grooms’ 
ruling by insisting that a three judge 
tribunal should have ruled on the case. 
Further, he wanted the University’s 
Board of Trustees cited as defendants 
in the case. These delaying tactics did 
not succeed. United States District 
Judge Seybourn H. Lynne of Birming- 
ham in a class action decision ordered 
both plaintiffs—Autherine J. Lucy 
and Mrs. Polly Anne Myers—as well 
as “other qualified Negro students” 
admitted. 

The details of Miss Lucy’s harrowing 
experiences are so well known that it is 
unnecessary to repeat them here. A 
number of students and faculty mem- 
bers condemned what had happened. 
They asserted that firm police action 
would have deterred the crowd. Miss 
Lucy on February 9 appealed for a 
ruling from Federal Judge Grooms so 
that she could resume her studies. She 
charged some university officials, in- 
cluding the president, with conspiring 
to bring about her expulsion from the 
University. This charge, which was 
later dropped by N.A.A.C.P. Attorney 
Thurgood Marshall, led to her being 
expelled from the University by the 
Board of Trustees. Later, Leonard 
Wilson, a rabid pro-segregationist stu- 
dent, was also expelled. Governor 
Marvin Griffin of Georgia condemned 
the expulsion of Wilson and invited 
him to enter the University of Georgia. 
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United States Senator James O. East- 
land (D.-Miss.) in an address before 
approximately 10,000 persons who 
attended a white Citizens Council 
rally in the State Agriculture Coliseum 
in Montgomery stated that “‘you good 
people of Alabama don’t intend to let 
the N.A.A.C.P. run your schools”. 
State Representative W. L. Martin of 
Greene County urged support of a 
resolution to get the names of the 
University of Alabama students who 
signed a petition in favor of read- 
mitting Miss Lucy. “Let’s let them go,” 
he said. 

In discussing the Lucy case with a 
Negro leader from Birmingham, the 
writer was told that it was a legal 
mistake to charge University officials 
with conspiring with pro-segregation- 
ists to get Miss Lucy out of the 
University. Later, United States Dis- 
trict Court Judge Hobart Grooms 
upheld the University against these 
charges. News coverage by reliable 
news agencies had revealed that re- 
sponsible University officials had risked 
personal danger, even, in their efforts 
to help protect Miss Lucy. Neverthe- 
less, it appears logical to conclude that 
local and University policemen did not 
exert any real influence in efforts to 
disperse the mob and protect Miss 
Lucy. 

So far as the records go, very little, 
if anything, was done by state, county 
or municipal officials to maintain law 
and order or restore it. Governor 
Folsom did some double-talking and 
ended up by saying during the height 
of the trouble that he did not expect 
any Negroes to attend school with 
whites in Alabama. 

Ebony Magazine in an article on the 
Lucy case contended that at least 
twenty-one University faculty mem- 
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bers resigned because of the sordid 
episode. The University of Alabama 
News Bureau director insisted that 
their faculty turnover was normal and 
only six faculty members definitely 
stated that the mis-handling of the 
Lucy case was one of the major 
reasons why they were resigning. Dr 
Carmichael’s, a nationally recognized 
educator, subsequent resignation was 
said to have been attributed to the 
Lucy case. Pressure from Citizens 
Council members, as well as other 
pro-segregationists, has resulted in 
academic freedom being increasingly 
thwarted in the state universities of 
Alabama. Reprisals are meted out to 
those who do not conform. As an 
example, in the spring of 1957 Pro- 
fessor B. R. Hutchinson of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute was fired because 
he wrote a letter criticizing the point 
of view expressed by the student paper, 
The Auburn Plainsman about integra- 
tion problems in New York City. 
While stating that the professor was 
being fired the Board of Trustees 
“reaffirmed” its support of academic 
freedom as fostered by the American 
Association of University Professors 
which censured the Board of Trustees 
for firing the professor. 

The University of Alabama is still 
legally desegregated. It was opened up 
to qualified Negro applicants by a class 
action decision which has not been 
reversed. Since Miss Lucy’s episodic 
and harrowing experiences no other 
qualified Negroes have yet carried 
through with their resolve to enter the 
University of Alabama. When Miss 
Lucy was compelled to leave the 
University of Alabama she was given 
refuge for a while at Talladega College 
in Talladega, Alabama. For a long 
number of years this College, which is 


primarily for Negro students, has had 
white presidents and faculty members. 
Then, too, it has had a few white 
students. 

During all of the anti-American 
demonstrations against Miss Lucy, 
Springhill College, a Catholic institu- 
tion, in the suburbs of Mobile, Ala- 
bama had an integrated student body. 


FLORIDA 
Sheriff Willis V. McCall of Lake 


County, Florida had gained a reputa- 
tion of knowing how to handle Negroes 
because he brutally shot two arrested 
handcuffed Negroes, allegedly involved 
in the Groveland rape case, for attack- 
ing him. One of the victims died and 
the other recovered. The _ state 
N.A.A.C.P. called for the sheriff’s 
ouster. This did not deter the sheriff 
who served as host to the Florida 
Sheriffs’ Association in 1953. One of 
the main points on their agenda had to 
do with techniques of “keeping the 
Negro in his place” so that he would 
not feel comfortable and secure in 
bringing suits to extend his citizenship 
rights in Florida. Those whites who 
were resorting to violence against 
Negroes were among those who were 
responsible for the unsolved dyna- 
miting of the home of the state 
president of the N.A.A.C.P. thus 
killing him and his wife. Even recently, 
there have been instances of dyna- 
mitings in Miami and Jacksonville. 
Although race baiting and violence 
were prevalent right after the United 
States Supreme Court’s decision on 
May 17, 1954, cooler heads later 
prevailed and insisted on legal opposi- 
tion. This is one of the reasons why 
Bryant Bowles, a native of Florida, as 
president of the National Association 
For The Advancement of White People 
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did not fare too well in Florida; nor 
did John Kasper of the Seaboard 
Citizens Council. 

Governor Leroy Collins has taken 
the lead in calling for suppression of 
Klan parades and maintenance of law 
and order. Although he has said that 
school integration is inevitable he 
does not envisage this taking place in 
the reasonably near future. In spite of 
the governor’s position the scars of 
violence and its present threat remain 
as potent factors in helping to maintain 
the status quo. 

The most long-lived efforts to obtain 
admission to a university are involved 
in the Hawkins’ case in Florida. Legal 
tactics have been formidable factors in 
this case. Patient and persistent efforts 
have been made by the plaintiff to 
enter the University of Florida’s Law 
School in Gainesville. This case had its 
beginning back in 1949 when Virgil 
Hawkins, now a member of the Public 
Relations Staff of Bethune-Cookman 
College, was one of seven Negro 
college graduates who filed application 
to enter several of the graduate and 
professional schools of the University 
of Florida. Their aim was to open up 
as many graduate units of the Uni- 
versity as possible at the same time. 
One by one the Negro applicants 


dropped out of the picture until only- 


Hawkins remained. Since Florida A. & 
M. College for Negroes, as it was then 
known, had no law school, the plaintiff 
was offered an out of state scholarship 
which was refused. 

In order to get some direct informa- 
tion about this case, the writer inter- 
viewed Mr. Hawkins during the spring 
in Daytona Beach. 

Question: “‘Where were you born?” 

Answer: “Okahumpka, Florida in 
the central part of the state.” 
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“Were your parents southerners’’? 

“Yes, they were.” 

“Where were you educated?” 

“T finished high school at Edward 
Waters College in Jacksonville, then | 
did most of my college work at 
Lincoln University in Pennsylvania, 
after which I finished work for my 
bachelor’s degree at Bethune-Cookman 
College.” 

Hawkins’ background has kept his 
opponents from saying that he came 
into the state as a “trouble maker.” 

“How old were you when the suit 
was filed?” 

“Thirty-nine years old.” 

“How many children did you and 
Mrs. Hawkins have then?” 

“None.” 

“How many years has this suit been 
under way?” 

“Going on 10 years.” 

“Why did you file the suit?” 

“I filed for two reasons: First, I 
always wanted to study law. Secondly, 
I was poor, the son of a Methodist 
preacher, and I dropped out of school 
several times. I could not afford to go 
out of the state where I paid taxes and 
had loved ones. Further, I didn’t want 
to go out of the state to study law 
even if I could have afforded it. The 
white boys with whom I had played 
didn’t have to go off. Had I gone off 
to law school the nearest one would 
have been Howard University in 
Washington, D. C. I would have had 
to pay railroad fares in addition to 
meeting my increased living and school 
expenses—as against $75.00 tuition 
living expenses in 
Gainesville, Florida.” 

“Have you had white and Negro 
lawyers?” 

“Yes, my first lawyer was Attorney 
Alex Orlando. The 


and moderate 
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N.A.A.C.P. originally didn’t start this 
case. This lawyer wanted to go into 
state courts whereas I wanted to get 
the case in Federal courts. The case 
bogged down and we (the plaintiffs) 
asked the N.A.A.C.P. to take over. 
The first Negro lawyer was Attorney 
Horace E. Hill, of Daytona Beach and 
he was succeeded by Attorney Fran- 
cisco Rodriquez of Tampa, who is now 
handling the case.” 

“Why didn’t you attend the newly 
established law school at Florida A. & 
M. University since most of the classes 
were being taught by white professors 
from Florida State University in Talla- 
hassee?”’ 

“That is not correct. Florida A. & M. 
has a make-shift law school which was 
put up for me to go to. At one time it 
had seven full-time professors with 
only three students. This school has no 
prestige whereas the law school at the 
University of Florida is over fifty 
years old and numbers senators, judges 
and distinguished lawyers among its 
graduates.” 

“Have you been threatened?” 

“No, although I have received a few 
crack-pot letters.” 

“Do you think your employment in 
this state has been limited as a result 
of your suit?” 

“Yes, to a certain extent; I can only 
work in a private college or high 
school. Pressures have been tremen- 
dous. My wife was asked by a store 
with which she had a credit account, to 
pay a bill in full ‘since your husband 
has money enough to employ a lawyer’. 
I had invitations to deliver seven local 
commencement addresses when the 
suit was first filed and they were 
immediately reduced to one. There has 
been some pressure brought to bear on 
my present employer—Bethune-Cook- 


man College. When I first filed this suit 
I was working with a Negro life 
insurance company as district manger 
in Gainesville. I was asked to with- 
draw the suit and when I didn’t do so 
I was fired. At first even my wife and 
family were against what I was 
attempting to do, now they are my 
strongest supporters.” 

“Have you received any aid or en- 
couragement from white people or 
white organizations?” 

“IT have received some encourage- 
ment but no aid.” 

“What about ministers helping?’ 

“Small collections have been taken 
up in several churches. The Florida 
State Baptist Convention and the 
Progressive Baptist Convention have 
helped some. Although I am a staunch 
A.M.E. this denomination has never 
given me a dime or permitted me to 
speak. The State Elks under Bert 
Bethune have helped some. When I 
spoke to the Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion some of the ladies were alarmed 
and said that ‘the white people may 
get in behind us about helping you’.”’ 
“Most of my support has come from 
among non-educated Negroes. Some 
educated Negroes are the scariest 


’ 


ones.” 

“Do you feel that you would be 
accepted by the students in the 
Law School of the University of 
Florida?” 

“Yes, I have spoken on the campus 
at least three times and in some 
churches in Gainesville. Many faculty 
members want Negroes enrolled. When 
I get on the campus I will not fight 
back even if antagonized.” 

“What have been the reasons why 
this suit has taken so long?” 

“Well—it has been in the State 
Courts up to the United States 
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Supreme Court which handed it back 
to the State Supreme Court for 
implementation and it refused to do so. 
The technique is to wait so long that 
I will get discouraged. Remember that 
all of the original plaintiffs except 
myself have withdrawn. I intend to 
enter the Law School at the University 
of Florida when admitted although I 
am now 49 years old. When I started 
this suit I was 39 years old. After ten 
years of delaying tactics, they talk 
about gradualism and patience! How 
gradual can we be? How patient can 
we be? I wish I were 9 years younger.” 
In October 1955 the Florida Supreme 
Court ruled that Hawkins could not be 
kept out of the Law School of the 
University of Florida because of race. 
This seemed final. However, Attorney 
General Richard W. Ervin and the 
State Board of Control petitioned the 
court for more time to carry out its 
decision without “public mischief.” 
They expressed fear that the issue 
would become “explosive in an election 
year!”’ Circuit Judge A. H. Murphree 
of Gainesville appointed a commis- 
sioner to make a survey with the 
objective being to “show a need for 
more time.” Attorney Ervin said 
52,000 persons including high school 
seniors, college students, professors and 
parents would be asked to fill out the 
questionnaire. One question for high 
school seniors was as follows: “If you 
plan to attend a state university and if 
the state university is open to all 
races, would you still plan to attend 
the state university of your choice?” 
A majority of the members of the 
Florida State Supreme Court relied on 
replies to such questions in handing 
down their delaying action decision. 
They said Hawkins should not be 
admitted at this time, March 8, 1957, 
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because 41% of the parents of the 
enrolled students would transfer or 
withdraw them from newly integrated 
colleges or universities; 62 per cent of 
the parents of graduates of white high 
schools would send them “elsewhere 
than to our white state institutions, if 
we have enforced integration;” 52 per 
cent of the alumni would withdraw 
their financial support. The court also 
predicted that violence would occur 
and thus it was duty bound to help 
thwart this kind of action. Justice 
Thomas in his dissenting opinion 
stated that: “It seems to me that, if 
this court expects obedience to its 
mandates, it must be prepared im- 
mediately to obey mandates from a 
higher court.” Justice Drew in_ his 
dissenting opinion maintained that: “I 
cannot conclude that any discretion 
remains in this court to lawfully 
postpone the issuance of a peremptory 
writ.” 

Hawkins for the first time has gone 
directly into Federal courts. He is now 
by-passing the Florida State Supreme 
Court which has twice refused to 
implement the mandates of the United 
States Supreme Court to the effect 
that Hawkins be admitted to the Law 
School of the University of Florida. His 
new suit in the Federal court is a class 
action for the first time. After con- 
tending that he should not be excluded 
from the Law School solely on the 
basis of color, Hawkins and Attorney 
Rodriquez are bringing in a new angle 
which may have vast legal significance 
in future school integration suits. 
They are seeking to enjoin the Board 
of Control from continuing “to pursue 
the policy, customs and usage of 
operating and maintaining the Uni- 
versity of Florida with its several 
schools and colleges as a_ publicly 
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supported institution for white persons 
in the state of Florida only.” This legal 
strategy paid off on June 18, 1958 
when Federal District Judge Dozier 
Devane ruled against the policy of 
segregation in the University of 
Florida’s graduate schools. Under this 
ruling Hawkins and any other Negro 
students will be admitted if they 
qualify. 

The defendants are now trying, 
more than ever, to debase Hawkins’ 
moral and scholastic qualifications for 
admission to the law school. They 
claim that he beat two Negro children 
while he was teaching school in Lake 
County in 1941. They also claim that 
he “ran out” on two debts—and now 
faces a lien of $272 against his 1956 
Federal income tax. It is further 
claimed that he made a score of 200 
on his law school admission test 
whereas it is contended that applicants 
“making less than 340 have little 
chance of passing the course.” It 
should be stated here that law school 
admission tests were not required when 
Hawkins applied for admission. Haw- 
kins contends that charges against him 
must be proved. Further, he wants to 
know why 85 Negro applicants to the 
University of Florida at Gainesville 
since August 1945 have been turned 
down. 

While efforts were being made to 
keep Hawkins out of the University 
several significant examples developed 
to the contrary. The president of the 
student body and some of his student 
colleagues of the University of Florida 
went to the University of North 
Carolina to study the effects of integra- 
tion. They reported that it has been 
“successful to the extent that it has 
been integrated.” 

Some religious groups on the Uni- 


“ versity of Florida campus “petitioned 


for immediate integration.” They acted 
“in the belief that no serious conflicts, 
incidents or disturbances would occur 
and that no public harm or mischief 
would be done as a result.”” The local 
chapter of the American Association of 
University Professors took the same 
stand. Chairman of the Board of 
Control Fred Kent in a speech in 
Gainesville referred to the Professors 
who drew up the resolution as “white 
renegades and deliberate trouble- 
makers.”’ Subsequently 435 University 
of Florida students petitioned for the 
admission of a Negro missionary to 
graduate study. He was Thomas 
Harris, a graduate of Florida A. & M. 
University, who had been a missionary 
in China for two years and in Borneo 
for four years, and was living in 
Gainesville. 

John Boardman, a student at Florida 
State University was dismissed because 
he invited some Negro students from 
Florida A. & M. University, also 
located in Tallahassee, to a meeting on 
his campus. His dismissal from the 
University took place after he ad- 
dressed a “‘mass meeting in behalf of a 
Negro candidate” several weeks after 
he had invited the Negro students to a 
religious meeting on the campus. “In 
other words my action in bringing the 
A. & M. students to the campus was 
not wrong at the time, but became so 
later.” He was expelled after the 
Tallahassee White Citizens Council 
adopted a resolution calling for the 
expulsion of all “pro-integration”’ stu- 
dents. He also spoke in behalf of 
continuing the Tallahassee bus boycott 
which was originally started when some 
Florida A. & M. University students 
refused to move out of seats, tra- 
ditionally reserved for whites, although 
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few of them rode the buses that served 
the Florida A. & M. University area. 

During the 1957-58 school year the 
University of Miami Student Senate by 
a 14-11 vote requested the administra- 
tion to end segregation. 


GEORGIA 


After the United States Supreme 
Court handed down its implementing 
decision in the public school cases on 
May 31, 1955, Georgia met the issue 
head on. The 1955 session of the 
Georgia legislature passed a law 
“making it a felony for any school 
official of the state, or municipality or 
county systems to spend tax money 
for public schools in which the races 
are mixed.” The penalty for violating 
this law was two years in prison and 
liability for money spent. Buttressing 
this provision is a law to the effect 
that any unit of the University of 
Georgia System that admits a Negro 
student will be deprived of its operating 
budget. Then, too, there is now legisla- 
tion that states that the public 
schools can be closed down and 
operated as private schools in the 
event public school segregation is 
legally ended. 

Citizens Councils were organized in 
Georgia and there was a resurgence of 
Ku Klux Klan activity. The Governor 
and Attorney General were always 
fanning flames of racial hatred and dis- 
unity. They even allegedly spent some 
of their official time travelling to 
various parts of the South stirring up 
ill-will between the races. 

Meanwhile, Governor Griffin ap- 
pointed separate white (29) and Negro 
(9) delegates to represent Georgia at 
the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation on November 28—-December 1, 
1955. They were to travel separately, 
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eat and sleep in separate facilities. 
Seemingly, nothing was said about 
their attending separate meetings after 
they got to Washington. According to 
reports these white and Negro dele- 
gates met together in Atlanta in 
August 1955 to agree on plans to 
prepare two separate White House 
Conference reports. 

Another diverting episode began to 
develop on November 30, 1955 when 
Hugh G. Grant of Augusta and second 
vice-president of the States Rights 
Council of Georgia protested to Coach 
Bobby Dodd of Georgia Tech against 
playing the University of Pittsburgh 
in the Sugar Bowl in New Orleans on 
January 2, 1956 because the latter had 
a reserve fullback Bobby Grier who 
was a Negro. Dodd is said to have 
contacted the Governor’s office and 
was told not to worry. It was known 
that Georgia Tech and the University 
of Georgia had played teams with 
Negro players on them. Nevertheless, 
Governor Griffin on December 2, wired 
Robert C. Arnold, Chairman of the 
Board of Regents, to the effect that 
the game was to be cancelled. The 
Governor said that there was no 
essential difference in playing against 
Negroes and admitting them to the 
classrooms. 

That night approximately 2,500 
Georgia Tech students marched in 
protest to the State Capitol where 
they demonstrated and damaged some 
fixtures. They put a trash can over the 
head of the stature of a Georgia hero 
on the Capitol lawn. With banners 
reading “Grow up Griffin,” “Down 
with Griffin” and “We play Anybody” 
they marched on the Governor’s 
mansion “with the Governor’s son—a 
Tech student—with them.” Police 
were called out to keep the marchers in 
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hand yet they demonstrated until 3:00 
A.M. Sympathetic demonstrations 
were held by some Mercer, Emory and 
University of Georgia students. It was 
interesting to have students from 
Tech’s arch rival Georgia carry signs 
during the demonstrations reading 
“This Time We are With Tech.” 
The Governor tried to dismiss the 
Tech demonstrations as pranks. Yet, 
after the game had been played he 
said in a talk to the Georgia Educa- 
tion Commission: “Next time I'll 
deal with these people who incite riots 
and insurrection” which are a felony 
and are “punishable by death.” 
Undoubtedly behind all of these 
official administrative maneuvers was 
the Horace Ward Case which started 
in 1950 when Horace Ward made 
application to enter the Law School of 
the University of Georgia. He was a 
native of LaGrange, Georgia where he 
received his elementary and _ high 
school training. He was a high honor 
graduate from Morehouse College with 
a major in political science and had 
earned a master’s degree in this same 
field from Atlanta University. The 
records in this case reveal that Ward 
was better prepared to enter the Uni- 
versity of Georgia Law School than 
most of the applicants yet he was 
denied admission and was informed 
that he would be granted an out-of- 
state scholarship to study law. He 
turned this down and insisted that as 
a native of Georgia and a qualified 
applicant he should be admitted. 
After exhausting normal administra- 
tive channels of being admitted he, 
with the aid of the N.A.A.C.P., 
carried his case to Federal courts. His 
adviser was the late Dr. William M. 
Boyd, President of the State Branches 
of the N.A.A.C.P. and Chairman of 


the Department of Political Science of 
Atlanta University. 

After Ward filed his application in 
1950 the University of Georgia 
tightened its admission requirements to 
the Law School in 1952. An applicant 
to the University of Georgia Law 
School had to have his application 
blank signed by two alumni of the 
Law School certifying that they were 
“personally acquainted” with the ap- 
plicant who was of “good moral 
character.” Next, an ordinary or 
clerk of the Superior Court who lived 
in the applicant’s home county had to 
certify as to his ‘“‘good reputation”. 
Finally, the judge of the Superior 
Court in his county had to certify as 
to his fitness to enter law school. 
Aptitude tests were also instituted. As 
time moved on the Registrar, along 
with the Board of Regents, contended 
that Ward was legally obligated to 
abide by the newly adopted admission 
requirements. Ward contended through 
his lawyer, Attorney A. T. Walden, 
that he had met the original admission 
requirements when he filed application, 
yet was denied admission solely be- 
cause he was a Negro. 

This case dragged along for about 
three years and then was suspended 
because Ward was inducted into the 
United States Armed Forces by his 
Selective Service Board. He became 
eligible for induction after his recovery 
from a hernia operation rendered him 
medically fit. 

After being honorably discharged 
from the Armed Forces, Ward had his 
case reactivated. Legal strategems 
further delayed progress with it. 
Finally, on December 17, 1956 the 
final trial began approximately six 
and one-half years after Ward filed 
application for admittance to the Law 
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School of the University of Georgia. 
Ward was now twenty-nine years old. 
Members of the Board of Regents and 
several administrative officers appeared 
in United States Judge Frank A. 
Hooper’s Court. They were among 
some of the most prominent persons in 
Georgia. At first one or two were 
excused because of previous commit- 
ments which they _ substantiated. 
Others who sought to be excused soon 
realized that the Judge meant business. 

Ward’s lawyers contended that he 
had been denied admission to the 
University of Georgia’s Law School 
because of race. They further con- 
tended that subsequent changes in 
admission requirements were designed 
to further enable the administrative 
officials to keep Ward out of the Law 
School. Each witness for the defendants 
solemnly swore that none of their 
changed admission regulations were 
contrived to bar Ward. Most of the 
witnesses for the defense asserted that 
their primary motive was to strengthen 
the law school so as to enhance its 
prestige and rating. They insisted that 
it was coincidental that the admission 
policies were changed subsequent to 
the denial of admission of the plaintiff. 
Only one administrative official or 
member of the Board of Regents 
seemed at all concerned about what 
Ward’s lawyers would have charac- 
terized as an “admission of the 
truth.” This person was Dr. Harmon 
W. Caldwell, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia System, who on 
December 16, 1956 explained that 
constitutional and legislative provi- 
sions against integration applied only 
to the public schools. Only the pro- 
vision to cut off budgetary funds to 
any unit of the University of Georgia 
System that admitted Negroes applied 


in this case. After saying this, he then 
said “the [Board of] Regents can fire 
me if they want to” but hereafter in 
spite of the restrictions, he would rule 
that an eligible Negro applicant be 
admitted “to a white college.” Then, 
Dr. Caldwell said “I would say to the 
Board of Regents you take it from 
here.” 

The defense sought to capitalize on 
the fact that Ward’s Alma Maters, 
Morehouse College and Atlanta Uni- 
versity, were not members of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Attorneys for the 
defense had witnesses point out that 
this regional accrediting agency did not 
admit accredited Negro institutions. 
This situation changed for 15 ac- 
credited colleges and three junior col- 
leges for Negroes in December 1957 
when they were admitted to mem- 
bership with Ward’s Alma Maters 
being in the group. 

During the trial it was discovered 
that the plaintiff was a first year law 
student at Northwestern University. 
On February 12, 1957 Judge Hooper 
ruled that class action was not in- 
volved. He also ruled that Ward had 
not exhausted or submitted to all 
administrative procedures in seeking to 
gain admission to the Law School of 
the University of Georgia. ‘While his 
application was filed in September 
1950”, said Judge Hooper “‘the case 
did not come on for final trial until 
December 17, 1956. During this inter- 
val of time, some six and one-half 
years, the plaintiff had consistently 
failed, and refused to file any new 
application which would give to the 
Board of Regents sufficient informa- 
tion on which to base a decision as to 
his qualifications, as of the next term, 
which would have been September 
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1957, consequently they did not act 
thereon, and as a consequence there is 
no action by the Board of Regents 
for this court to review.” 

Judge Hooper further ruled that 
Ward’s entry as a first year student 
became moot when he entered North- 
western University in September 1956. 
Some persons who followed this case 
thought that Ward should have sought 
to capitalize more on his having been 
admitted to Northwestern School of 
Law whose entrance requirements and 
academic rating are considered to be 
qualitatively higher than those of the 
Law School of the University of 
Georgia. Finally, Judge Hooper ruled 
that Ward “‘did not swear that it was 
his intention to file with defendants an 
application as a transfer student in the 
future.” The Judge emphasized that 
denial of admission could not be based 
on race. However, he contended that 
Ward’s refusal to file another applica- 
tion subsequent to the original one 
filed before September 1950 denied 
the court the basis of review. He 
emphasized that the University of 
Georgia School of Law had a regulation 
in force in September 1950 to the effect 
that applicants not accepted for the 
term for which they applied would 
have to file a new application for 
subsequent terms. 

The next focal point of educational 
desegregation efforts was the Georgia 
State College of Business Administra- 
tion in Atlanta. On May 9, 1956 the 
Board of Regents announced changes 
in admission requirements the day 
before six Negroes applied. Each 
applicant had to get two alumni to 
vouch for him or her. An applicant 
living in a county with a population 
of 100,000 or more could substitute 
the name of a third alumnus in lieu 


of the name of the county clerk or 
ordinary. All names of the alumni had 
to be on an approved list prepared by 
the president of the alumni association. 
Next, it was provided that any appli- 
cations could be submitted to the 
Board of Regents for reassignment if 
“the educational needs of the applicant 
could be best met at some other 
institution in the system.” 

Well, two graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia did sign one or two 
of the applications as submitted by 
Negro applicants. One of the signers 
was a Methodist minister who seemed 
happy with his church in a small town 
that adjoins Atlanta. Later, he was 
moved by his bishop to a smaller 
town about fifty miles from Atlanta. 
He told this writer that his life had 
been made miserable by direct threats, 
anonymous telephone calls and the 
fears of his wife for his and her safety. 
The second white signer was Dr. 
Clarence Jordan, Director of the 
Koinonia Community, near Americus, 
Georgia. Since he signed the applica- 
tion, Koinonia, a Christian cooperative 
community which embraces Negroes, 
has been boycotted and_ harrassed 
legally and by fierce violence. 

Four of the Negro applicants have 
filed a suit to get into the Georgia 
State College of Business Administra- 
tion. In a preliminary legal skirmish, 
Jodge Boyd Sloan of the United States 
District Court refused to dismiss the 
case. The defendants contended that 
the applicants have not met admission 
requirements. The plaintiffs contend 
that the admission regulations were 
“specifically designed to bar Negroes.” 

The Ward case and the filing of 
desegregating petitions by Negro par- 
ents of high school students in Atlanta 
were among the factors behind efforts 
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to run the N.A.A.C.P. out of Georgia 
or at least seriously cripple it. These 
efforts developed as follows in the fall 
of 1956. The State Revenue Com- 
missioner T. V. Williams, Sr. (and 
father of T. V., Jr., Executive Director 
of the Georgia Education Commission) 
contended that the N.A.A.C.P. should 
pay state income taxes in Georgia. The 
N.A.A.C.P. officials were ordered to 
turn their records over to the State 
Revenue Commissioner’s office. When 
they refused to do this they were 
brought to trial under contempt of 
court charges. Judge Durwood T. Pye, 
a “mouthpiece” of Attorney General 
Eugene Cook an avowed segregationist, 
ordered the President of the Atlanta 
N.A.A.C.P., John H. Calhoun, jailed 
until he produced the records and also 
gave him a suspended jail sentence of 
one year “as long as he behaves 
himself.” Pye fined the N.A.A.C.P. 
25,000 for contempt of court for not 
opening its books to the State Revenue 
Commissioner. Later T. V. Williams, 
Sr. slapped an assessment of $17,549.08 
in back taxes on the N.A.A.C.P. The 
fine and assessment are now under 
appeal. 

During the latter part of the 1955-56 
school term Emory University gradu- 
ate students adopted a_ resolution 
favoring the admission of qualified 
Negro students to graduate school. 
This action followed similar action 
which had been taken by the students 
of Emory’s School of Religion. 

Realizing that integration must be a 
two-way procedure Morehouse College 
and Spelman College have had their 
charters amended so as to be enabled 
legally to admit students without 
reference to race. Atlanta University’s 
charter never was a restrictive one in 
this respect. All of the units of the 


Atlanta University system have inte- 
grated faculties. 


MIssISSIPPI 


From the beginning this state has 
been blatantly hostile to the United 
States Supreme Court public school 
decision. Its legislators resolved to 
“abolish the tax supported free public 
school system.” Some of Mississippi's 
governmental leaders seemingly de- 
cided to try four techniques which 
they felt would neutralize the Negroes’ 
interest in integrated schools. The 
first technique was revealed when 
Governor Hugh L. White on July 30, 
1954 called a biracial meeting in 
Jackson in an effort to get Negro 
leaders to accept a “segregation by 
choice plan.’ He promised that if they 
accepted this plan the State would 
spend about 115 million dollars to 
reduce the inequality in schools for 
Negroes as compared to those for 
whites. Typical inequalities were re- 
vealed by available data which showed 
Tunica County with an 80 per cent 
Negro population spending $270.69 on 
the education of each white child and 
$21.36 on each Negro child. In Sun- 
flower County with 60 per cent of its 
population being Negro, $183.43 was 
spent on the education of each white 
child whereas $37.65 was spent on 
each Negro child. Such inequalities 
were also involved in expenditures for 
higher education involving Negro and 
white students. Of the 90 Negro state 
leaders who were present only one 
spoke in favor of the plan. Dr. T. R. 
M. Howard of the all-Negro town of 
Mound Bayou was vigorously opposed 
to the plan. When none of the sub- 
stantial leaders supported the plan the 
governor dismissed the meeting. 

Subsequently the Governor formed a 
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twenty-five member Legal Educational 
Advisory Committee to help steer the 
state around the United States Su- 
preme Court’s decision. Furthermore, 
Citizens Councils, dedicated to the 
preservation of racial segregation, were 
formed in every one of Mississippi's 
eighty-two counties. On January 22, 
1955 in Jackson there was formed a 
new national organization—the Fed- 
eration for Constitutional Government 
—to coordinate the activities of 
Citizens Councils in several states. 

Later, some of the Negro leaders 
wilted under pressure, economic and 
personal, which was applied. J. D. 
Boyd, president of Utica Institute, 
urged that integration “‘be set aside”. 
He pleaded for more school facilities 
but did not press his point unduly. 
Incidentally, it was this educator who 
was made president of Alcorn A. & M. 
College after Dr. J. R. Otis, who had 
been president for six years, was fired 
when the students struck in protest 
against attacks which one of its pro- 
fessors, Clennon King, had made 
against the N.A.A.C.P. in the Jackson 
State-Times. 

Next, it was decided to attempt to 
offset integration by an endless series 
of legal maneuvers. As already stated 
legal provisions were enacted to abolish 
the public school system if it were 
ordered desegregated. There were other 
efforts of this type to come. 

A third technique of opposition 
centered on economic and _ personal 
reprisals. These were applied in a 
systematic state-wide manner. Credit 
was cut-off from those Negroes who 
exerted a mild degree of militancy. 
Those who deviated the least bit were 
ignored or irritated in many ways 
which make people uncomfortable. 
More will be said about this technique 


later on. Finally, it appears that it was 
decided by some anti-integrationists 
that violence would be resorted to if 
Negroes did not or would not heed the 
warnings and results of the other 
techniques. 

The first integration petition was 
sent in by Negroes in Vicksburg by 
the N.A.A.C.P. with Dr. A. H. 
McCoy, a dentist in Jackson, serving 
as president of the State N.A.A.C.P. 
branches. There were 140 signers 
in Vicksburg and subsequently 42 
signers in Jackson. These names were 
publicized and later several in each 
place insisted that their names be 
removed. Pressures, economic and 
violent, mounted. Many of the persons 
who signed these petitions were fired 
from their jobs, denied credit, and had 
their mortgages called for immediate 
payment. Many Negroes were threat- 
ened with physical injury and several 
were beaten and shot in several parts 
of the state. The pattern of resistance 
was set and Negroes had to retreat. In 
Yazoo City 35 of 53 who signed an 
integration petition asked the Board 
of Education to remove their names. 
They said that the facts had been 
misrepresented to them when they 
signed. Percy Greene, Editor of the 
weekly Jackson Advocate, accepted 
and advocated a “form of voluntary 
segregation.” Reverend George Wesley 
Lee, a Negro Baptist preacher of 
Belzoni was killed allegedly because of 
his civil rights activities. Reverend H. 
H. Hume of Greenville, President of 
the Negro General Baptist Convention, 
said they were not interested in 
segregation or integration. “Integra- 
tion in Mississippi if it were initiated, 
would be purely experimental and 
those who clamor for it don’t know if 
they’d be happy if they got it.” Gus 
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Courts, a grocer and leader to get 
Negroes registered in Belzoni, was 
shot. Professor R. N. Burger of 
Hattiesburg, President of the Missis- 
sippi Negro Teachers Association, said 
that the restrictive laws and listing 
of membership requirements ‘“‘are 
frightening to us.” Dr. T. R. M. 
Howard, rightly alarmed by these and 
other developments, insisted that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation was 
using Southern born agents in Missis- 
sippi and this accounted for the lack 
of action against the perpetrators of 
violence. This was denied by J. Edgar 
Hoover who insisted that ‘“‘no federal 
laws were involved.”” Reverend Hume 
and Percy Greene were denounced, 
along with Reverend Ozelle Mason by 
the Negro Ministerial Association of 
Mississippi as having worked for the 
State Sovereignty Commission. 

On January 17, 1956 James P. 
Coleman was inaugurated as Governor. 
He appealed to “loyal Negroes’ to 
cooperate with the whites in working 
out their problems. “If you reject it, 
the responsibility is yours. Despite all 
the propaganda which has been fired 
at us, the country can be assured that 
the white people of Mississippi are 
not a race of Negro killers.” 

Dr. Howard, possibly the most 
militantly outspoken Negro in Missis- 
sippi, felt the pressure from whites as 
well as some Negroes to the extent 
that he sold most of his property in 
Mound Bayou and moved with his 
wife to Chicago. The experiment which 
he and others worked out of having 
money deposited in the Tri-State 
Negro owned bank in Memphis to be 
loaned to harrassed Negro farmers and 
property owners in Mississippi helped 
some. It has estimated that 
approximately $250,000 was sent in to 


been 
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the bank to be used for this purpose 
on a strictly business basis. 


It is clear that these matters do not 
pertain altogether to education. Never- 
theless, they reveal how Negroes were 
dealt with so that virtually none would 
dare move to get into white public 
schools, colleges or universities. Not a 
single instance is recorded where a suit 
has been brought by a Negro to enter 
a white college or university in 
Mississippi. Medgar Evers, an Alcorn 
A. & M. College graduate and World 
War II veteran and later an 
N.A.A.C.P. state official, applied un- 
successfully in 1954 to enter the Law 
School of the University of Mississippi. 
His application was refused and re- 
turned to him by the Board of Trustees 
of State Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing. It was stated that his application 
did not “comply with all entrance 
requirements.” After this episode the 
Board changed the entrance require- 
ments so that applicants had to have 
recommendations from five alumni of 
the school, with all five alumni 
“residing in the home county of the 
applicant.” 


A type of censorship has been 
imposed on institutions of higher 
learning as well as on public school 
officials. Any Negro teacher suspected 
of being the least bit sympathetic to 
the N.A.A.C.P. or integration is 
“placed on probation” so to speak, 
transferred or fired. Any white teacher 
who expresses sympathy or under- 
standing of the Negroes’ desire to 
improve their civil rights status 1s 
regarded and treated as a “renegade.” 
Some have been fired for doing just 
this. Even speakers in state institutions 
of higher learning are screened carefully 
and blocked if they are not sympathetic 
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to or publicly non-committal on views 
expressed by rabid anti-segregationists. 


Religious Emphasis Week was can- 
celled at the University of Mississippi 
during the school year 1955-56 because 
there was opposition to having Rever- 
end Alvin Kershaw, an Episcopal 
Rector from Oxford, Ohio, as the 
speaker. Reverend Kershaw was op- 
posed because he had said he was going 
to give a portion of his winnings on a 
television quiz program to the 
N.A.A.C.P. Many students and some 
teachers resented the fact that efforts 
were being made to block the speaker’s 
appearance. At first it appeared that 
the administration was going ahead 
with the original Religious Week 
plans. Word was spread to the effect 
that Kershaw had been misunderstood. 
Kershaw stated that he had not been 
misunderstood and that he and his 
bishop were N.A.A.C.P. members. His 
invitation was cancelled. 


Following this five other scheduled 
speakers sent in their rejections. The 
student newspaper and about 73 per 
cent of the students thought that 
Reverend Kershaw should have been 
“permitted to keep his engagement.” 
They regarded his being barred as 
being “‘an infringement on the consti- 
tutional right of freedom of speech.” 
Because of this issue, Dr. Morton 
King, Chairman of the Department of 
Sociology at the University of Missis- 
sippi since 1946, resigned, as did Dr. 
William Buchanan of Mississippi State 
College. They also resented the 
“screening of speakers.’ The Missis- 
sippi legislators officially thanked the 
presidents for accepting the resigna- 
tions of the two professors thereby 
“safeguarding our culture and tradi- 
tions” of institutions that “are the 


primary exponents and protectors of 
our culture and traditions.” 


As it now stands, the name of each 
speaker before an assembly or class 
must be submitted in advance to the 
College Board for approval before he 
can appear on the campus of a state 
college or university, Negro or white, 
in Mississippi. Citizens Council mem- 
bers have tried to pressure Millsaps 
College, a private Methodist institu- 
tion, to state its official position 
regarding the integration and screening 
of speakers. This development took 
place when Dr. Ernest Borinski, from 
the racially integrated faculty of 
nearby Tougaloo-Southern Christian 
College, in speaking on the Millsaps 
campus attacked segregation and de- 
fended integration. Plans had been 
made to have the negative side 
presented but the Citizens Council 
resented the fact that the affirmative 
side of the question had been presented 
at all. 


Ellis W. Wright, President of the 
Jackson Citizens Council, demanded 
an answer of Dr. Ellis Finger, president 
of Millsaps College, setting forth the 
school’s attitude toward segregation. 
Dr. Finger replied that he did not 
believe in indoctrination and that he 
was obligated to answer only to the 
Board of Trustees. Wright then wrote 
to the Board of Trustees. Bishop 
Marvin Franklin, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, defended the right 
to hear both sides of a question and 
learning how to think. However, he 
concluded by saying that: “‘segregation 
always has been and is now the policy 
of Millsaps College. There is no 
thought, purpose or intention on the 
part of those in charge to change this 


” 


policy. 
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Alcorn A. & M. College for Negroes 
was the scene of a student up-rising 
when on March 7, 1957, 489 out of 501 
stadents went on strike to protest 
against letters and articles which one 
of their teachers, Clennon King, had 
written against the N.A.A.C.P. They 
protested against his presence on the 
campus and demanded that he be 
fired. Virtually all of the students 
vowed that they were leaving unless 
their demands were met. As a result 
of many maneuvers and an _ ad- 
ministrative ultimatum most of the 
students finally decided to stay at the 
college and return to their classes. 
From “four to six” student leaders, 
including the president of the student- 
body, Ernest McEwen of Oxford, were 
expelled. Clennon King whose ac- 
tivities sparked the student uprising 
was retained for the school year 
1957-58 by the Board of Trustees of 
State Institutions of Higher Learning. 
Alcorn’s president, Dr. J. R. Otis, an 
Alcorn and Cornell University gradu- 
ate and a native of Jeff Davis County, 
was summarily fired for not being able 
or willing to control the students who 
acted “with the acquiescence, if not 
the consent and approval of the 
president of the College.” Dr. Otis 
insisted that resentment over King’s 
attack on the N.A.A.C.P. in the 
Jackson State Times was just one 
factor in the “‘fatalistic attitude” that 
the students at Alcorn had developed. 
They also resented the fact that their 
Alma Mater was being neglected by the 
Board of Trustees in favor of Jackson 
State College and Mississippi Vo- 
cational College at Itta Bena. The 
firing of Dr. Otis, who was considered 
to be on friendly terms with some of 
the power structure administrators, 
was an outright warning to the effect 


that anybody else was likely to be 
fired if he got out of line. 

Officials at Jackson State College on 
March 5, 1957 averted what could 
have developed into something serious 
when they relayed the word to call 
their basketball team, the winners of 
the championship in the Midwest 
Athletic Conference, back from the 
N.C.A.A. tournament because they 
were going to play against some white 
basketball players. The president of 
Jackson State College wired N.C.A.A. 
officials that their team’s withdrawal 
was due to “circumstances beyond our 
control.” Basketball teams represent- 
ing Mississippi State College and the 
University of Mississippi were with- 
drawn from tournaments in December 
1956 because they would have had to 
play against basketball teams with 
Negro players. 

The latest development in higher 
educational circles in Mississippi cen- 
tered around Clennon King’s efforts to 
enroll in summer school at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi to begin work 
for his doctorate on Thursday, June 5, 
1958. Instead of admitting King who 
refused to leave the campus, highway 
patrolmen were called to the campus to 
arrest him and take him to the state 
mental hospital at nearby Whitfield. 
If he is found to be insane, he will not 
be tried according to Governor Cole- 


‘man. If he is not insane, he will be 


tried for disturbing the peace. Accord- 
ing to reliable newspaper reports, 
King’s behavior after he was told that 
his application would have to be sub- 
mitted to the State College Board for 
final action was not altogether normal. 
Yet, a little over a year ago when he 
was attacking the N.A.A.C.P. and 
exhorting Negroes to go to Africa, he 
was considered to be a sane authority 
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by  prosegregationist = Mississippi 


whites. 

Tougaloo-Southern Christian Col- 
lege, near Jackson, has an integrated 
faculty. There is a Catholic Seminary 
for training priests in the vicinity of 
Biloxi, Mississippi that has an inte- 
grated student body. 


SoutTH CAROLINA 


In 1895 South Carolina embedded 
the educational separation of the white 
and Negro races in its constitution. 
Under the leadership of Governor 
James F. Byrnes, an erstwhile member 
of the United States Supreme Court 
and Secretary of State, the voters of 
South Carolina in 1952 approved by 
187,345 to 91,823 the repeal of the 
constitutional provision for a “‘free 
public school system.” This action was 
ratified in March 1953. Governor 
George Bell Timmerman, Jr. succeeded 
Byrnes with a pledge to carry the fight 
against school integration. He and his 
father, Federal Judge George Bell 
Timmerman, Sr. of the Eastern Dis- 
trict Federal Court in South Carolina, 
seem to be staunch partners in helping 
to squelch Negroes in their quest for 
an extension of their civil rights. Judge 
Timmerman is now “sitting on the 
suit” involving the implementation of 
the Ciarendon County case. It is felt 
that he would do the same thing with 
suits involving white state institutions 
of higher learning if Negroes should 
seek by this process to enter them. 

Citizens Council members, with 
much official support from a number 
of prominent state officials, have 
worked out a net-work of reprisals, 
boycotts, violence and creation of fear 
to help maintain the separation of the 
races. 

Economic pressures some of which 


involved South Carolina State College 
(for Negroes) developed in Orangeburg 
County when 57 Negroes signed a 
school integration petition. Seven or 
eight were forced off by intimidations. 
The Executive Committee of the 
N.A.A.C.P. went over the list and 
eliminated those who were most vul- 
nerable and left 26 on the list. Accord- 
ing to Reverend M. P. McCollom, 
minister of the Trinity Methodist 
Church in Orangeburg, the Mayor 
issued a proclamation urging city 
employees to join the Citizens Council 
and he joined too. The mayor, along 
with others, held the Coca Cola 
franchise and distributed Sunbeam 
Bread and Paradise Ice Cream. Many 
white merchants began displaying the 
White Citizens Council insignia and 
boycotted their Negro customers if 
they would not take their names off 
the petition. South Carolina State 
students along with others began 
refusing to trade downtown. The 
College had a contract calling for the 
purchase of and use of Sunbeam bread 
but the students refused to eat the 
bread or buy coca colas. Later the 
students went on a strike for almost a 
week beginning April 9, 1956 and 
matters became worse when the all- 
white Board of Trustees of which the 
Governor is chairman came to the 
campus and expelled Fred Moore of 
Charleston, the President of the Stu- 
dent Council on April 25, 1956. After 
many harrowing experiences which 
will not be dealt with here, the students 
started going to their classes again but 
still refused to use the products which 
were being sold by merchant members 
of the Orangeburg Citizens Council. 
Representative Jerry M. Hughes, Jr. 
of Orangeburg introduced a resolution 
asking that a committee be formed to 
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investigate the extent of N.A.A.C.P. 
activity on the campus of South 
Carolina State College among faculty 
and students. There was also a bill 
introduced barring teachers from mem- 
bership in the Communist Party of the 
United States and the N.A.A.C.P. 
State employees under this measure 
were not to join the Klan or the 
N.A.A.C.P., and it was proposed that 
tax exempt status be denied churches 
which opened their doors to the 
Communist Party or the N.A.A.C.P. 
During the disturbances at South 
Carolina State College, its faculty 
unanimously signed a remarkable reso- 
lution which for some reason was not 
given wide circulation. It is a re- 
markable document in behalf of aca- 
demic freedom and was drawn up 
because the General Assembly of 
South Carolina adopted a resolution 
to investigate “the activities of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People among faculty 
and students of the South Carolina 
State College to determine who are 
members of and sympathizers.” The 
investigating committee was to ferret 
out those persons who were “serving 
to mislead Negro citizens and foment 
and nurture ill feeling and misunder- 
standing between the white and Negro 
races....”’ The Board of Trustees of 
any school was authorized to demand 
under oath of any “teacher or state 
employee” if he is or is not an 
N.A.A.C.P. member. This was ex- 
tended to employees of the state, 
county or municipality. After stating 
that they were responsible, law-abiding 
citizens, the teachers of South Carolina 
State College resolved “that effective 
teaching cannot be accomplished if 
pressures and attempts at intimidation 
are leveled at us—no matter from 





whence they come.” In their resolution 
they set-forth several “beliefs” which 
are summed up in the following one: 
“We believe that if the people of these 
United States no longer wish that the 
Supreme Court should be the final 
arbiter of the Constitution, then our 
framework of government provides 
the necessary machinery without resort 
to violence or lawlessness or the advo- 
cation of violence or lawlessness for 
such a change to be peaceably made. 
Until such a change does occur, how- 
ever, we accept the Constitution as 
interpreted by the United States 
Supreme Court as supreme.” Finally, 
they affirmed that the N.A.A.C.P. was 
one of several organizations ‘‘which 
give vitality to the beliefs set forth. 
We disavow any knowledge of infor- 
mation that the organization is sub- 
versive or inimicable to the common 
good or represents any more than the 
maintenance of law and order in the 
determination of and in the protection 
of the constitutional rights involved. 
...We believe that history  con- 
vincingly shows that our constitutional 
rights need protection.” 

The next move was against integra- 
tion in reverse, as some would say. It 
took place when Allen University 
admitted one Hungarian _ student, 
Andre Foth, under the auspices of the 
Institute of International Education in 
September 1957. Before this student 
was admitted the State Board of 
Education voted on September 9 to 
withhold teacher certification from 
Allen graduates because of the presence 
of three teachers, two of them white, 
who were accused of subversive ac- 
tivities. After the admission of the 
Hungarian student, the State Board of 
Education made its ruling public on 


September 20: “The approval of Allen 
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University for teacher training is with- 
held until such time as the Board may 
determine that it is in the public 
interest to grant approval and the 
State Department of Education is 
directed to withhold certification of 
its graduates until approval is 
granted.” 

Allen University’s Board of Trustees 
with the backing of the faculty and 
students decided against ousting the 
white student. Governor Timmerman 
entered the controversy. Finally, the 
president of the College informed two 
of the teachers, one white and one 
Negro, that they would have to move 
out of College-owned quarters before 
commencement. Some persons say 
this was done because the white 
teacher’s living arrangement violated 
the segregated housing pattern. All of 
the three accused Allen professors 
have been fired. 

The next move against an integrated 
college faculty began on January 29, 
1958 when Governor Timmerman de- 
nounced President Bacoats of Benedict 
College as having attended meetings of 
“some subversive organizations” and 
also said that “communists were 
thought to be active at Benedict 
College.” The President publicly an- 
swered the charges and for a while it 
appeared that the matter was closed. 
Finally, the demand for action became 
clear and centered on the ouster of 
three white professors who were follow- 
ing an established tradition by teaching 
at Benedict College. On May 2, 1958 
these teachers were given four days in 
which to resign or they were told that 
they were to be fired. And so they were. 
This action emanated from the Board 
of Trustees which is headed by a con- 


servative local white businessman. In . 


order to force the ousting of the three 


white Benedict College professors the 
State Board of Education threatened 
a legislative investigation of the college 
and denial of teaching certification to 
Benedict graduates. 

The Allen and Benedict cases demon- 
strate that state officials in South 
Carolina do not even want a one way 
type of integration that involves whites 
mixing with Negroes. Next, they have 
no qualms about making demands 
which restrict the administrative con- 
trol of church related private colleges. 
They revealed a complete disregard of 
the principle of academic freedom. 
Finally, it should be stated that Allen 
and Benedict by having to weaken 
their faculties lost much ground in their 
efforts to gain membership in the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. These schools by 
losing three faculty members each 
with their doctorates fell further behind 
in their efforts to meet the require- 
ments of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. As it 
stands, there is not a single four-year 
college for Negroes in South Carolina 
with membership in the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

Before concluding this section it 
should be stated that restrictive ac- 
tions have involved some of the white 
colleges and universities. Only two 
will be dealt with here but they are 
indicative of the fact that the same 
forces that moved against Negro 
colleges will also move against white 
institutions if they get out of line with 
the wishes of the segregationists. In 
1955 at Furman University in Green- 
ville, 1500 copies of the student paper 
The Echo were seized by official: before 
they could be distributed. Miss Joan 
Lipscomb and Huby Cooper, the 
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editors of Echo resigned because of 
this incident. The seizure was alleged 
to have taken place because the paper 
had in it an article favorable to integra- 
tion and a book review “critical of 
some attitudes and actions of Southern 
Baptists.” 


About this same time Dr. Chester 
C. Travelstead, Dean of the School 
of Education of the University of 
South Carolina was dismissed because 
he made a talk favoring integration. 
He was supported editorially in his 
right to academic freedom by the 
student paper, The Gamecock, which 
did not support integration. In the next 
issue some students thought the dean’s 
address was “improper and _ ill-ad- 
vised.” Before leaving to work at the 
University of New Mexico, Dean 
Travelstead lamented the lack of 
academic freedom and knuckling under 
pressures which would cause a uni- 
versity to lose “its heart and soul.” 


In August 1957 the Board of 
Trustees of Clemson College relin- 


quished a Federal grant of $350,000 of 
which $99,000 had already been paid 
for a nuclear development project. 
This was done to avoid being a party 
to an agreement with the Federal 
government in which “the grantee 
agrees that no person shall be barred 
from participation in the educational 
and training program involved or be 
subject to other unfavorable dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, 
creed, color or religion.” Governor 
Timmerman insisted that creed was 
“broad enough to embrace the Com- 
munist Creed.” And so it goes! 

In briefly concluding this chapter it 
should be stated that the multiple 
techniques of opposition to desegrega- 
tion and integration in schools have 
been successful so far in these five 
hard core states. However, it should 
be borne in mind that similar maneu- 
vers, though not on as large a scale, 
kept the “white primaries” alive for a 
while but they finally succumbed to 
the mandates of the United States 
Supreme Court. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
DESEGREGATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION: A CRITICAL SUMMARY 


Preston VALIEN 


Chairman, Department of Social Sciences, Fisk University 


The current pattern of desegregation 
of higher education in the District of 
Columbia and the seventeen Southern 
and Border states in which racial 
segregation in education was formerly 
required by law presents a varied and 
complex picture which makes an over- 
al) generalization difficult. However, 
three broad observations seem perti- 
nent: (1) in the District of Columbia 
and in twelve of these seventeen 
states, desegregation of tax-supported 
institutions of higher education has 
been established in some degree ranging 
from token and partial compliance to 
complete acceptance; (2) in five of 
these states (Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Mississippi and South Carolina, 
described elsewhere in this volume as 
“hard-core” states) there has been no 
desegregation in tax-supported colleges 
up to the present time; and (3) there 
is no state among the seventeen in 
which there is not at least one de- 
segregated college either by policy or 
in actual practice. 

It may be useful at this point to 
discuss briefly some of the changes 
which have taken place in the phi- 
losophy underlying the education of 
Negroes, especially as these changes 
have relevance for the progress of 
desegregation in higher education in 
these states. In broad perspective, 
four successive types of thinking have 
conditioned the education of the Negro 
in the United States, and especially in 
the South. First, there was from the 
beginning of slavery a strong belief in 


the uneducability of Negroes. After 
slavery, there developed the acceptance 
of the principle of the necessity of 
educating Negroes to improve their 
ability or to increase their capacity 
to render more efficient service in the 
economy, a principle to which Booker 
T. Washington lent the immense 
weight of his great personality and 
influence. This was followed by gradual 
acceptance of the principle of equality 
in public education, a type of think- 
ing which found legal support from 
the courts under the doctrine of - 
“separate but equal.’”’ Finally, there 
was the gradual development of the 
principle of racially desegregated educa- 
tion, which, after approximately twenty 
years of development reached its 
climax in the United States Supreme 
Court decision of 1954. Thus, the 
education of the Negro in the United 
States has been a social process typified 
by a discernible continuity which has 
been affected by the changing rela- 
tions between peoples in our own 
society at different periods of our 
history. A brief recounting of these 
changes may lend added perspective 
to the discussion. 


THE Era or UNEDUCABILITY 


The formal education of the Ameri- 
can Negro may properly be said to 
have begun during the period of Re- 
construction. Despite the slave holders’ 
strongly asserted belief in the un- 
educability of the Negro, they demon- 
strated a great lack of faith in their 
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assertion by making laws to prevent 
slaves from acquiring the knowledge 
which they asserted the slaves were 
mentally incapable of acquiring. At 
the time of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, every Southern state had laws 
which prohibited the instruction of 
slaves. In several states, notably 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
Virginia, even the instruction of free 
persons of color was forbidden by law. 
The Northern states were also not 
wholly friendly to the idea of the 
education of Negroes, and several of 
these had also passed laws restricting 
the education of the group. These re- 
strictive measures were so effective in 
limiting the education of Negroes that 
only a few could read and write at the 
time of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. In 1860, there were 4,441,830 
Negroes in the United States. Of these, 
226,216 were in the North and 4,215,- 
614 were in the South. The free Negroes 
who were reported by the Census able 
to read and write numbered 151,245 
or about 3 per cent of the Negro 
population. It is possible that emanci- 
pation found not more than 5 per cent 
of all the Negroes literate. 

The mere issuance of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation was not sufficient to 
change age-old attitudes regarding the 
uneducability of the Negro. The liter- 
ary education of the Negro was 
regarded by many white Southerners 
as an absurdity no less than the 
literary education of a mule. Strangely 
enough, it was in this serious fog of 
speculation regarding the educability 
of members of this race that Negro 
higher education began. The early 
missionary teachers were forced to 
choose between the alternatives of 
casting themselves into a sea of 
illiteracy and disappearing nobly with 


scarcely a ripple to mark their sacrifice, 
or of establishing centers which would 
rapidly multiply the numbers of cul- 
ture bearers to the illiterate masses of 
Negroes. They decided upon the latter 
course, although this entailed the 
illogic of labeling as ‘‘universities” and 
“colleges”’ schools which, at the outset, 
were actually elementary in character. 
In such a manner the Negro college 
was named before it was born. 

At the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the condition of Negro schools 
in the South was but slightly improved 
over their condition in 1875, but the 
issue of uneducability was destined to 
play a lesser rdle. In 1880, 70 per cent 
of the Negroes were illiterate, but 10 
years later the proportion had fallen to 
57 per cent. The stage was thus set for 
the second period of thinking regarding 
Negro education, one in which the 
question was changed to one of 
objectives and the answer was in term 
of education for utility or service. 


THE Era or NEGRO INDUSTRIAL 
EpucaTION 


No objective consideration of the era 
of Negro industrial education can 
neglect the influence of Booker T. 
Washington. The year 1895 represents 
a significant point in his life. Two 
years previously, in 1893, 155 lynchings 
had been recorded, the greatest number 
ever recorded in America for a single 
year. The period of the nineties was 
marked by racial conflict, passage of 
“Jim Crow” laws, and the meeting of 
Southern states constitutional con- 
ventions to disfranchise Negroes. It 
was against this racial backdrop that 
Booker T. Washington delivered his 
famous Atlanta Exposition Speech in 
1895, saying, “‘in all things that are 
purely social we can be as separate as 
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the fingers, yet one as the hand in all 
things essential to mutual progress.” 
The white South accepted this as a 
platform on which Negroes and whites 
could stand, and this acceptance ex- 
tended to acceptance of Washington’s 
philosophy of education of Negroes for 
utility. The “Tuskegee Idea” of in- 
dustrial education became the model 
for Negro education in the South. 
Hampton, which had trained Washing- 
ton, and Tuskegee, which he founded, 
became the two most heavily endowed 
and best equipped institutions for the 
education of the Negro. The “In- 
dustrial High School” became a symbol 
in Negro education which white South- 
erners and Northerners could support, 
although they were rarely “industrial” 
and seldom “high.” The idea of 
industrial education was ritualized and 
verbalized more often than it was 
implemented by equipment and fa- 
cilities consistent with the needs of the 
program. 

The era of mass production greatly 
outmoded this type of vocational 
training which had as its objective 
the development of the specialized 
craftsman. However, irrespective of 
the merits and demerits of the age of 
“industrial education” for Negroes, 
Tuskegee and Hampton performed 
another useful function which is too 
often overlooked. These instititutions 
and others built by those who caught 
their sparks of inspiration trained a 
corps of teachers who staffed thou- 
sands of Negro schools in the South 
and North. 


THe Era or EQuatiry IN Pustic 
EDUCATION 
As Booker T. Washington sym- 
bolized the era of education for utility, 
his major educational antagonist, W. 


E. B. DuBois, may be thought of as 
symbolizing the era of education for 
equality. Interestingly enough, Du- 
Bois, in an important sense, may be 
thought of as ushering in this era when, 
in 1900, he made the first attempt to 
study and evaluate the Negro college 
in more than a descriptive manner. 
Although this was scarcely more than 
a cursory glance, it had the effect of 
challenging sentiments on many in- 
efficient and struggling efforts. Perhaps 
one of the most important aspects of 
the evaluation by DuBois was his use 
of the small New England college as a 
standard, for this implied the pos- 
sibility, if it did not demand the 
achievement, of equality. 

In this era of public equality in 
education, the Negro found a formid- 
able ally in the Constitution and the 
judiciary, and especially in the United 
States Supreme Court. In 1935, the 
Maryland Court of Appeals opened 
the law school of the University of 
Maryland to Negroes. A more far- 
reaching decision in its educational 
consequences, however, was the case 
of Lloyd Gaines relating to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, decided in 1938, 
in which the United States Supreme 
Court held that a state which provided 
racially separate schools must provide 
within its borders an educational 
opportunity for Negroes equal to that 
provided by the state for white stu- 
dents. As Negroes began to demand 
implementation of this decision by 
applying to the white state univer- 
sities for graduate and professional 
work not available at Negro state 
colleges, the states, in order to preclude 
the admission of Negroes to white 
state colleges, gradually instituted 
graduate and professional education 
programs in the Negro state colleges. 
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Prior to 1937 there was no graduate or 
professional instruction for Negroes in 
any state supported college in the 
South, but by 1945 there were ten 
such colleges offering graduate work in 
eight Southern states. 


THE Era or RacitAaL DESEGREGATION 
In EDUCATION 


While it was not generally recognized 
at the time, the Gaines decision had in 
it the seeds of the destruction of legal 
racial segregation in American educa- 
tion. In two Oklahoma University 
cases, the United States Supreme 
Court broadened the scope of the 
Gaines decision. In the case of Ada 
Lois Sipuel, it ruled that the state must 
not only provide equal facilities within 
its boundaries but must provide them 
at the same time that they are provided 
for white students. In the G. W. 
McLaurin case, the court held that 
once a student is admitted he may not 
be treated differently solely on the 
basis of race. The Supreme Court 
foreshadowed the end of segregation 
when it held in 1950 in the Heman 
Sweatt case that a Negro student had 
to be admitted to the University of 
Texas Law School, since a newly 
establised law school for Negroes could 
not provide substantial equality in 
such matters as “reputation of the 
faculty, experience of the administra- 
tion, position and influence of the 
alumni, standing in the community, 
traditions and prestige.” Finally, on, 
May 17, 1954, the court unanimously 
concluded that “‘in the field of public 
education the doctrine of ‘separate 
but equal’ has no place. Separate 
educational facilities are inherently 
unequal.” In other words, equality 
between schools was no longer the 
issue. The issue was now equality 
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between persons, and with respect to 
desegregation in higher education, the 
Supreme Court has indicated subse- 
quently that its doctrine of “all 
deliberate speed” does not apply 
where Negro applicants request ad- 
mission to tax-supported colleges and 
universities. In higher education cases 
it has invariably ordered immediate 
admission of qualified Negro appli- 
cants. 


PRESENT STATUS OF COLLEGE 
DESEGREGATION 


Despite the rather clear mandate 
of the Supreme Court with respect to 
desegregation of tax-supported col- 
leges, there is a wide range of varia- 
tions in compliance among the states 
Seven states and the District of Colum- 
bia have acted to remove all racial 
admission barriers in their tax-sup- 
ported colleges. Since the Supreme 
Court decision did not affect private or 
church-affiliated colleges, some private 
colleges still remain segregated in these 
seven states. The situation in these 
seven states is as follows: 


1. Arkansas: Seven formerly white 
pu. ic colleges are open to Negro 
stu.ents at both graduate and 
undergraduate levels. The one 
Negro state-supported college has 
not reported any enrollment of 
white students. Two private col- 
leges have been desegregated. 
Philander Smith (predominantly 
Negro) has had white students, 
and College of the Ozarks has 
admitted Negro students. 


2. Delaware: The two public col- 
leges—the University of Dela- 
ware (formerly all-white) and 
Delaware State College (formerly 
all-Negro) have been desegre- 
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gated. Two private schools— 
Goldey Beacom School of Busi- 
ness and Wesley Junior College— 
remain segregated. 


. District of Columbia: Wilson 


Teachers College (white) and 
Miner Teachers College (Negro) 
were merged to form the District 
of Columbia Teachers College. At 
present 65 per cent of the stu- 
dents are Negroes. All other col- 
leges have been desegregated. 


. Kentucky: Thirty-one of the 


state’s 40 colleges, including all 
9 of its tax-supported colleges 
are desegregated. There are ap- 
proximately 600 Negro students 
attending formerly all-white col- 
leges and approximately 50 white 
students enrolled at Kentucky 
State College (formerly  all- 
Negro). 


. Maryland: All public colleges 


have been desegregated in prac- 
tice or in principle. Four formerly 
Negro public colleges have been 
desegregated but only one—Mor- 
gan State College—has enrolled 
white students. Eighteen private 
colleges have been desegregated. 


Missouri: All 15 of the state 
supported colleges and univer- 
sities have been desegregated and 
Negroes are enrolled at 10. 
Lincoln University (formerly all- 
Negro) has a large white enroll- 
ment. 


. Oklahoma: All 18 of Oklahoma’s 


state supported colleges and uni- 
versities and practically all of 
its private and independent col- 
leges accept students without 
reference to race. 


8. West Virginia: All 10 of the 
state’s public colleges and uni- 
versities eliminated racial re- 
strictions in 1954. 

Five of the 7 private colleges have 
been desegregated. 


In addition to the seven states 
named above which have desegregated 
all state-supported colleges, the fol- 
lowing five states have partially de- 
segregated their state-supported col- 
leges: 


1. Louisiana: Four of 7 formerly 
all-white public colleges have 
accepted Negroes 
Four of 10 formerly all-white 
private colleges have accepted 
Negroes. Xavier University (pre- 
dominantly Negro) has enrolled 
white students. 


2. North Carolina: Six of the 12 
formerly all-white public col- 
leges have accepted Negroes, 
while one of the 5 Negro state 
colleges has enrolled white stu- 
dents. 


3. Tennessee: The University of 
Tennessee has admitted Negroes 
only to selected graduate and 
professional levels. Five formerly 
all-white state teachers colleges 
have been desegregated. Ten- 
nessee A & I State University 
(for Negroes) had white students 
in 1956. 

Among the formerly all-white 
private colleges and universities, 
Vanderbilt, Peabody, the Uni- 
versity of the South (Sewanee), 
and Madison will admit Negroes 
within some limitations, while 
Scarritt, Maryville and Tusculum 
will admit Negro students with- 
out any special restrictions. All 
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6 of the private Negro colleges 
will admit white students and 
four (Fisk, Meharry, Knoxville 
and Morristown) have white stu- 
dents enrolled. 


4. Texas: Of 47 white public colleges, 
27 have been desegregated. The 
University of Texas is open at all 
academic levels. Eighteen form- 
erly all-white private colleges 
have been desegregated in prac- 
tice or in principle, but the larger 
white private colleges remain 
segregated except for special grad- 
uate or professional courses. 
Thirty-five formerly all-white col- 
leges reported an enrollment of 
750 Negro students and 65,000 
white students. 


5. Virginia: Four of the 10 formerly 
all-white public colleges have 
approximately 90 Negroes on 
their campuses. 

Five private colleges have been 
been desegregated. 


The following five states have not 
desegregated any tax-supported col- 
leges: 


1. Alabama: Technically, the Uni- 
versity of Alabama is still de- 
segregated as a result of the 
Arthurine Lucy case, but there 
have been no further applicants. 
Spring Hill College, a Jesuit 
school in Mobile, has accepted 
Negro students since 1951. Tal- 
ladega College, a predominantly 
Negro college, has enrolled white 
students in recent years. 


2. Florida: No desegregation in any 
public college, although under 
court order to desegregate Uni- 
versity of Florida in September. 


One predominantly white Cath- 
olic college, Barry College, is 
reported to be willing to accept 
students without regard to race. 


3. Georgia: All public colleges are 
segregated. One private college— 
Columbia Theological Seminary 
(Presbyterian) — accepts both 
Negro and white students. 


4. Mississippi: All public colleges 
are segregated. One Catholic col- 
lege for the training of priests is 
desegregated. 


5. South Carolina: No public college 
has been desegregated. Allen Uni- 
versity, a Negro college, has a 
white student in attendance. 


In summary, of approximately 200 
tax-supported formerly all-white col- 
leges and universities in the 17 states 
and the District of Columbia, well over 
half, distributed in 12 states and the 
District of Columbia, will now accept 
Negro students. In addition, there is 
an undetermined but significant num- 
ber of formerly all-white private and 
church-affiliated colleges which will 
now accept students without regard to 
race. It is worth noting that at least one 
of these desegregated private colleges 
is to be found in each of the 17 states. 
These private colleges are for the most 
part church-affiliated schools, and all 
the major religious denominations are 
represented among their sponsors. 


Some GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The following general observations 
appear to be relevant to the process of 
desegregation of higher education in 
the 17 formerly segregated-school 
states: 


1. One of the unanticipated conse- 
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quences of college desegregation has 
been a focusing of attention on the 
role and function of the Negro public 
colleges. In general this has resulted in 
measures to strengthen these institu- 
tions. In the District of Columbia and 
the seven states which have accepted 
college desegregation as good public 
policy, consideration has been directed 
to the place of the former Negro col- 
leges in a desegregated educational 
system. In many of these seven states, 
the early feeling that one or more of the 
Negro public education facilities should 
be abandoned has been replaced by 
efforts to make these institutions more 
eficient and more functional. In West 
Virginia, for example, the land-grant 
functions of West Virginia State Col- 
lege have been transferred to the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, while in 
Kentucky, the University of Kentucky 
and Kentucky State College are jointly 
conducting cooperative extension 
courses for the Greater Frankfort area. 


2. It is perhaps no longer surprising 
to note that the students in the white 
colleges are often far ahead of the 
the governing boards and adminis- 
trators in their acceptance of deseg- 
regation. During recent years, the 
University of Miami Student Senate, 
the graduate students of Emory Uni- 
versity, the students of Emory Uni- 
versity’s School of Religion, the stu- 
dent paper at Furman University, 
the students at Texas Technological 
College, have voted for or spoken out 
for desegregation. None of these 
schools is desegregated. 


3. The resistance to college de- 
segregation has resulted in some 
instances in serious violations of aca- 
demic freedom, interference with in- 
ternal administration of some colleges 


on the part of public officials, heavy 
faculty turnover, and, in at least one 
instance, a refusal by one college 
(Clemson) of a $350,000.00 grant for 


nuclear research. 


4. If desegregation is defined as 
the process of bringing Negro and 
white students into the same schools 
by the removal of racially restrictive 
admission barriers, and integration is 
defined as the participation of Negro 
and white students in extra-curricular 
and school related activities, as well 
as classroom activities, it becomes ap- 
parent that we are dealing largely 
with desegregation and not integra- 
tion in this Yearbook. In Arkansas, 
for example, Negro women students 
do not stay in the dormitories of the 
University of Arkansas, and at the 
University of Texas, Negroes are not 
permitted on varsity intercollegiate 
athletic teams. The Daily Texan, 
University of Texas campus _news- 
paper, surveyed the situation of 173 
Negroes attending class among 16,000 
white students and concluded that 
“desegregation is not enough.” It 
called for the “integration of all uni- 
versity dormitories within the next 
few years,” removal of restrictions on 
Negro athletes participating in South- 
west Conference competition, and elim- 
ination of discriminatory practices in 
campus organizations.' 


5. It is interesting but hardly sur- 
prising to note that the question of 
faculty desegregation does not yet 
receive serious consideration and is far 
more advanced in the predominantly 


1 For an interesting account of the attitudes 
of Southern white and Negro graduate students, 
see James A. Hedrick, The Negro in Southern 
Graduate Education. Unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, North Texas State College, August, 
1954, 
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Negro schools than in the newly de- 
segregated formerly white schools. 
Hedrick found that in a study of 348 
white graduate students in four South- 
ern universities in 1954 that 48 per cent 
stated that they would be willing to 
accept Negroes as teachers of their 
classes, and in two of the institutions 
the percentages were 70 per cent and 
51 per cent.” 


6. A final observation is warranted 
on the future of the Negro college and 
this suggests the presumptious réle of 
prophet. It does not require prophesy, 
however, to interpret the action of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools when last Decem- 
ber, after investigating sixty-three 
Negro colleges, it admitted only 18 to 
membership. This step, in itself, ap- 
pears to presage the beginning of the 
end of the Negro college in the tradi- 


2 [bid., p. 132. Also for a list of Negro teachers 
in white institutions prior to 1952, see Jessie 
Parkhurst Guzman (editor), The Negro Year 
Book: 1952, New York: William H. Wise and 
Co., 1952, p. 242. 
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tional sense. Colleges with predomi- 
nantly Negro student bodies will 
remain in the future, but they must be 
prepared to meet and surpass the edu- 
cational standards set for other Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. The Ne- 
gro college has the potential to make a 
special contribution to the South and 
to the Nation because while it is 
located in the South, it is much less 
hampered in its approach to many 
Southern problems than are those 
institutions whose energies are divided 
and whose objectives are confused by 
allegiance to regional habits which are 
inconsistent with national principles. 
The Negro College has the potential 
to demonstrate to the South and to 
the Nation what a really unsegregated 
institution, in spirit as well as in fact, 
can be. But only by accepting the 
coming of desegregation and integra- 
tion as a challenge to achieve and to 
maintain the highest educational 
standards can the Necro college hope 
to fulfill its opportunity to serve as an 
example of democratic education. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO LAND-GRANT COLLEGE 
R. B. Arwoop 


President, Kentucky State College 


The Supreme Court decisions in 1954 
and 1955 in the School Segregation Cases 
have brought into the arena of discus- 
sion the question of the future of the 
Negro land-grant college. This article 
discusses this question, points up vari- 
ous issues involved, and indicates what 
this writer believes may happen in the 
future. The writer has had the benefit 
of ideas advanced by authorities in the 
field, including the presidents of a num- 
ber of the Negro land-grant colleges. 
The writer, himself, has been president 
of a Negro land-grant college for 
twenty-nine years, twenty-five of 
which he served as secretary of the 
former Conference of Presidents of 
Negro Land-Grant Colleges. 

In discussing the future of the Negro 
land-grant college, it should be borne 
in mind that the land-grant offerings 
constitute only a portion of the 
curricula offered in these institutions. 
Land-grant offerings embrace courses 
in agriculture, home economics, 
mechanic arts, and/or engineering. The 
Negro land-grant college has been more 
than that to its clientele. It has been 
teachers college and liberal arts college 
as well. Indeed, there are those who 
feel that all too frequently the Negro 
land-grant college has been more 
teachers and liberal arts college than 
land-grant, and this position, in some 
instances, may not be without some 
basis. When, therefore, one is discuss- 
ing the future of the Negro land-grant 
college, he is in reality considering the 
future of only one phase of the educa- 


tional program of the college. It is per- 
fectly possible that the Negro land- 
grant college may discontinue, reduce 
or otherwise modify the land-grant 
phase of its program and yet go right 
on with all the other phases of its pro- 
gram in just as vigorous a manner as 
ever. In other words, some land-grant 
colleges established for Negroes may 
cease to be land-grant colleges; it is 
doubted that any, or certainly, not 
many, will cease to function as colleges. 

Official action already taken in the 
state of West Virginia caused the West 
Virginia State College to become the 
prime example indicating that a college 
may cease being land-grant and yet go 
right on being a college. In October 
1956 the West Virginia Board of Edu- 
cation transferred the land-grant status 
of West Virginia State College to West 
Virginia University as of July 1, 1957. 
All reports from the state, and there 
have been many, indicate that West 
Virginia State College is not only going 
right along, but is doing so with even 
more vigor than ever. The action taken 
in West Virginia appears to have 
stemmed from a 1956 survey of higher 
education in the state under direction 
of John E. Brewton. It is believed that 
the reasoning advanced by the survey 
in West Virginia is now applicable to a 
few other states and may become 
applicable to more of them as progress 
is made in integration. Some of the 
survey recommendations are of such 
major importance to this discussion 
that they are reproduced quite liberally 
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here. Italics are used by this writer to 
focus attention upon the statements 
that are most pertinent to this study. 
The recommendations were as follows: 


1. The Board of Higher Education 
should take steps immediately to insure 
racial integration not only of students 
but also of faculty and administrative 
staffs in all institutions of higher learning. 
The integration of the races in higher edu- 
cation is proceeding rapidly at West Vir- 
ginia State College. It is believed that 
further progress would be made in the 
enrollment of white students at Bluefield 
State College, which needs a larger stu- 
dent body in order to reduce per student 
costs, through the addition of white per- 
sons to the instructional staff. 


2. The functions performed under the 
Land-grant Acts should be located exclu- 
sively at West Virginia University and all 
federal funds received for this purpose 
should be spent at the University. It is edu- 
cationally sound and good public policy for 
the land-grant function to be the responsi- 
bility of one institution. The proposed 
change is a normal result of racial integra- 
tion. The Legislature should, however, 
provide additional state appropriations for 
West Virginia State College to compensate 
for the loss of federal funds provided 
through the land-grant program. Otherwise, 
the change would be financially crippling to 
the institution. 


3. The instructional program in agricul- 
ture at West Virginia State College should 
be reduced to a two-year program beginning 
in September, 1956. Special provisions 
should be made for transferring the ten or 
Sewer juniors and seniors to the University. 
The experimental and demonstration farm 
should be relinquished to the University. 
The 4-H Club Camp at Cliff Top now 
operated by West Virginia State College 
should be discontinued as soon as an orderly 
transition can be made for the full use of 
similar facilities at Fackson’s Mill. In an 
integrated program of higher education, the 
State cannot afford to maintain two such 
facilities. 


4. The preprofessional program in engi- 
neering at West Virginia State College 


should be strengthened. West Virginia State 
College is located in the very heart of the 
industrial area that employs many engi- 
neers and engineering technicians. Because 
of the need for engineers in this area and in 
order to compensate somewhat for its losses 
in agriculture, the engineering offerings at 
the college should be strengthened until they 
are equivalent to the first two years of en- 
gineering at the University. In addition, 
the college should offer in-service courses 
in engineering for personnel in the area 
and should modify its terminal and voca- 
tional programs so that they genuinely 
prepare individuals for industrial em- 
ployment. 


5. (Recommendation Number 5 omit- 
ted.) 


6. Every effort should be made to discover 
and eliminate among the institutions un- 
necessary and unwise duplication of func- 
tions and plans for indefensible expansions 
of institutional offerings. A re-allocation 
of functions in agriculture and engineering 
in particular is urgently needed. The pro- 
posed Board of Higher Education should 
establish policies under which further 
developments in the several institutions 
may take place; and the executive officer, 
working with the presidents of the several 
institutions, should then make plans for 
further expansions only within the limits 
of these policies. 


7. The degree-length program in engineer- 
ing should be limited to the University. The 
University’s engineering program is now 
less than adequate, and the State would 
profit more through one first-rate engineer- 
ing program than through several inade- 
quate ones. An accredited full-length engi- 
neering program at any other institution 
in the State would require an extensive out- 
lay for equipment and instructional funds. 
These funds could be used more profitably 
to improve the program at the University 
and to provide superior preprofessional 
engineering programs at Marshall College, 
West Virginia Institute of Technology, and 
West Virginia State College. Unless pre- 
professional programs in engineering at 
the other institutions can be justified on the 
bases of both adequacy and need, they 
should be discontinued. 
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8. The degree-length program in agricul- 
ture should be limited to the University, and 
the preprofessional programs in agriculture 
at the other institutions should be reviewed 
with reference to adequacy and need. With 
the transfer of the land-grant function at 
West Virginia State College to the Univer- 
sity, the agricultural offerings at the former 
institution should be reduced to a two-year 
program. The preprofessional program 
at Glenville should be strengthened and 
terminal work of less than degree length 
should be offered also. 


9. Immediate attention should be given 
to problems of coordinating preprofes- 
sional programs in the several institu- 
tions. In many of the state colleges the 
preprofessional programs consist of little 
more than the first two years toward a 
regular Bachelor of Arts degree. Unless a 
so-called preprofessional program pre- 
pares a student adequately for transfer 
to an accredited professional program, it 
should not be so designated. Attention is 
needed especially in the fields of agriculture 
and engineering, but the entire range of pre- 
professional offerings should be reviewed in 
order to make possible a close articulation 
of the work of the colleges and the Univer- 
sity in professional fields. 


10. Special regard should be given to the 
development of two-year terminal pro- 
grams of both academic and vocational 
nature. Only Bluefield State College and 
West Virginia State College now offer 
programs classified as terminal vocational 
programs. Three of the colleges do not 
offer any two-year program for which 
the Associate in Arts or Sciences degree 
is awarded, and two other colleges offer 
this degree only in the area of general 
education. 


Surrender of the land-grant func- 
tion at West Virginia State College, 
financially speaking, involved only a 
small amount of money. Actually the 
college received annually $18,001.00 
from Morrill-Nelson and Bankhead- 
Jones funds which it used to pay a 

1 Brewton, John E., Higher Education in West 


Virginia, A Survey Report, Charleston, West 
Virginia, 1956, pp. 107-110. 
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portion of the cost of instruction of 
land-grant subjects.? As noted above, 
the survey pointed out that the legis- 
lature would need to provide additional 
state appropriations to compensate for 
loss of those coming from federal 
sources if the land-grant function is 
discontinued. It is presumed that this 
was done. Undoubtedly, the prestige 
of West Virginia State College suffered 
somewhat from losing the land-grant 
functions. However, so much prestige 
had been gained through achievements 
in other areas, most especially through 
successful integration and rapidly ex- 
panding enrollments, that the loss of 
prestige, if any, was overcome by these 
gains and forgotten in the public mind. 

This situation in West Virginia is 
referred to and described in some de- 
tail because it is of public record and it 
serves to notify other states that they 
may be confronted with a similar type 
of institutional analysis in the future. 

The Negro land-grant college is a 
product of segregation, as indeed, are 
most Negro colleges. However, it 
should be noted that it was the provi- 
sion in the federal law recognizing 
segregation which gave birth to the 
Negro land-grant college. This provi- 
sion reads as follows: 


That in any State in which there has 
been one college established in pursuance 
of the act of July second, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two, and also in which an 
educational institution of like character 
has been established, or may be here- 
after established, and is now aided by 
such State from its own revenue, for the 
education of colored students in agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts, however 
named or styled, or whether or not it has 


2 Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, Year Ended June 30, 1956, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., pp. 
82-83, 
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received money heretofore under the act 
to which this act is an amendment, the 
legislature of such State may propose 
and report to the Secretary of the In- 
terior a just and equitable division of the 
fund to be received under this act be- 
tween one college for white students and 
one institution for colored students 
established as aforesaid, which shall be 
divided into two parts and paid accord- 
ingly, and thereupon such institution for 
colored students shall be entitled to the 


benefits of this act and subject to its pro- 
visions, as much as it would have been 


if it had been included under the act of 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two, and the 


fulfillment of the foregoing provisions 
shall be taken as a compliance with the 


provision in reference to separate colleges 
for white and colored students.® 


When the First Morrill Act of 1862 
was passed by the Congress and signed 
into law by President Abraham Lincoln 
it gave birth to the Land-Grant col- 
leges for white students, but since the 
Negro people were still in slavery, there 
were no Negro institutions to take 
advantage of the law’s provisions. Only 
three states, Mississippi in 1871, South 
Carolina and Virginia in 1872, estab- 
lished land-grant institutions for 
Negroes prior to passage of the Second 
Morrill Act of 1890. Kentucky, even 
though it did not establish its land- 
grant college for Negroes until 1893, 
became the fourth state to let its 
college share the benefits of the First 
Morrill Act of 1862. Actually, how- 
ever, it was after passage of the Second 
Morrill Act of 1890 when the state 
legislatures accepted terms for the 
Negro land-grant colleges. The birth 
of all Negro land-grant colleges, there- 
fore, can be traced to the special provi- 
sion contained in the Second Morrill 
Act cited above and which was not a 
part of the First Morrill Act. Reference 





3 26 Stat. L. 417-9 (1890). 


to Table I will show the organization 
of the Negro Land-Grant Colleges 
and dates of their establishment. 

The progress of integration in public 
higher education will determine how 
rapidly the several states will consider 
the question of the future of the Negro 
land-grant college with any serious- 
ness. As pointed out above, the success- 
ful and rapid integration in West 
Virginia is, no doubt, the prime factor 
which brought on discussion of the 
matter in the first place and made pos- 
sible the action which resulted. So long 
as racial segregation prevails in a state 
in the land-grant instructional pro- 
gram, the two institutions must be 
maintained. This is plainly the require- 
ment of the federal law referred to 
above. With the arrival of integration 
in the land-grant instructional pro- 
gram in a given state, the state may 
continue to operate the same two land- 
grant colleges, but it will not be man- 
datory that it do so. Along with the 
disappearance of segregation goes the 
mandatory reason for the existence of 
the Negro land-grant college, but, if a 
state chooses, it may keep the former 
Negro land-grant college for other 
reasons. 

According to the latest available in- 
formation, the current admission poli- 
cies of the land-grant colleges is as 
follows in the seventeen states under 
study. 

All-White Segregated Land-Grant 
Institutions 


1. Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

2. Mississippi State College 

3. Agricultural and Mechanical College 
(Texas) 

4. Clemson Agricultural College (South 
Carolina) 

5. Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

6. University of Florida 
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TABLE I 
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ORGANIZATION OF NEGRO Lanp-GRANT COLLEGES UNDER First AND SECOND 
Morrit_t Acts AND DaTEs oF THEIR ESTABLISHMENT 























First Second | Dates In- 
Morrill Morrill | stitutions 
Name and location Act of Act of were 
1862 1890 established' 
] 2 3 4 

Agricultural and Mechanical College — 1891 1875 
Normal, Alabama 

Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal — | 1801 1872 
College, Pine Bluff, Arkansas | 

Delaware State College, Dover, Delaware — 1891 1891 

Agricultural and Mechanical State — 1893 1887 
University, Tallahassee, Florida 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, — 1890 1890 
Georgia? 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, 1897 1893 1886 
Kentucky | 

Southern University, Baton Rouge, La. — 1890 | 1880 

Maryland State College, Princess Anne, _- 1892 | 1886 
Maryland 

Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1871 1890 1871 
Alcorn, Mississippi* 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Missouri — 1891 1866 

Agricultural and Technical State College, 1891 1891 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

Langston University, Langston, Oklahoma — 1899 1897 

South Carolina State College, Orangeburg, 1872 1896 1896 
South Carolina‘ 

Agricultural and Industrial State — 1891 1912 
University, Nashville, Tennessee | 

Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical — 1891 1891 
College, Prairie View, Texas 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va.5 1872 1891 1920 

West Virginia State College, Institute, — 1890 1890 


West Virginia 





| 








1 


Present day names are used. 
? Savannah State College. 
3 Alcorn University. 
4 Claflin. 
® Hampton Institute. 


A number of these institutions were established under other names which have been changed. 
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7. University of Georgia 
8. Georgia Institute of Technology 


Formerly All-White 
Land-Grant Institutions 


Desegregated 


1. North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering 
2. Oklahoma State University 
3. University of Arkansas 

4. University of Delaware 

5. University of Kentucky 

6. Louisiana State University 
7. University of Maryland 

8. University of Missouri 

9. University of Tennessee 
10. West Virginia University 


In the ten states listed above in 
which some integration is occurring in 
the land-grant instructional program 
one may rest assured that the question 
as to the future réle of the Negro land- 
grant college is in mind. The degree to 
which it is in mind depends largely 
upon the degree to which integration in 
the land-grant instructional program is 
proceeding. It is here again appropriate 
to recall that the Brewton Survey in 
West Virginia pointed out that the 
proposed change in that State was the 
“normal result of racial integration”. 

In the seven states in which there 
is no integrated admission or attend- 
ance there is little point in seriously 
considering at this time the future role 
of the Negro land-grant college for 
that role is not changing from what it 
has been in the past. The question here 
is a purely academic and not a practical 
one. Unless and until the Supreme 
Court decision is implemented in this 
block of states there probably will be 
no change except that which comes 
about from normal growth expansion 
under the institutions’ existing pattern. 

Table II shows the enrollments for 
the first term (1957) in Negro and 


white land-grant colleges in sixteen 
states presently with separate land- 
grant institutions. A study of this table 
will reveal that in most of the states 
under study, the state’s need for in- 
struction in land-grant subjects (agri- 
culture, home economics, and mechanic 
arts and/or engineering) does not re- 
quire the provision of such instruction 
in two land-grant institutions. The 
present demand for instruction in 
many instances is obviously too small 
to warrant offering the full curriculum 
at two institutions. The most glaring 
unnecessary duplication is observed in 
agriculture and home economics at 
the graduate level, in which several of 
the Negro land-grant colleges are oper- 
ating graduate agriculture courses for 
numbers so small that they could be 
easily absorbed into the graduate pro- 
gram of the white land-grant colleges 
at a saving to the Negro land-grant 
college, and probably at no increased 
cost to the white college. Furthermore, 
such students would probably study 
in stronger graduate programs. The 
same is probably true, though less so, 
in the other land-grant areas of in- 
struction and in some instances at the 
undergraduate level as well as the 
graduate. The trend in agricultural 
enrollments is downward generally in 
land-grant colleges, a reflection of farm 
mechanization and the consequent 
smaller need for personnel in the 
American agricultural industry. 
Some Negro land-grant colleges have 
already sensed the pending situation 
and have taken steps to prevent or at 
least stave off what appears to be the 
trend. They are studying the land- 
grant phases of their programs as 
never before and coming forth with 
suggestions, many of which merit 
careful consideration. Some of the sug- 
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TABLE II 


ENROLLMENTS First SEMESTER OR QUARTER (1957) In NEGRO AND WHITE 
LaNnb-GRANT INSTITUTIONS IN STATES WITH SEPARATE 
Lanp-GrRanT INSTITUTIONS 










































































Home Mechanic 
Institutions Agriculture Economics Engineering Arst 
Under- |Gradu- | Under- |Gradu- | Under- |Gradu- |Under- |Gradu- 
grad. ate grad. ate grad. ate grad. ate 
Alabama 
Alabama A. and M. College 35 0 96 0 0 0 366 0 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute | 572 65 370 20 | 3486 28 0 0 
Arkansas 
Arkansas A. M. & N. College 25 0 24 0 0 0 69 0 
University of Arkansas 303 11 140 3 1026 5 0 0 
Delaware 
Delaware State College 9 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 
University of Delaware 139 37 136 | 6 502 | 166 0 0 
Florida | 
Florida A. & M. University 73 11 60 0 24 | 0 101 0 
University of Florida 268 121 0 0 893 | 75 0 0 
Georgia | 
Fort Valley State College 63 0 67 0 0 | 0 0 0 
University of Georgia 318 38 265 3 90 | 3 0 0 
Kentucky | | | 
Kentucky State College 23 0 30 0 0 | | 28 0 
University of Kentucky 43 100 257 1S. | 1754 | 66) | 0 0 
Louisiana | | 
Southern University 81 11 115 | 0 50 Oo | 68 0 
Louisiana State University and | 360 215 73 13 | 1363 | 116 | 0 0 
A. & M. College | 
Maryland | | | | 
Maryland State College 27 0 | 24 | oO | G | 0 | 68 0 
University of Maryland 494 | 36 3 | | 1915 317 0 0 
Mississippi | | 
Alcorn A. & M. College 35 0 47 | 0 0 | 0 37 0 
Mississippi State College 471 55 0 | 0 | 1522 | 23 0 0 
f Missouri | | 
Lincoln University 15 0 ei tl St 4 | 35 0 
University of Missouri 1312 0 244 | 0 | 4057 | 0 | 0 0 
North Carolina | | | | | 
A. & T. College of N. C. 18 | 13 | 106] o | 34 | O | 126 6 
State College of Agriculture} 547 | 238 | 0 | © | 3291 | 150 | 153 5 
and Engineering | | | | 
Oklahoma | | | 
Langston University 26 OT 26.1 0 | 0 | Oo] 38 0 
Oklahoma State University | 1083 | 234 | 781 | 43 | 2876 | 16 | O| oO 
| | | 
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TABLE II—continued 






































gestions being advanced are as follows: 


1. The (former) white land-grant college 
influenced by liberal arts and accredita- 
tion standards has become too far re- 
moved from the real needs of the children 
of farmers and industrial classes. It has 
abandoned the original purpose of the 
land-grant colleges, these persons say. 
The Negro land-grant college has oppor- 
tunity to step in and meet this need for 
all persons without regard to race. 


2. Many Negro and white high school 
graduates are not able financially or 
academically to attend and succeed in the 
larger land-grant university. The former 
Negro land-grant college can render the 
services required by this group. 


3. Certain subject matter courses in 
agriculture and home economics lend 
themselves very well to inclusion in a 
general or liberal education, such as 
economics, sociology. These persons 
would have the agriculture department 
fade out in the old sense but salvage 
many parts of it in the courses mentioned 
above. 


4. Some Negro land-grant colleges see a 
completely new need for the business- 
vocational technical phases of agricul- 
ture, present all along but brought out 








| 
| | Home | Mechanic 
Institutions Agriculture | Economics | Engineering | Arts 
pes a | : a sae 
| Under- |Gradu- | Under- |Gradu- | Under- |Gradu- | Under- |Gradu- 
| grad. | ate | grad. | ate grad. ate grad. | ate 
South Carolina | | | | 
South Carolina State College | 94 | 26 56 | 21 ky 0 74 | 8 
Clemson Agriculture College | 484 | 71 0 | 0 | 1859 1 | Sos | 0 
Tennessee | | | : | 
Tennessee A. & I. State Univ. | 87 | 13 | 129 | 3 | 377 0 | 109 | oO 
University of Tennessee | 362 | 68 462 | 42 | 1868 264 3. a 
Texas | | | | | | 
Prairie View A. & M. College 109 | 22 | 147 | S| 2 0 | 324 | 3 
A. & M. College of Texas | 943 | 222 | 0 | 0 | 3897 118 | o| @ 
Virginia | | | | | 
Virginia State College |} 82 | 6 80 |; 2] 0 0 8% | 0 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute | 511 | 46 68 | 15 | 2689 163 | 0 | 0 
| 








more forcibly by the presence of a num- 
ber of white students in the former Negro 
land-grant college; such examples of 
courses are retail florist, farm mechanics, 
operators of creameries, etc. The needs 
of the white students may, some say, 
revitalize and save the former Negro 
land-grant college. 


In order to get some idea of current 
thinking on this problem a question- 
naire was circulated among the presi- 
dents of the Negro land-grant colleges. 
A few quotations selected from their 
replies are presented without identify- 
ing the person being quoted. 

It is believed that the policies of the 

State are such that it (the State) would 

be most unwilling at the present time to 

change the status of the Negro land-grant 
college. 

The question of change of status of the 

Negro land-grant college has not been 

discussed, so far as I know. 

One definite purpose that the small land- 

grant college has fulfilled is to furnish 

education at a cost which is lower than 
that of most colleges and universities. 

The small land-grant college can also be 
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TABLE III 


Amount oF Lanp-Grant Funps (Morritt-NELSON AND BANKHEAD-JONES) 


Receivep BY Necro Lanp-Grant CoLieces, YEAR EnpEp JuNE 30, 1956* 








Alabama A. & M. College............. 
A. M. & N. College (Arkansas)........ 
Delaware State College............... 
Florida A. & M. University........... 
Fort Valley State College (Georgia) .... 
Kentucky State College............... 
Southern University (Louisiana)....... 
Maryland State College............... 
Alcorn A. & M. College (Mississippi)... . 
Lincoln University (Missouri)......... 
A. & T. College (North Carolina)...... 
Langston University (Oklahoma)....... 
South Carolina State College.......... 
Tennessee A. & I. State University..... 


Prairie View A. & M. College (Texas) 


Virginia State College................ 
West Virginia State College.......... 











er 


$34,656 
24,286 
14,740 
48,822 
32,236 
14,409 
34,875 
15,499 
49,544 
8,179 
36,471 
9,228 
45,559 
16,495 
36,730 
34,368 
18,001 








* Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Year Ended June 30, 1956, Washington: U. S. 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 


of more help to those students who enter 
college with a weak high school back- 
ground. 

At the present time our situation is such 
that a definitive statement can not be 
made. 

The future of the Negro land-grant col- 
lege is dependent upon the institution’s 
ability to sponsor an unquestioned and 
recognized first class program of higher 
education. 

The states may be disposed to have more 
than one land-grant college, especially in 
those states with large Negro population. 
I do not feel that the experience of West 
Virginia State College need be an ex- 
ample of a pattern. 

The problem is more serious in those 
states in which the Negro land-grant 
college is in close geographical proximity 
to the white land-grant college or in those 


in which the Negro population is small. 
I do not think that a state which has been 
resisting desegregation would make any 
change soon in a program which would 
thereby make necessary the admission of 
a larger number of Negro students at the 
white land-grant college than under the 
former system. 


This sampling of selected quotations 
from the presidents of the Negro land- 
grant colleges serves to point up their 
intense interest in the question and 
what they believe will occur. 

Table III shows the amount of land- 
grant funds (Morrill-Nelson and Bank- 
head-Jones) received by the Negro 
land-grant colleges for the year ended 
June 30, 1956. It is noted that these 
annual amounts ranged from $8,179 at 
Lincoln University in Missouri to 
$49,500 at Alcorn College in Missis- 
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TABLE IV 


Tora PuysicaL Plant Assets AND TotraL CuRRENT-FuND I[NcoME or NEGRO 
Lanp-Grant InstiruTIONS FoR YEAR ENpDED JuNE 30, 1956* 





| Total Physical | Total Current 








| Plant Assets | Fund Income 

Alabama A. & M. College |$ 4,145,426 | $ 1,130,373 
A. M. & N. College (Arkansas) | 3,194,220 | 1,199,106 
Delaware State College | 2,407,005 | 428,742 
Florida A. & M. University | 14,247,172 3,857,566 
Fort Valley State College (Ga.) | 3,141,285 | 923,027 
Kentucky State College 3,623,000 | 668,328 
Southern University (La.) 14,778,676 | 3,673,801 
Maryland State College 3,037,815 | 829,295 
Alcorn A. & M. College (Miss.) | 2,159,225 925,992 
Lincoln University (Missouri) 5,199,950 | 1,170,752 
A. & T. College (North Carolina) | 10,431,168 | 2,267,708 
Langston University (Oklahoma) | 4,581,790 | 737,107 
South Carolina State College | 6,508,148 | 1,666,805 
Tennessee A. & I. State University 13,444,806 | 3,038,868 
Prairie View A. & M. College (Tex.) 7,698,988 | 3,208,283 
Virginia State College | 10,997,598 | 3,127,991 
West Virginia State College | 4,442,682 | 1,193,907 

| 
Total | $114,038,954 | $30,047,651 


| 





* Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Year Ended June 30, 1956, Washington: U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 


sippi. Considering even the larger sum, _ effort to block the loss of their status as 
the amount is an insignificant part of — land-grant institutions. 

the institution’s budget. Apparently it On the side of their success and sup- 
is not the loss of dollars that concerns porting their efforts will be several 
the president of the Negro land-grant factors, among which are these: 
colleges, but rather the loss of the 


prestige value accruing to a college re- 1. Size of the investments which the 
ceiving a portion of its support from states have made in the physical 
the Federal government, and from being plants of these institutions. Table IV 
a part of this country’s system of land- shows that the seventeen states have 
grant colleges and universities. Follow- invested in the physical plant assets 
ing this line of reasoning, administra- of these colleges the sum of $114,- 


tors of the Negro land-grant colleges 038,954, ranging from $2,407,005 in 
may be expected to put forth every Delaware to $14,247,172 in Florida. 
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It is not likely that any one of these 
states will abandon such an invest- 
ment without very good reasons. 
Not only do the investments in 
plants constitute a factor to be con- 
sidered, but also the annual current- 
fund income. Their annual current- 
fund income in 1956 was $30,047,651, 
ranging from $428,742 in Delaware 
to $3,673,801 in Louisiana. It will be 
difficult for any one of these states 
to reduce any of the operations 
presently carried on in these institu- 
tions. 


2. As one president pointed out, 
“The states that are resisting de- 
segregation are not likely to make 
any change soon in a program which 
would thereby make necessary the 
admission of a larger number of 
Negro students at the white land- 
grant college than under the former 
system’’. Indeed, this same factor 
will operate to a lesser degree in 
those states which have desegregated 
their land-grant colleges. While some 


of the states may have taken this de- 
segregating step, nevertheless, they 
will continue the Negro land-grant 
college in order to keep as low as 
possible the number of Negroes that 
enter the desegregated white land- 
grant college. 


3. The expected bulge in all college 
enrollments will have the effect of 
causing a state to continue all its 
existing colleges and indeed, some 
states are establishing new institu- 
tions. Added to this factor may be 
the stimulation given to the need for 
more and more education at the 
college level by the achievements of 
the Russians in projecting satelites 
into the outer space. 


Finally, it is concluded that a few 
modifications and changes may take 
place in the Negro land-grant colleges 
—a few of these colleges may even 
lose their land-grant status; most of 
them, however, may be expected to 
hold their land-grant status, to expand, 
and to develop as the years go on. 





CHAPTER XX 


THE FUTURE OF THE NON-LAND-GRANT NEGRO 
PUBLIC COLLEGE 


Tuomas H. HENDERSON 


Dean, Virginia Union University 


This chapter is concerned with the 
regionally accredited, state-supported 
colleges whose enrollments are pre- 
dominantly or exclusively Negro in six 
states: Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Texas, and 
West Virginia. Comparisons will be 
made of the non-land grant Negro 
colleges with similar colleges for whites 
on one hand and with land grant 
Negro colleges on the other, relying on 
such published reports as the Directory 
of Higher Education! and American 
Colleges and Universities’. Alabama 
has both a land grant and a non-land 
grant college for Negroes but is 
omitted because of a lack of complete 
data in reports available. Several states 
—Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia—have no 
state-supported Negro colleges other 
than the land grant Negro college. 
The chapter will not be concerned with 
colleges lacking regional accreditation, 
as Coppin Teachers College in Mary- 
land, Maryland State Teachers College 
at Bowie, and Mississippi Vocational 
College. Nor will it be concerned with 
such regionally accredited colleges as 
Morgan State College in Maryland 
where a branch of the state university 


1 Education Directory, 1957-1958, Part 3, 
Higher Education, 1957, Washington: United 
States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education. 

2 American Colleges and Universities, Seventh 
Edition, 1956, Washington: American Council 
on Education. 


is the state land grant college for 
Negroes and Central State College in 
Ohio, a state which has no separate 
land grant Negro college. It will not 
be concerned with such regionally 
accredited schools as Federally sup- 
ported Howard University and mu- 
nicipally supported Saint Phillips 
Junior College in San Antonio, Texas. 
With these exclusions, ten colleges 
remain for consideration: Albany State 
College and Fort Valley State College 
in Georgia; Grambling College in 
Louisiana; Jackson State College in 
Mississippi; Elizabeth City State 
Teachers College, Fayetteville State 
Teachers College, North Carolina Col- 
lege at Durham, and Winston-Salem 
State Teachers College in North Caro- 
lina; Texas Southern University in 
Texas; and Bluefield State College in 
West Virginia. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF NEGRO 
PusLic COLLEGES 


As a public college, the Negro non- 
land grant college is typically young, 
although eight of the ten were founded 
as private institutions before 1900. 
Holmes reported that the only public 
non-land grant colleges for Negroes in 
existence in 1928 were two in North 
Carolina and one in West Virginia.’ 
Not until 1947 was one, Texas South- 
ern, established. 

§ Dwight Oliver Wendell Holmes, The Eoolu- 
tion of the Negro College, 1934, New York: 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, p. 155. 
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In the six states of this study, con- 
trasted with ten accredited non-land 
grant state-supported colleges for 
Negroes are forty-one for whites. Thus, 
the Negro non-land grant colleges are 
relatively few in number. 

Because of their recency and small 
number, the non-land grant colleges 
for Negroes do not enroll as high a 
proportion of students attending state 
colleges as the non-land grant colleges 
for whites. For example, in 1954 the 
non-land grant Negro colleges enrolled 
only 47 per cent of the total enrollment 
of the Negro state supported colleges in 
the six states of this study while the 
non-land grant white colleges enrolled 
74 per cent of the total enrollment of 
white state-supported colleges. 

In North Carolina and West Virginia 
the non-land grant Negro public 
colleges enrolled eight per cent fewer 
students in 1957 than in 1954. Not- 
withstanding this, the net increase in 
enrollment during the three year 
period in the ten schools in the six 
states was five per cent. However, this 
was not as high as the thirteen per cent 
increase in enrollment in the land grant 
Negro colleges in these states between 
1954 and 1957. 

Each of the ten colleges is coeduca- 
tional, but each has a majority of 
women students. Indeed, the pre- 
ponderance of women is even greater 
than in the Negro land grant colleges. 
In 1954, 63 per cent of the enrollment 
of the non-land grant Negro colleges 
were women and 58 per cent of the 
total enrollment of all state-supported 
colleges in the six states of this study 
were women. 

The typical non-land grant Negro 
college is a teacher preparatory and 
liberal arts college. North Carolina 
College offers the Master’s degree in 


public health nursing and_ library 
science in addition to other fields. It 
offers also the LL.B. degree and has 
awarded the doctorate in education. 
Texas Southern offers the B.S. in 
Pharmacy, the LL.B., and the Master’s 
degree in several academic fields. 
Jackson College offers the Master’s 
degree in education and Winston-Salem 
State Teachers College offers the B.S. 
degree in nursing. With these excep- 
tions most of the programs of the non- 
land grant Negro colleges lead to the 
Bachelor’s degree in teacher training or 
liberal arts fields. Very little is offered 
in terminal-occupational programs less 
than four years in length‘. 

Of greater significance for this study 
is the fact that the non-land grant 
Negro public college is significantly 
closer to the non-land grant white 
public college in crude quantitative 
measures of adequacy than the land 
grant Negro college is to the land grant 
white college. As shown in Tables I 
and II, the non-land grant colleges for 
the two racial groups were closer 
together than the land grant colleges 
for the two racial groups in student- 
teacher ratio, in percentage of faculty 
holding the doctorate, in number of 
library volumes per student enrolled, 
and in educational income per student 
enrolled. For each of these measures a 
disparity index was calculated to show 
how well the Negro colleges fare in 
comparison with white colleges. This 
index may be interpreted as_ the 
percentage the Negro measure is of 
the white measure with the exception 
of student-teacher ratio which is 
inverted since a low ratio is more 

4Henry H. Armsby, Walter Crosby Eells, 
and S. V. Martorana, Organized Occupational 
Curriculums, Enrollments and Graduates, 1956, 


1958, Washington: U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
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desirable than a high one. In student- 
teacher ratio, the non-land grant Negro 
public college had a disparity index of 
92 indicating that the ratio was 92 
per cent as favorable in the non-land 
grant Negro college as in the non-land 
grant white college. The disparity 
index for student-teacher ratio for the 
land grant Negro college was 82. 
Similarly, for the non-land grant and 
land grant colleges respectively the 
disparity indexes for teachers holding 
the doctorate were 50 and 41; for 
library volumes per student, 67 and 44; 
and for educational income per stu- 
dent, 74 and 52. Thus, on each 
measure the Negro college suffered in 
comparison with the white college but 
the Negro and white non-land grant 
colleges were closer together than the 
Negro and white land grant colleges. 
North Carolina College and Texas 
Southern University are in some 
respects counterparts of the state uni- 
versities in their respective states but 
to isolate them from the calculations 
of indexes of disparity changes only 
the index for percentage of faculty 
holding the doctorate. Omitting these 
two institutions from the calculations 
the index of disparity for the non-land 
grant colleges with reference to per- 
centage of faculty holding the doctorate 
is 10. 

There is a grave danger of over- 
inferring from the action of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in December, 1957, 
when Negro colleges were for the first 
time admitted to membership in the 
Association. It may be of some sig- 
nificance, however, that the only Negro 
land grant colleges admitted were in 
states which have no other state- 
supported Negro schools but three 
non-land grant Negro public colleges 


were admitted and these were located 
in states where the Negro land grant 


college has not been admitted. 


Tue OvutiLook For THE Non-Lanp 
GRANT NEGRO PUBLIC COLLEGE 


Several factors augur favorably for 
the non-land grant Negro public 
college. Although Negroes constitute 
23 per cent of the population of the six 
states concerned in this study, they 
constitute only 14.6 per cent of the 
total public college enrollment in these 
states. If improved economic con- 
ditions enable an increasing percentage 
of Negro youth, especially Negro 
males, to go to college, the non-land 
grant colleges along with other Negro 
colleges will feel increased pressure to 
expand enrollments. The certainty 
that the muméer of college age youth 
will increase promises an increased 
demand for post high school education, 
even if the expected increase in 
percentage of youth seeking post high 
school education does not materialize. 
Further, the trend toward the desegre- 
gation of the Negro college already 
begun in one of these states will 
broaden the source of students. 

Concurrent with these pressures to 
increase enrollments will be pressures 
to keep enrollments down. Several 
standards of the Southern Association 


are quantitative, based on enrollment. . 


A primary consideration of these 
colleges will be to maintain regional 
accreditation. Further, the supply of 
teachers will be even more limited 
than funds to provide more nearly 
adequate support for these schools. 
Mention has been made of the 
limited number of organized occupa- 
tional curriculums in these colleges. 
Greater demand will be made for one, 
two, or three year programs based on 
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high school graduation and designed 
to prepare students for immediate 
employment. While these colleges could 
well take a hard look at any proposed 
expansion of degree programs, the 
expansion of terminal-occupational 
programs would benefit those students 
without financial and intellectual re- 
sources for an upgraded degree 
program. 

Wisely directed, these pressures can 
add up to an upgrading of the quality 
of the products of the colleges by 
upgrading the quality of students 
admitted to degree programs and by 
their greater educational development 
while in college. The trends toward 
national examination as a basis for 
admittance to graduate and profes- 
sional schools as well as to teaching 
and other vocations help make urgent 
the upgrading of the products of and 
the work done in these colleges. The 
desegregation of both the Negro and 
white institutions enhances _ this 
urgency. 

The state-supported college must 
reflect state policy, of course, and its 
destiny rides on the will of those de- 


termining its appropriations. It seems 
reasonable to expect increased efforts 
to make more nearly adequate the 
support of the non-land grant Negro 
public college. Appropriations will 
probably increasingly be viewed in the 
light of their implications for accredita- 
tion. Further, at least some legislators 
are known to be concerned about 
improving the Negro college, non-land 
grant and others, as a deterrent to a 
too rapid desegregation of white col- 
leges. If through increased support the 
Negro public college should become 
attractive to white enrollees, the base 
of community interest in their welfare 
will become broader. In any event, 
the trend toward better financial 
support seems destined to continue. 

All these factors bode well for the 
future of the non-land grant public 
colleges which now enroll Negroes pre- 
dominantly or exclusively. It is greatly 
to be hoped that sound educational 
statesmanship will insure that their 
impending expansion becomes an ex- 
pansion in the quality of what they do 
rather than mere quantitative 
expansion. 





CHAPTER XXI 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF THE PRIVATE NEGRO COLLEGE 
W. J. Trent, Jr. 


Executive Director, 


'nited Negro College Fund, Inc. 


and 


F. D. Parrerson 


President, United Negro College Fund, Inc. 


The title of this paper may well have 
been the “Financial Support of Private 
Colleges” for the problems are identi- 
cal except that in the case of the Negro 
private colleges the problems are “more 
so.” Higher education is expensive and 
the critical problem to be solved by the 
private Negro college is how to provide 
a sound, high quality, unique educa- 
tional experience at the college level 
for a student body drawn almost en- 
tirely from the lower economic group in 
American life. This is the immediate 
problem. The long range problem is at 
once more complex and more simple— 
how to secure enough funds to operate 
outstanding private colleges open to 
all who might wish or are able to enroll, 
and how to attract students who will 
have a choice of attending state col- 
leges or better endowed private colleges 
in the region. 

At the present time, the private 
Negro colleges are the lowest-cost col- 
leges of the private college group in 
America. They have had to be so in 
order to meet the needs of their stu- 
dents. But teachers’ salaries are going 
up and this means for teachers in Negro 
colleges as well as white colleges. Fur- 
ther, there is no racial differential in 
prices charged for educational supplies 
and equipment. Accrediting agencies 
in the Southern region are at long last 
measuring the quality of educational 


institutions by identical standards. As 
a consequence, over the years the costs 
of the private Negro colleges will 
approximate more nearly the costs of 
comparable white institutions in the 
region and this at a time when the 
average income of Negro families, 
despite improvement in_ relative 
economic status, will be well below 
that of white families. 

These financial problems will also 
have to be tackled by the private 
Negro colleges at a time when the 
pressures for higher education will be 
greater because of the tremendously 
large number of young people arriving 
at college age within the next decade. 

Here is the setting. The private 
Negro colleges are competing with the 
state-supported Negro colleges for 
students drawn from the lower eco- 
nomic groups. Costs and standards are 
constantly rising and the state colleges 
have recourse to the legislatures and 
tax money for this support, while the 
private colleges must look elsewhere. 
They must of necessity offer some 
uniqueness in their educational pro- 
gram or else there will be little justi- 
fication for their existence—and this 
uniqueness, whether small class size, 
bold educational experimentation, un- 
usually well qualified faculty, et cetera, 
all costs money. What is the outlook? 
What can we expect in the future? 
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A review of the traditional sources 
of support for the private colleges will 
be helpful together with an assessment 
of their future development. There are 
in addition some few remarks about 
possible new sources of support that 
might merit some consideration. And 
finally, there is a quick look at the 
matter of efficient utilization of funds 
that will be available. 


RECURRING GRANTS FROM CHURCH 
Boarps 


For the most part, the private, 
accredited Negro colleges are church 
related. This means that over the years 
in one way or another an organized 
church body has provided guidance, 
leadership and financial support. Com- 
ments at this point have no relevance 
for the private independent colleges; 
however by inference they are worse off 
in that they do not have this source of 
financial support. 

Until recently church boards oper- 
ated pretty much on the basis that 
these private Negro colleges were mis- 
sionary institutions and therefore were, 
or could be, staffed by persons whose 
compensation might well be in part the 
satisfaction that they received from 
working in a missionary enterprise. 
There is no other basis for explaining 
the meager support that some of these 
institutions have received. Fortun- 
ately, this whole attitude has radically 
changed and in most instances the sup- 
porting church bodies are showing 
great awareness of the financial needs 
of these institutions and also great in- 
genuity in finding new revenue. 

In the case of the institutions which 
are members of the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund, there has been a steady and 
significant increase in church support 
with one or two exceptions. An out- 


standing example is the development of 
Race Relations Sunday in the Metho- 
dist Church for the private Methodist 
Negro colleges. Likewise, the Congre- 
gational and Christian Churches have 
committed themselves to more gener- 
ous support. The African Methodist 
Episcopal Church has been raising 
significant sums of money for its in- 
stitutions. A question, however, has 
been raised as to whether this denomin- 
ation is not attempting to maintain too 
many colleges—spreading its support 
too thin. The African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church has developed a 
significant giving program around 
Founder’s Day for its one institution 
of higher learning—Livingstone Col- 
lege. The factor of “contributed 
services” has been very important in 
the financial support of the Catholic 
colleges and there seems to be evidence 
that the Episcopal and the Presby- 
terian churches are becoming more 
aware of their responsibilities. The 
private colleges supported by the Bap- 
tist Church are having their problems. 
The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society and the Board of Education 
no longer give more than token sup- 
port to the colleges which they founded 
and supported for so long. These insti- 
tutions have had to turn to the local 
Baptist constituency (state conven- 
tions) for help and while the results 
have been improving, the resources 
made available by the state organiza- 
tions are most inadequate. It is 
apparent also that the Christian Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church needs to con- 
sider seriously the necessity of in- 
creasing its support substantially to its 
colleges or merging some of them. 
This is a mixed picture of church 
support but most of it on the encourag- 
ing side. Whether the support will keep 
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pace or lag behind the needs will turn 
on the imagination and resourcefulness 
of leaders of these institutions in pre- 
senting an account of needs to their 
church bodies, and the willingness of 
the churches to do something about it. 
At least this much is apparent—most 
of the supporting church groups are 
more aware now of what is involved in 
adequate support. Unless all of them 
are made to understand the financial 
facts of life, some of these colleges will 
not be able to compete on equal terms 
for students and faculty and other re- 
sources. The prognosis for increased 
support is generally good. 
StupENT FEEs 

At a recent convocation at Virginia 
Union University celebrating the 125th 
anniversary of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, one of the 
authors of this paper became highly 
unpopular with the students when he 
suggested that student fees repre- 
sented a source of income to be exam- 
ined carefully to determine whether 
the student is paying as much as he can 
toward the cost of his education. This 
admittedly is a difficult area but there 
is a possibility that we have stressed 
the poverty of our students so much 
that the colleges have not put their 
charges up to a reasonable level. It 
appears that students generally are 
able to get the things they want and 
it appears to be unfashionable or down- 
right stupid for a student not to ask for 
scholarship help. This is not to say 
that there are not many who could not 
otherwise attend college; it is to say, 
however, that it is not clear that col- 
leges have gone with enough care into 
the student’s capacity to pay. 

A complicating factor of course is at 
what point do students move from the 


private college, where the cost is ad- 
mittedly higher, to the state college 
where the cost is admittedly lower. We 
hasten to add that naturally there are 
many other reasons why students will 
move from one college to another. 
Momentarily, however, we are con- 
cerned with cost to the student. In 
some private institutions this point 
would be low. In other instances, there 
is more justification for the increased 
costs and therefore the point at which 
the student would move to a compet- 
ing, less expensive institution (public or 
private) would be high. When a great 
deal of shifting takes place, the point of 
diminishing return has set in at a par- 
ticular college and it becomes evident 
that in relation to its program the 
price charged the student is too high. 

Student fees must and will go up. It 
is hoped that as they rise officials of 
the private colleges will pay close 
attention to real ability to pay and will 
also try to find scholarship funds so 
that no deserving student who wants to 
attend is turned away. How to do this 
will tax the ingenuity and faith of col- 
lege officials. 

The student must also use some 
imagination and thoughtfulness in de- 
termining his own resources. A college 
degree is a valuable asset both cul- 
turally and economically. Money spent 
on a college education is an investment. 
Just as a person borrows to invest in a 
home, a student’s family should con- 
sider borrowing to finance a college ed- 
ucation with the student assuming 
primary responsibility for repayment. 
Many colleges have student loan funds 
and just recently a corporation was set 
up in Massachusetts to provide loans 
for college education. New York State 
passed a student loan law in February 
1958. It is not unreasonable to ask a 
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student to hypothecate some of his 
future earnings to pay for the training 
that made these higher earnings pos- 
sible; and with insurance a student so 
borrowing could protect the lender. 
Some new ground needs to be broken 
in this area of long term loans as a 
means of financing a college education. 
Let the institution do its share by 
assessing the need and helping where it 
can, but the student should do some 


hard thinking himself. 


ENDOWMENT AND INCOME 


Several decades ago the entire stress 
in the field of financing higher educa- 
tion was on securing adequate endow- 
ment to underwrite the future security 
of the institution. Valuable service was 
rendered the colleges in those days and 
many of them were able to build up 
sizeable endowments. As in the case 
with other sources of income, gifts for 
this purpose were concentrated in a few 
of the prestige institutions. The great 
majority of the private colleges did not 
participate equally in this endowment 
development. This is clearly demon- 
strated in the case of the private Negro 
colleges in the following analysis. Of 
the 33 member colleges in the United 
Negro College Fund, 4 have endow- 
ment in excess of $5,000,000, 10 have 
endowment of from $1 to $5,000,000, 
6 have endowment from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000, and 13 have endowment of 
less than $500,000. In the last group 
some are on or below the requirements 
as set forth by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
It is important to add that these 
endowments include the grants of 
$4,653,100 to the colleges by the Ford 
Foundation for endowing teachers’ 
salaries. As a final note, the endow- 
ments of all the member colleges of the 


United Negro College Fund are less 
than the endowment of Northwestern 
University. 

Over the recent years there have 
been no significant increases in endow- 
ment funds (other than the Ford grant 
and the increase in value of securities 
due to increase in market value). The 
private colleges have received occa- 
sional legacies for endowment pur- 
poses; but that is all. The college presi- 
dents have rather gone in the other 
direction—to encourage annual giving, 
which they have titled “living endow- 
ment.” 

One other factor seems to be affect- 
ing the availability of new endowment 
funds for colleges or other institutions 
—that of feeling that each generation 
should pay for its own institutions and 
that endowment might in some way 
perpetuate institutions that have 
ceased to have a socially useful func- 
tion. Some important philanthropists 
hold this point of view. 

As a source of support for the future 
it does not appear that endowment in- 
come will play a significant réle. A few 
of the prestige institutions may well 
increase their endowment, but for the 
rest it is clear that they cannot expect 
any major change. In fact the propor- 
tion of income received from endow- 
ment will decrease in these colleges 
over the years. 


GIFTs AND GRANTS 


In order to avoid confusion, it is 
necessary to draw a distinction be- 
tween annual unrestricted gifts and 
grants and grants for special projects. 
We will dispose of the latter first. These 
are at best an uncertain source of sup- 
port and can be troublesome. Often- 
times grants are made for a special pro- 
gram over a period of years. At the end 
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of the period the institution is required 
to find new money to keep it going. 
Or, again, a special research grant 
might be good from a public relations 
point of view but costly to the institu- 
tion receiving it because of the restric- 
tions in the use of the money and the 
inadequacy of the grant. Special grants 
have never been an important source of 
financial support for the private Negro 
colleges. 

The exact opposite is true with re- 
spect to gifts and grants of a recurring 
and general nature. The early history 
of these colleges bears testimony to this 
single fact—they would not have been 
able to stay alive had it not been for 
the tireless efforts of their presidents 
and field representatives in securing 
gifts from philanthropically minded in- 
dividuals. The early financial history of 
Tuskegee is Booker T. Washington’s 
tireless seeking out of gifts. This is true 
of Hope at Morehouse; Bethune at 
Bethune-Cookman; Clark at Virginia 
Union, to name a few. Sometimes these 
presidents went alone; at other times 
there was a quartet or a choir. Individ- 
ual gifts were the mainstay of the early 
days. 

Since this was so significant a part 
of the financial stability of the private 
Negro college it was a source of great 
concern when gifts began to fall off for 
one reason or another. Out of this con- 
cern in 1944 grew an organization de- 
signed entirely to find new ways to get 
new money from new sources to bring 
gifts again into their proper réle in 
these institutions. The new organiza- 
tion was the United Negro College 
Fund which now has 33 members with 
an enrollment in excess of 24,000 
students. 

This new venture in cooperative 
fund raising for higher education was 


unique in the annals of American ed- 
ucation. Since the pioneering by the 
United Negro College Fund, however, 
some 38 other groups of colleges have 
joined hands to raise money coopera- 
tively. Acting as the agent for its 33 
member colleges, the UNCF has been 
working to develop support for these 
colleges in four main areas: First, 
corporations; second, philanthropic 
foundations; third, the general public; 
and fourth, a/umni. A brief statement 
with respect to each of these categories 
will be in order. 


Corporations—Prior to 1944 American 
corporations did not give money for 
the general support of higher educa- 
tion. Grants were made for special 
projects and research. Here again the 
United Negro College Fund pioneered. 
By making it possible for a corporation 
to channel its gift through an agency 
for a group of colleges, the Fund made 
the task easier for the business man. 
He was not called upon to choose 
among a number of institutions. Sev- 
eral years ago the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education was organized to help 
business in its educational giving pro- 
gram. This has stimulated such interest 
until over the past five years corporate 
support to higher education has more 
than doubled. Fully one-third of the 
money raised by the UNCF comes 
from corporations. This source of gifts 
for the private Negro college will be- 
come increasingly more important. 


Philanthropic Foundations —Included 
in this group are many hundreds of 
small family funds in addition to the 
well established, staffed, larger philan- 
thropic foundations. The UNCF has 
been successful in reviving the interest 
of these foundations in the work of the 
private Negro colleges. Each year this 
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source of support has grown; it has not 
been spectacular growth, but it has 
been steady and as family funds pro- 
liferate in order to secure certain tax 
advantages the UNCF expects to 
attract its share of the money available. 


General Public—Until the United 
Negro College Fund started there had 
been no serious attempt to get the gen- 
eral public’s support of higher educa- 
tion. It was expected that the church 
people, alumni, local businessmen, et a/. 
would give to a college campaign, but 
it was thought that the average John 
Doe was not concerned. The Fund has 
received some 40 per cent of its money 
from individuals of both large and 
small means. Labor unions and frater- 
nal orders have made substantial 
grants; students in some of America’s 
outstanding universities are numbered 
among its contributors; social and 
church clubs are regular contributors. 
And finally, through on-the-street can- 
nister collections the general public is 
approached. A significant part of this 
money has come from Negroes. 


Alumni.—The alumni of the private 
Negro colleges were until recently the 
“forgotten persons” with respect to 
this matter of financial support. Now 
the alumnus is being approached from 
two directions: 


1) his Alma Mater is seeking his sup- 
port on certain special occasions 
and for certain special projects; 
and 


the United Negro College Fund 
is seeking his support as worker, 
solicitor and contributor during 
its annual campaigns. 


2 


~~ 


Between the two approaches, the 
alumni are being made aware of their 
responsibility to help provide financial 
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support for these private colleges. To 
say that the alumni are aware is not to 
say that all of them are doing anything 
about it. Too many still are of a mind 
that when they paid their bills and 
passed their courses they have no fur- 
ther responsibility. They do not seem 
to understand that since they paid only 
a fraction of their cost of education 
(roughly 45 per cent) someone else 
must have paid the difference. They do 
not realize that they have an obliga- 
tion to help others just as someone 
helped them. To some extent, the col- 
leges have been at fault—they have 
only been in touch with alumni when 
money was needed. The alumni resent 
this. They want to know about what is 
going on—the problems, and the suc- 
cesses of Alma Mater. If they are kept 
privy to what goes on, they will 
respond when the needs are presented. 

The United Negro College Fund has 
rendered a distinct service to the col- 
leges by helping to make the alumni 
aware of their important role in the 
future of the private Negro college. 
Alumni giving, while still low, is on the 
upgrade and careful cultivation and in- 
dividual activation will pay rich 
dividends in this area. This should be 
an important source of support in the 
future. 

Reference was made earlier to grow- 
ing support of these private Negro 
colleges by Negroes themselves. This is 
important. In 1957 the United Negro 
College Fund made a survey of the 
support that Negroes had given to 
higher education either directly to the 
colleges or through the United Negro 
College Fund. The results are as fol- 
lows: Negroes contributed $190,000 to 
the 1957 campaign of the UNCF; this 
represents 11 per cent of the total 
amount raised in 1957; and its repre- 
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sents 22 per cent of the individual and 
organizational giving—as distinct from 
corporate and foundation giving which 
account for 55 per cent of contributions 
made to the Fund. Direct support to 
member colleges by Negroes amounted 
to $980,000 in the fiscal year 1956-57; 
of this amount $230,000 was received 
from alumni. The balance came from 
other sources, predominantly Negro 
church denominations. 

This support by Negroes of their in- 
stitutions is an important new part of 
the pattern of financing of the private 
Negro college. It is clear to the Fund 
that this is strong evidence that the 
Negro looks upon these colleges as 
valuable resources in his struggle for 
equality in America. 

Since 1944 the United Negro College 
Fund has raised a total of $17,923,057 
for current operations. It has grown 
from $765,000 in 1944 to $1,770,000 in 
1957. It is not proposed that the UNCF 
take the responsibility for raising all 
of the money needed by the colleges. 
It considers its rdle to be that of an 
agent, attempting to raise approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the colleges’ ed- 
ucational budgets. The church boards 
and student fees are to do their 
share. UNCF has also raised some 
$17,750,000 for capital purposes since 
its inception—and with some $498,000 
received in legacies, gives a grand total 
of $36,006,000. 

What of the future of this support? 
There will be steady growth but it will 
reflect the ups and downs of the 
economic cycle. A constant search for 
new ways to raise funds and new 
sources of money is going on in the 
UNCF. 

And now a summary of traditional 
sources of support. (1) Tuition and fees 
must and will go up. There is no choice. 


(2) Support from Church Boards will go 
up but this will be sticky and will not 
move fast. (3) Gifts and grants will 
move up steadily but not nearly as 
fast as they ought. Within this cate- 
gory, corporate giving should move 
ahead significantly. Foundation sup- 
port will grow more slowly. Individual 
support will grow as the Fund reaches 
more people. Alumni support and sup- 
port of Negroes generally will move up 
as economic circumstances permit. As 
these move up, so will costs and the 
problem will be a continuing one—how 
to keep things in balance. 


New Sources OF SUPPORT 


In the past several years many dis- 
cussions have been held on the question 
of the propr.ety of Federal and state 
support for private institutions of 
higher learning. The question is far 
from resolved but in the interest of pre- 
senting a point of view it appears that 
reason would dictate that because of 
the great importance of trained man- 
power for the state and the nation, 
some reasonable solution of this prob- 
lem of support might be found. First, 
with respect to Federal support, since 
there is a great fear that Federal sup- 
port might bring in its train Federal 
control, perhaps this kind of Federal 
support should be once removed from 
the college—make scholarship grants 
to deserving students and then a like 
grant to the college to cover that por- 
tion of the cost of education not cov- 
ered by that scholarship grant to the 
student. 

With respect to Federal grants to 
institutions for research work and 
special projects, this source of support 
has the same weakness as special grants 
from any other source. When the 
project in research is completed the 
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college is left with a void or the presi- 
dent must go out and find new money 
to maintain the program and the re- 
lated faculty. This type of Federal sup- 
port has much less to commend it than 
the scholarship program. 

The private Negro colleges with few 
exceptions have received little or no 
aid from the states in which they are 
located. They might wish to explore 
what is being done in New York state, 
where a series of contractual relation- 
ships has been developed with certain 
private colleges to provide training at 
state expense. The contract does not 
carry with it any degree of state con- 
trol and the experiences have been 
mutually beneficial. It may just be 
possible that a state could better meet 
a need for certain kinds of educational 
program by entering into a contract 
with a private college and utilizing 
existing facilities rather than to pro- 
vide expensive new facilities at a state 
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school. While this is admittedly fraught 
with difficulties, this should not be a 
bar to serious consideration for some 
such proposals. 

These then are two new areas that 
should be explored in order to find the 
necessary funds to meet the heavy 
demands that will be placed upon the 
private Negro colleges in the future. 
These together with the traditional 
sources of income ought to assure a 
reasonably high level of educational 
opportunity for future generations of 
Negro youth in these private colleges. 

These colleges are vital to America. 
They must carry their share of the 
responsibility for the higher education 
of American youth. Financing them 
will be no easy task but imagination 
and daring and careful analysis of the 
réle that the particular college can and 
should play will assure a bright future; 
at least for the great majority of the 
private Negro colleges. 








CHAPTER XXII 


THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO PRIVATE COLLEGE: 
PHILOSOPHY AND PROGRAM 


STEPHEN J. WRIGHT 


President, Fisk University 


Any effort to consider the future of 
the Negro private college necessarily 
involves the making of a number of 
assumptions and the drawing of a num- 
ber of inferences. Both the assump- 
tions and the inferences must, of 
course, be based upon the history of 
the Negro private college, an analysis 
of its present status and an assessment 
of the changing conditions which sup- 
port or otherwise influence its oper- 
ation. 


THE 


For purposes of this study, the Negro 
college refers to those institutions, 
operated primarily for Negroes, which 
offer two or more years of study beyond 
the high school, and which are 
governed and controlled by private 
boards or agencies. There are more 
than sixty such institutions in the 
United States, but for purposes of this 
study, the group is limited to the sixty 
listed in the Education Directory, 
1957-1958, Part III, “Higher Edu- 
cation,” of the United States Office of 
Education. 

The most significant single fact con- 
cerning these institutions is, perhaps, 
their diversity. They differ greatly 
with respect to such basic factors as 
quality, control, size, resources and 
program. This diversity limits severely 
the number and character of valid 
generalizations which can be made with 
respect to the current status of these 
institutions, and makes difficult indeed 
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the task of predicting their develop- 
ment for any considerable period in the 
future. 

QUALITY 


Employing regional accreditation as 
a measure of quality, the Negro private 
colleges range from very poor to good 
or excellent. Of the 60 colleges included 
in this study, 55 are located in the 
region of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 3 in 
the region of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and 2 in the region of the 
Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. The accredita- 
tion standing of the 60 institutions is 
indicated in Table I. 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF NEGRO PrivaTE CoLLecEs 
witH Respect TO ACCREDITATION 





Number of 
Institutions 


Accreditation of Negro 
Private Colleges 





Southern Association: 


Full membership (fully 12 
accredited) 

Listed as approved without 8 
condition 

Listed as failing to meet one or 12 
more conditions 

Listed as being on probation 11 

Not accredited? 12 


North Central Association* 





Accredited I 
Not accredited 2 

Middle States Association 
Accredited 2 
Grand Total 60 








1 Proceedings of the Sixty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Richmond, Virginia: December, 1957, pp. 16-17. 

2 The Education Directory, 1957-1958, Bart Ill, ‘Higher 
Education,” U. S. Office of Education. 
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As indicated in Table I, 23 institu- 
tions are classified as being accredited 
without condition; 12 as failing to meet 
one or more standards and therefore 
accredited with condition; 11 as being 
on probation, i.e., with serious condi- 
tion; and 14 not even conditionally 
accredited. In brief, some 37 institu- 
tions, or 61 per cent, fail in some 
respect to meet fully the conditions or 
standards of regional accreditation. 


CoNTROL 


Of the 60 institutions studied, 50 
are listed as being controlled by or re- 
lated to a denomination, or a denom- 
inational organization. These denomi- 
nations or denominational organiza- 
tions, 11 in number, are listed below, 
with the number of colleges with which 
they are connected indicated. 


TABLE II 


DENOMINATIONS WITH WHICH NEGRO PRIVATE 
CoLLEGES ARE CONNECTED 


\Number of 








Denomination | Colleges 

American Missionary Association! | A 
African Methodist Episcopal 7 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 1 
Baptist 12 
Christian Methodist Episcopal? | 5 
Disciples of Christ | 1 
Methodist? | 10 
Presbyterian 5 
Protestant Episcopal | + 
Roman Catholic 1 
Seventh Day Adventist 1 

| 51 


Grand Total | 








' Congregational Christian Churches. 
? Paine College is related to both the Methodist and the 
Christian Methodist Churches. 


The other ten colleges are listed as 
independent colleges. 


SIZE 


Insofar as size is reflected by enroll- 
ment, the Negro private college ranges 


in size from the small junior college 
with an enrollment of 25 to a complex 
institution like Howard University 
with an enrollment in excess of 3,700.1 
The median enrollment, however, is 
approximately 425, and only four in- 
stitutions—Hampton, Howard, Tus- 
kegee and Xavier—have enrollments 
of 1,000 or more. Typically, then, the 
Negro private college is small. 


RESOURCES 


Owing to the fact that financial sup- 
port is considered elsewhere in this 
issue, only the factors of endowment 
and total current income will be con- 
sidered here. 

A private college must have a sub- 
stantial endowment which provides a 
substantial, regular income, or it must 
have a substantial, assured income 
from some other source. Otherwise, 
sound planning and high standards are 
all but impossible. In fact, without 
substantial, assured income, the very 
existence of the private college is ten- 
uous indeed. The Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
recognizes this principle in its Standard 
Seven for Senior Colleges. 


Incasesofchurch-related orindependent 
institutions, there shall be a minimum 
fixed income of $40,000 for an institu- 
tion having 300 students or fewer, with 
not less than $12,000 of the $40,000 to 
be earned from an endowment of not 
less than $300,000. For institutions en- 
rolling more than 300 students, there 
shall be an additional stable income of 
$4,000 for each 100 students, or major 
fraction thereof.” 


Of the 50 senior colleges involved, 22 


1 Enrollment figures, unless otherwise indi- 
cated, are from the Education Directory, op. cit. 

2 Proceedings of the Sixty-second Annual Meet- 
ing of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Richmond, Virginia: Decem- 
ber, 1957, pp. 16-17. 
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have endowments less than the mini- 
mum required for colleges with enroll- 
ments of 300 or less. However, 14 of 
these institutions have endowments of 
$1,000,000 or more, but the fact re- 
mains that if Standard Seven, quoted 
above, were made the absolute condi- 
tion for regional accreditation, 44 per 
cent of the senior colleges could not be 
accredited.’ 


Another closely related factor is that 
of total current income as it relates to 
enrollment. Institutions with  ex- 
tremely low total current income per 
student cannot pay salaries high 
enough to compete for well trained 
teachers, or maintain a first-rate 
library, purchase the necessary teach- 
ing equipment, or otherwise maintain 
conditions conducive to a high level of 
teaching and learning. 


The total current income per stu- 
dent varies greatly, although this in- 
formation was not available for those 
colleges which are not accredited and 
therefore are not listed in American 
Universities and Colleges. Information 
on this item is accordingly incomplete. 
However, for the listed institutions, the 
total current income per student ranges 
from less than $250 in one college which 
is listed as being on probation by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools to institutions with 
a total current income per student of 
$1,200 or more, of which there are 10. 
But several institutions have a total 
current income per student of less than 
$400, and each is on probation by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


3 Source: American Universities and Colleges, 
Seventh Edition. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1956. 


PROGRAM AND TYPE 


The United States Office of Educa- 
tion includes in the category of “Uni- 
versity” those institutions in which 
there is considerable stress on graduate 
instruction, which confer advanced 
degrees in a variety of liberal arts fields 
and which have at least two profes- 
sional schools that are not exclusively 
technological. Applying this classifica- 
tion to the Negro private colleges, only 
two—Howard and Atlanta Universi- 
ties—qualify as universities. Meharry 
Medical College and Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary are, of course, profes- 
sional schools. Excluding these four 
institutions, the Negro private college 
is predominantly an undergraduate in- 
stitution, with emphasis on liberal arts 
and teacher education. Graduate work 
at the master’s level, however, is 
offered in ten of these institutions.‘ 

Again excluding Howard University, 
Atlanta University, Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary and Meharry Medi- 
cal College, approximately one-fourth 
of these institutions have some type of 
professional school.® Schools of Theol- 
ogy or Religion are connected with nine 
of these institutions, but unfortunately 
none of these Schools of Theology or 
Religion is accredited by the American 
Association of Theological Schools.‘ 
(The Howard University School of 


‘Atlanta University, Bishop College, Fisk 
University, Gammon Theological Seminary, 
Hampton Institute, Howard University, 
Meharry Medical College, Tuskegee Institute, 
Texas College and Xavier University. 

5 E.g., Tuskegee Institure has one of the 17 
accredited Schools of Veterinary Medicine in 
the United States; Dillard University has an 
accredited, degree-granting School of Nursing 
and Xavier University has an accredited School 
of Pharmacy. 

6 Benedict College, Butler College, Johnson C. 
Smith University, Lincoln University, More- 
house College, Shaw University, Shorter College, 
Virginia Union University and Wilberforce 
University. 
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Religion and Gammon Theological 
Seminary are accredited.) 

The great majority of the colleges 
are coeducational, but two are exclu- 
sively for women (Bennett and Spel- 
man Colleges) and one is exclusively for 
men (Morehouse College). Lincoln 
University has been exclusively for 
men, but Circular Number 518, Open- 
ing Enrollment in Higher Educational 
Institutions, Fall 1957, published by 
the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, indi- 
cates that two women students were 
enrolled at that institution during the 
academic year 1957-1958. 


Location and Concentration 

Among the other factors which may, 
in the not too distant future, affect 
the destiny of the Negro private col- 
leges are their location, concentration 
and geographical relationship or 
proximity to state-supported colleges. 
Listed below are the 13 states in which 
the Negro private colleges are located, 
the number of state-supported, pre- 
dominantly Negro colleges in those 
states and the Negro population of 
those states. 

It will be observed that the Negro 
private colleges are concentrated pri- 
marily in the 8 states comprising the 


TABLE III 


Location OF NeGRo Private CoLLeces By STATES, WITH STATE-SUPPORTED 


COLLEGES AND POPULATION 




















| State 
Negro | Supported Negro 
State | Private | Negro Total Population! 
Colleges | Colleges 
Alabama 5 = 1 7 979,617 
Arkansas 2 1 | 3 426,639 
Florida | 3 Po 4 603,101 
Georgia | 7 Se ) eg 1,062,762 
Louisiana 3 2 | 5 882,422 
Mississippi 7 3 | 8 986,494 
North Carolina 6 5 | 11 1,047,353 
Ohio 1 4 2 513,072 
Pennsylvania 1 | 1 | 2 638,485 
South Carolina 6 | 1 | 7 822,077 
Tennessee | 6 1 | 7 530,603 
Texas | 8 | 2 | 10 977,458 
Virginia 4 | 2 | 5 734,211 
District of Columbia } dot = | 1 280,803 
| 
Total | 60 24 | 84 10,485,097 


11950 Census. 


* Virginia State College has a branch in Norfolk, Virginia. 
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lower South: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina. In fact, 39, or approximately 65 
per cent, are located in these states 
where integration is most likely to 
move with less than “all deliberate 
speed.”’ Moreover, these States include 
nearly 50 per cent of the Negro popula- 
tion of the United States. 

It should be noted also that 6 of 
the states in which Negro private col- 
leges are located have 2 or more state- 
supported institutions for Negroes. 
North Carolina has 5 which are reason- 
ably well located with respect to the 
Negro population of the State. 

As those states with 2 or more in- 
stitutions continue to develop them, 
the Negro private colleges located in 
those states may experience difficulty 
maintaining a justifiable enrollment. 


The “Typical” Negro Private College 


It is evident from the foregoing facts 
that the Negro private college varies 
greatly with respect to a number of 
important factors, and that it is diffi- 
cult indeed to present a composite pic- 
ture of this institution. To the extent 
that such a picture can be drawn, the 
“typical” Negro private college is a 
small, church-related, four-year college 
which emphasizes the liberal arts and 
teacher education. It has conditional 
accreditation; is located in the lower 
South; has an endowment of less than 
$1,000,000 and a median enrollment 
of approximately 425. 

Above this “typical” institution are 
about 15 stronger colleges that measure 
up to the high expectations of Ameri- 
can colleges, and below this “typical” 
institution are about 15 weaker col- 
leges of very doubtful quality and 
doubtful future. 
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Apart from the implications which 
the present characteristics of the Negro 
private college have for its own future 
development, the dramatic changes 
now taking place in the social order— 
educational, political, legal, economic 
—will inevitably have their effect upon 
the future of this type of institution. 


THE NEGRO STATE-SUPPORTED 
COLLEGE 


Less than 20 years ago, the majority 
of Negro students were enrolled in the 
Negro private colleges, but the reverse 
of this pattern was fast becoming evi- 
dent. In 1941, Jenkins observed that 
private institutions “‘still enroll more 
students than do the public colleges 
and universities, but the difference is 
becoming smaller’’.? For the academic 
year 1940-1941, there were 20,270 stu- 
dents enrolled in the private colleges 
while 19,583 were enrolled in the pub- 
licly-supported colleges.2 By 1956- 
1957, the year reported in the United 
States Office of Education Directory 
for 1957-1958, the roughly comparable 
figures were 30,111 for the private col- 
leges and 44,752 for the publicly-sup- 
ported colleges—a difference of 14,641 
in favor of the publicly-supported 
colleges. Stated more dramatically, 
there was an increase of 128 per cent in 
the enrollment of publicly-supported 
colleges, while there was an increase 
of only 48 per cent in the enrollment of 
private colleges. 7 

How much further this trend will go 
is, at this time, a matter of speculation. 
The fact is that the publicly-supported 
institutions have improved greatly 
with respect to faculty, plant, equip- 

7 Martin D. Jenkins, “Enrollment Trends in 
Institutions of Higher Education for Negroes, 
1940-1941”, Journal of Negro Education 10: 722, 


October 1941. 
8 [bid., pp. 720-722. 
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ment, et cetera, while their tuition has 
remained relatively low. On the other 
hand, the tuition in the private colleges 
has risen sharply. The publicly-sup- 
ported institutions have also extended 
their curricula to include a great deal 
more than the liberal arts and teacher 
education. In brief, the publicly-sup- 
ported institution has become an 
aggressive competitor which promises 
to make still greater inroads into the 
enrollment which the private colleges 
have heretofore enjoyed. 


Tue ROLE or ACCREDITING 
AGENCIES 


In recent years, the regional 
accrediting agencies have been doing 
gradually for the colleges something 
roughly similar to what the Flexner® 
study did for medical education nearly 
50 years ago, i.e., these agencies, 
through the application of increasingly 
well-defined standards and accrediting 
procedures, have made it increasingly 
difficult for institutions of poor quality 
to be accredited. Moreover, the un- 
accredited institution finds it increas- 
ingly difficult to solicit funds or to 
attract able students. For example, the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools is requiring the 
Negro colleges in its region to qualify 
for full membership in the Association. 
“By 1961,” according to the current 
Proceedings of the Association, “‘a col- 
lege for Negroes must qualify for mem- 
bership in the Association or lose its 
accredited status, since the separate 
list will not be maintained after that 
date.””!° 


9 Flexner, Abraham, Medical Education in the 
United States and Canada. New York: Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
1910. 

_ 1° Proceedings of the Sixty-second Annual Meet- 
ing of the Southern Association of Colleges and 


The future of an unaccredited college 
in the years ahead will in all probability 
be difficult, and several of the Negro 
private colleges will need to be greatly 
strengthened by 1961 if they are to 
meet the Standards of the Southern 
Association. 


INTEGRATION 


The effect of integration on the pub- 
licly-supported colleges for Negroes has 
already been felt. For example, Louis- 
ville Municipal College, Stowe Teach- 
ers College, Miner Teachers College 
and the George Washington Carver 
Junior College of Maryland have been 
merged or closed. In the case of West 
Virginia State College, however, the 
influx of white students has practically 
doubled the enrollment. These institu- 
tions are, admittedly, located in the 
“upper” South, however. 

As previously indicated, the great 
majority of the Negro private colleges 
are located in the lower South and, to 
date, there has been too little integra- 
tion to establish atrend. Moreover, the 
present indications are that integration 
in the lower South will be regrettably 
slow. Negro students are, however, en- 
rolling in increasing numbers in 
Northern and Western colleges, and 
there is no reason to assume that they 
will not enroll in the strong Southern 
institutions which are now operated 
primarily or exclusively for white stu- 
dents. The number will be contingent 
largely upon the opportunity and the 
racial climate of opinion. In the main, 
for the first few years the majority of 
the Negro students will doubtless be 
those seeking graduate and _ profes- 
sional study, because curricula in those 
areas are not a great deal more avail- 


Secondary Schools. Richmond, Virginia: Decem- 
ber, 1957, p. 154. 
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able now than was the case some six- 
teen years ago.'! For example, despite 
the great need for engineers, no 
accredited school of engineering in the 
lower South is yet open to Negroes. 

The extent to which white students 
will enroll in Negro private colleges 
will, in all probability, depend upon 
the strength of the colleges, the unique- 
ness of their offerings and the advan- 
tageousness of their locations. 

However slow integration may be in 
the lower South, it is inevitable, and 
as it gains momentum, Negro students 
will have additional opportunities for a 
wider range of curricula and the 
probability is that all but the stronger 
private institutions will feel the impact 
of this development in the area of 
enrollment. 


OTHER CHANGES 


Integration is but a facet of a larger 
development which involves the grad- 
ual elimination of ghettos in a variety 
of areas in American life, including 
housing, transportation, hotels, and 
places of amusement. The effect of the 
elimination of these ghettos is that of 
increasing the Negro’s access to the 
myriad opportunities inherent in a 
truly democratic nation. One of the 
most significant of all of the develop- 
ments is in the improvement in work 
opportunities in government, indus- 
try, science, the mercantile area, 
et cetera. Fair employment practices 
legislation in several states and cities 
and the work of agencies like the Urban 
League and the Merit Employment 
program of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee have opened thousands 


11 See: National Survey of Higher Education 
of Negroes, “General Studies of Colleges for 
Negroes”, Mis. No. 6, Vol. II, United States 
Office of Education, pp. 13-15. 
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of new employment opportunities for 
Negroes. As a result, Negroes in in- 
creasing numbers will be seeking train- 
ing for the new opportunities—training 
which must be sought in colleges other 
than the Negro private colleges which 
are largely liberal arts-teacher training 
institutions. 


SUMMARY OF CHANGES 


The Negro private colleges which, at 
the time of their founding, with rare 
exception, provided the only avenue 
for the higher education of Negroes, 
face aggressive competition from the 
rapidly developing state-supported in- 
stitutions. The very existence of the 
weaker ones is being threatened by 
the vital rdle being played by regional 
accrediting agencies as they work to 
strengthen higher education. Further- 
more, both integration and the ex- 
panding vocational opportunities for 
Negroes may jeopardize the future en- 
rollment in the Negro private college, 
as Negroes seek to avail themselves 
of these new opportunities—prepara- 
tion for which will involve access to 
a wider variety of curricula than the 
Negro private college, with few excep- 
tions, can offer. 

An important corollary is also de- 
veloping somewhat parallel to the 
progress of integration and the gradual 
elimination of ghettos, namely, the dis- 
appearance of the exclusively ‘“Negro 
job”—even in the schools. This means 
that in the future, Negroes will be 
forced to compete on even terms for the 
evolving opportunities. The implica- 
tions of this development for their 
higher education are tremendous. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PROGRAM 


The Negro private college can no 
longer be expected to carry the major 
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burden of the higher education of 
Negroes. It does not now have, nor can 
it expect in the future to have, the re- 
sources for this enormous task. If it is 
to survive, it must be selective both 
as to its program and especially as to 
its students. It must make quality its 
watchword. In brief, this college must 
offer higher education which is ade- 
quate for the years ahead and should 
do so on a completely integrated basis. 
This means that the objectives of this 
institution must increasingly be those 
of comparable American colleges, i.e., 
comparable with respect to size and 
general character. The practices, pro- 
grams and evaluation procedures must 
also be those of the best smaller Ameri- 
can colleges. Unless the Negro private 
college is developed on this philosophy, 
it is not likely to survive. 

Such an institution, operating in the 
Southern region, on an _ integrated 
basis, could be of incalculable value to 
the nation. It would doubtless be 
among the very few truly liberal in- 
stitutions of the region, particularly in 
matters relating to the problems of 
race—problems with which so much 
of the world is now concerned. 

There appears to be little basis for 
assuming that these institutions will or 
can be other than primarily liberal 
arts and teacher education. A very 
few of the strongest ones may wish to 
expand their curricula to attract more 
students, especially those who desire 
training in such fields as engineering, 
but there is no virtue in size, per se, 
and frequently strength will vary in- 
directly with size. 

The future of the Negro private 
college will be contingent more upon 
adequate funds than almost any other 
single factor. There is little if any hope 
that all can survive as first-rate Ameri- 


can colleges. The survival of a larger 
number than now appears likely would 
be possible if the following steps were 
taken in the next few years: 


1. The merging of the 9 schools of 
religion into one or two, but prefer- 
ably one. 


2. The consolidation of the colleges 
of a given denomination into a very 
few strong institutions. In fact, there 
is no insurmountable reason why 
several denominations cannot join 
in the support of still fewer stronger 
colleges. Precedents for such mul- 
tiple support are already established. 


3. The changing of some of the in- 
stitutions lacking the necessary re- 
sources to continue as senior colleges, 
into junior colleges of first rank. 


Of the 11 private colleges on proba- 
tion with the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 10 
are church-related, and of the 14 col- 
leges which are not accredited, 12 are 
church-related. The really fundamental 
problem in each case is inadequate 
funds. 


Unless educational statesmen among 
the denominations can be found to 
assume the leadership to effect the 
changes, nearly half of the Negro pri- 
vate colleges will in all probability fail 
to survive. The cost of operating a 
first-class college in the future promises 
to cost more, not less. The end of the 
academic year 1961-1962 will be a 
crucial time for the Negro private col- 
lege. The machinery of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools will have begun the years of 
decision, and some of these historically 
great institutions will in the future be 
casualties of the times. 








CHAPTER XXIII 


DESEGREGATION AND THE FUTURE OF GRADUATE 
AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
IN NEGRO INSTITUTIONS 


S. M. Nasrir 


President, Texas Southern University 


The total academic needs of our 
nation will necessitate the full utiliza- 
tion of all facilities and personnel cap- 
able of contributing toward quality 
education. This opinion seems to be 
shared by both the proponents and 
opponents of desegregation. The State 
of Louisiana, for example, is attempt- 
ing to improve the quality of prepara- 
tion among all its people while it clings 
tenaciously to its pattern of segrega- 
tion. It has instituted programs for the 
expansion of facilities and the develop- 
ment of additional separate campuses 
for Negroes and whites, although it has 
suffered a series of reversals in court 
action on bills designed to prevent de- 
segregation of the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. 

The improvement of quality in edu- 
cation as related to the Negro segment 
of the population is, however, chiefly a 
problem of the Negro institutions of 
higher learning. How the problem will 
be resolved will depend upon several 
factors. 

First, in regard to their racial orien- 
tation, there is the factor of locale. It 
is becoming increasingly apparent that 
the future of the education programs 
in Negro graduate and professional in- 
stitutions will be influenced to a large 
extent by the location of the institu- 
tion. In the centers where there is a 
dense Negro population there will be 
little change in the primary orienta- 
tion of Negro institutions. On the other 
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hand, Missouri, Oklahoma, West Vir- 
ginia, and, to some extent, Kentucky 
are experiencing greater change in the 
composition of the student body of 
their schools which were formerly ex- 
clusively Negro institutions. This 
change is prompted by the sparcity of 
Negroes near the institutions, along 
with the tariff barriers erected by out- 
of-state fees. These states have no 
significant graduate or professional 
programs on a segregated basis. In 
these states the publicly supported in- 
stitutions which were _ originally 
oriented toward white students are 
now serving Negro students also, and 
the number of white students entering 
previously all-Negro institutions at the 
undergraduate level is increasing. 

For sometime, however, dependent 
upon the degree of violence of racism 
in the community, the reciprocal flow 
of white students to campuses origin- 
ally restricted to Negroes will be re- 
tarded by the stigma attached to 
pioneering against a taboo. In time, 
nevertheless, differences in cost and 
convenience will overcome this taboo. 
As quality rises in the institutions 
established for Negroes, so will the per- 
centage of enrollment of those who 
merely seek quality education. 

In some instances the enrollment 
restriction has made available to 
Negroes training facilities which would 
have been denied them had certain 
schools not limited their white enroll- 
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ment. Meharry and Howard could 
force Negroes out of their medical pro- 
grams if they were opened to all people 
without restrictions. In medicine, the 
demand for places greatly exceeds the 
opportunities. Such restrictions are 
justified, however, by the social needs 
for medical services of a large segment 
of the population. This practice will 
have to remain effective until Negroes 
are allowed and are able to compete 
equally for available spaces in all medi- 
cal schools in the country. 

This illustrates the tragic fact that, 
due to economic and cultural differ- 
ences which stem from dualism, the 
average Negro cannot compete on 
equal terms with the average white stu- 
dent in our society. This fact may be 
embarrassing to Negroes and to white 
people alike, but it is undeniable. It is 
this retardation which requires the 
continuation of Negro institutions of 
higher learning, and it certainly sug- 
gests one of their prime functions: 
remedial education and _ professional 
education for persons with the poten- 
tial but lacking many of the educative 
experiences and skills essential for first 
class competition. 

Experiences with various fellowship 
programs have demonstrated over and 
over again the wide range of compe- 
tence reflected by the baccalaureate 
degree in Southern institutions. In 
general, our institutions are below the 
average in what is considered a satis- 
factory achievement level for this 
degree when compared with other re- 
gional institutions. 

On the average, many of our better 
students have not been exposed to 
learning situations which are designed 
to develop independence and scholarly 
self-assurance. Most of our teaching 
has been designed to compensate for 


inability to read and reason on the 
part of the student. 

When students having such limited 
exposure compete with students from 
schools which offer honors programs 
and independent _ problem-solving 
approaches as part of their experiences, 
they suffer by comparison. In fact, any 
student with average reading and writ- 
ing skills and intelligence quotient 
would fare better in graduate school if 
he had been trained in a program for 
independent learning. 

In carrying out the remedial func- 
tion, however, most of our schools tend 
to devote more time to the exception- 
ally poor student than to the excep- 
tionally bright. They also tend to direct 
more attention to the physically or 
mentally retarded students than to 
those who have failed to develop ade- 
quate skills because of the cultural dif- 
ferences in our dualistic economy and 
educational pattern. These students 
are woefully neglected. This practice 
persists in spite of the fact that 
supporting a program for the gifted is 
a nobler role than that of supporting a 
program for the deprived. The program 
for the gifted challenges the teachers 
as well as the institution. 

This weakness in our schools permits 
many of our students to go unchal- 
lenged, and consequently they are 
lulled into a sense of false security re- 
garding their academic competency. 
They leave with a feeling that they can 
compete equally, and too often, efiort- 
lessly, on any level. 

As it sometimes happens, we recog- 
nize this problem, but devise no plan 
to solve it. Students continue to leave 
our schools with the feeling that the 
four years which they have spent there 
guarantee an education, and that in 
some mysterious manner, all the 
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slovenly academic habits and skill defi- 
ciencies which have been allowed to 
persist will correct themselves auto- 
matically. 

Many of our graduate programs are 
designed to be competitive with the 
time required by other institutions, but 
neglect the area of competition in the 
matters of competency. A remedial 
program which is flexible enough to 
adjust both the time and the educa- 
tional requirements for persons with 
potential, though culturally retarded, 
is not only desirable, but it is the only 
program which will permit our nation 
to deliver a fuller measure of its in- 
herent mental capacity. 

The fate of the graduate school 
whose primary orientation is toward 
the Negro will depend upon the 
capacity of institutions to develop 
unique programs and place the hall- 
mark of high quality upon their grad- 
uates. Such institutions will in time 
become outstanding institutions with- 
out a racial appellation. Institutions 
which are mediocre have less likelihood 
of survival as graduate schools than as 
professional ones. 

Skills in the languages, a command 
of mathematics, and exposure to the 
sciences are not in themselves guaran- 
tees of potential scientists. These are 
the requisities for good technicians. 
Only by broadening the base from 
which we can draw this type of com- 
petency are we likely to increase the 
number of skilled persons who possess 
also the imagination, the curiosity, the 
objectivity, and the tenacity which 
are required for scientists. Likewise, 
the communicative skills, the humani- 
ties, and broad knowledge will be 
needed to provide new poets and other 
creative artists. 

If the remedial function of our grad- 


uate programs envisions the require- 
ment of more time, more individual 
attention, and a more careful and con- 
cerned introduction to graduate study, 
then it is highly desirable. When the 
master’s program is designed to do a 
remedial job, it cannot be considered as 
a mere equivalent to a fifth year of col- 
lege. Serious writing and independent 
scholarship cannot be waived because 
of the pressure of time and numbers. 
Time must be provided to make up for 
the retardation gap at this period when 
the student is most serious and is most 
willing to be exposed to accelerated 
learning experiences. 

Such a program of remedial work 
would be most desirable for much of 
the Southern region which serves those 
students who have been deprived be- 
cause of the dualistic system and the 
sparcity of outstanding scholars in the 
region. This is the type of program to 
which the mass of Negro students 
should be exposed as well as any other 
student interested in developing serious 
scholastic habits below the level of the 
doctorate. 

Another factor which will influence 
our graduate and professional pro- 
grams is the changing economy. Agri- 
culture, as we have known it, is rapidly 
changing. Too much capital is required 
to be a competing farmer. A few in- 
dustrial farms can now produce more 
efficiently than the rugged individ- 
ualists of the past. So many people 
have left the farm that our schools 
might soon cease to train persons for 
employment as teachers of agriculture 
and demonstration agents in this area. 

On the other hand, new opportuni- 
ties are opening to us. The field of en- 
gineering is one case in point. It will 
be difficult to find qualified personnel 
to man these programs if a rapid rever- 
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sal in the trend in elementary and 
secondary schools does not occur. 
There is only one accredited engineer- 
ing program among our schools, and 
that one is limited when compared with 
the great schools of engineering in the 
country. 

Some of the law schools will probably 
wither when the rearguard fight against 
segregation terminates. In terms of the 
expense involved, there could be no 
justification for maintaining separate 
law school facilities within a state, just 
as separate medical school facilities 
could not be justified. The only justi- 
fication for maintaining the separate 
schools at this time lies in the need for 
professional services prior to the time 
when we can compete on equal terms. 

As presently staffed, any two of the 
law schools of the Negro institutions 
could accommodate all of the students 
now enrolled in our several law schools, 
without adding to the facilities of the 
two. Spreading the program so thin 
has served only to add to the number of 
persons holding law degrees, instead of 
upgrading the quality of the legal pro- 
fession, for there are simply not enough 
available gifted law teachers to staff 
properly each school. 

One veterinary medical institution 
would be ample for the region if it is 
operated on a racially restricted basis. 
Segregation is the general pattern of 
veterinary schools throughout the 
South, with the notable exception of 
the State of Oklahoma. Alabama offers 
a veterinary degree program which is 
restricted to Negroes, and this one 
school could adequately accommodate 
the qualified Negro applicants from 
this region. 

The Border States, to some extent, 
will solve their problems by opening all 
facilities to all students. The deep core 


states will probably attempt to pre- 
serve the uneconomical and usually 
weaker educational program on an 
entirely separate basis. 

There are 750 Negro students now 
attending institutions in Texas which 
were formerly restricted to white stu- 
dents. Most of these students are 
attending graduate schools; many of 
them are taking advantage of programs 
leading to the doctorate. Presently 
about one third of the 750 are under- 
graduate students, and the percentage 
is increasing. Our institutions are not 
attempting to discourage these stu- 
dents from exercising their legal pre- 
rogative in attending the schools of 
their choice, but we are attempting to 
make their decision more difficult and 
the variation in the results less 
apparent. 

Whether the local Texas institutions 
are losers of these potential enrollment 
figures due to desegregation or whether 
out-of-state Negro or major universi- 
ties in the North are being deprived of 
former Texas Negro potential is debat- 
able. Obviously most of these students 
would have gone to school somewhere. 
Our problem, however, is that we are 
not attracting equivalent numbers of 
white students into our institutions to 
compensate for the loss in Negro en- 
rollment. West Virginia and, to a 
lesser degree, Lincoln in Missouri have 
done so. 

On the whole, our graduate programs 
leading to the masters’ degrees will 
probably continue, and suffer only 
slightly by desegregation, because of a 
continuing need for remedial programs 
#0 compensate for culturally produced 
lags. 

The engineering and mechanical pro- 
grams are conceivably in greater 
jeopardy because of expanding oppor- 
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tunities for better preparation and 
existing difficulties in obtaining quality 
programs which meet standards of 
accreditation agencies. 

The industrial farm’s squeeze on the 
small farmer, who has little or no capi- 
tal, and the lack of social and civil 
opportunities in rural areas will de- 
crease the importance of agricultural 
programs which are currently oriented 
toward Negroes. 


The graduate and professional pro- 
grams of Negro institutions will sur- 
vive in proportion to their ability to 
meet the changing needs and demands 
of the times. These programs will be 
challenged to serve the needs of people 
of all races and of varying capabilities. 

Those persons responsible for the 
administration of these programs tend 
to recognize these trends, and are 
gearing their objectives accordingly. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


THE FUTURE OF THE DESEGREGATED NEGRO COLLEGE: 
A CRITICAL SUMMARY* 


Martin D. JENKINS 


President, Morgan State College 


This section of the Yearbook is con- 
cerned with, “‘a critical discussion of 
the prospects of erstwhile Negro higher 
institutions and a definition of some of 
the problems which must be faced 
under the policy and fact of desegre- 
gation; and particularly, the sugges- 
tions of certain adjustments which 
should be made in the immediate 
future.’! The writer will not attempt to 
summarize the excellent preceding 
chapters, but rather will draw upon 
them freely in developing the central 
problems of this discussion. No effort 
is made to predict the future or define 
the specific problems of individual 
colleges. The diversity of institutions 
and the unique pattern of influences 
that bear upon each of them would 
render any such attempt invalid. 


Factors AFFECTING THE 
DESEGREGATION OF THE 
NeGro COLLEGE 


What are the prospects of the Ne- 
gro college? All of the contributors to 
this section of the Yearbook are of the 
opinion that most of these institutions 
will survive and that in the immediate 
future they will continue to serve a 
predominantly Negro clientele, al- 
though some recognition is given to 





*It is recognized that the term ‘Negro 
college’ is a misnomer. The writer uses it 
throughout this chapter in the interest of 
economy of expression. The term is used to 
designate institutions attended exclusively or 
predominantly by Negro students. 

' Editorial directive. 


the probability of varying degrees of 
desegregation in particular institu- 
tions. In the writer’s opinion, it is 
inevitable that eventually the Negro 
college, as a Negro college will disap- 
pear. This is likely, though, to be a 
slow and halting process. Some insti- 
tutions, such as West Virginia State 
College and the teachers colleges in 
Washington and St. Louis, are already 
desegregated. In others, particularly 
those located in the so-called “hard- 
core” states, the process will un- 
doubtedly be delayed for many years. 

The rapidity of desegregation in a 
particular institution depends upon a 
complex of factors. Basic to all of these 
is the social climate. Desegregation can 
occur only if there is a permissive social 
climate. If the college is located in an 
area characterized by extreme racism; 
where the power structure, including 
politicians, actively favors segrega- 
tion; where the leading mass communi- 
cation media contribute to the de- 
velopment of public opinion opposing 
desegregation; and where public offi- 
cials condone racial violence, there can 
be little or no desegregation. 

If the social climate is propitious, 
desegregation of the erstwhile Negro 
college will be expedited where: (1) 
desegregation to some extent has al- 
ready been effected in other areas of 


community life; (2) there is a signifi- 
cant increase in the number oi persons 
who desire a college education; (3) 


there are no other (or few) institutions 
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of higher education within the imme- 
diate area; (4) there are a substantial 
number of lower and lower-middle 
class white persons in the community 
who desire a college education; (5) the 
tuition and other costs of attending 
the institution are low; (6) scholarship 
aid is made available to white stu- 
dents; (7) the quality of the educa- 
tional program is reputed to be good; 
(8) the institution is not located well 
within a congested racially segregated 
Negro neighborhood; (9) the princi- 
pals and counselors and teachers of 
secondary schools attended by white 
pupils advise them of the availability 
of the college; (10) community groups 
make a deliberate attempt to en- 
courage the attendance of white stu- 
dents; (11) the faculty and staff are 
desegregated; (12) the governing board 
of the institution has explicitly enun- 
ciated a policy of desegregation; (13) 
special curricula not readily available 
in proximate institutions are offered; 
(14) evening courses, designed for 
adults, are offered; and (15) the public 
relations program of the college has 
been effective in advising the public of 
the desegregation policy of the institu- 
tion. Finally, desegregation will be 
accelerated when an appreciable num- 
ber of white students enroll—this may 
be termed the factor of momentum. 
The social behavior of the American 
people is essentially “other directed.” 
The initial desegregation of Negro 
colleges is likely to be slow because of, 
in Nabrit’s? words, “The stigma of 
pioneering against a taboo.” As soon 
as the taboo is weakened, however, the 
enrollment of white students is likely 
to increase very rapidly. 

In view of this complex of factors it 


2 The authors of the chapters of the Yearbook 
are referred to in this discussion without citation. 
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is clear that no generalizations con- 
cerning the probability of desegrega- 
tion can be made—each institution 
must be considered as an individual 
case. It is almost certain that, within 
the foreseeable future, the great ma- 
jority of Negro colleges are going to 
continue to have an almost entirely 
Negro enrollment. A few institutions 
located in northern and border states 
will, in all probability, have a radical 
change in racial complexion within the 
next decade. It is incumbent upon each 
institution to consider both the proxi- 
mate and the ultimate probabilities in 
developing its future program. 


PRoBLEMS OF NEGRO COLLEGES 


Negro colleges have all the basic 
problems of the nation’s institutions of 
higher education. How to accommo- 
date the “impending tide” of college 
students? How to secure sufficient 
funds for higher faculty salaries and 
the increased costs of materials and 
services? How to devise educational 
experiences which will enable students 
to live effective lives in the known 
world of today and the uncertain 
world of tomorrow? In part because 
they are racially segregated, and in 
part because they are culturally iso- 
lated and chiefly located in a culturally 
deprived region, Negro colleges gen- 
erally are faced, in addition, with a 
peculiar set of problems. It seems to 
the writer that there are three basic 
problems which affect all the insti- 
tutions. 


The relatively low readiness of Negro 
students generally for college work. 
Nabrit, who has _ underscored 
throughout _ his what 
seems to the writer to be the major 


discussion 


problem of Negro colleges, is en- 
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tirely correct when he says, “Due to 
economic and cultural differences 
which stem from dualism, the aver- 
age Negro cannot compete on equal 
terms with the average white stu- 
dent in our society.” The phe- 
nomenon and its causes are too 
well-known to require extended 
treatment here. Suffice it to say that 
the Negro college is faced with the 
difficult task of providing remedial 
experiences while at the same time 
bringing students by the time of 
their graduation to a level of per- 
formance which will enable them to 
participate successfully in an inte- 
grated society. 


The low economic status of the Negro 
population. The comment of Trent 
and Patterson relative to private 
colleges applies to public institutions 
as well. “The critical problem to be 
solved by the private Negro college 
is how to provide a sound, high 
quality, unique educational expe- 
rience at the college level for a stu- 
dent body drawn almost entirely 
from the lower economic group in 
American life.” It is a striking fact 
that a large majority of Negro col- 
lege students are of an economic 
status from which relatively few 
white college students are recruited. 
The factor of low economic status 
affects both the students and the 
colleges. Many prospective students 
of high ability cannot afford to go to 
college and indeed a large number, 
particularly males, drop out of school 
before completing the secondary 
level. The college student who is on 
the bare edge financially is fre- 
quently emotionally disturbed by 
the uncertainty of his ability to meet 
expenses and his struggle for exist- 


ence does not leave him sufficient 
time for study and participation in 
college activities. 

The college is affected throughout its 
program. As Trent and Patterson 
point out, the costs of Negro col- 
leges [due to salaries, supplies and 
equipment] “will approximate more 
nearly the costs of white institutions 
in the region and this at a time when 
the average income of Negro fami- 
lies... will be well below that of 
white families.” Tuition, fees and 
boarding expenses of Negro colleges 
are significantly lower than those of 
comparable white institutions, in 
recognition of the low economic level 
of their students, and income from 
gifts and grants is low because of the 
poverty of their clienteles. The total 
income of the colleges, consequently, 
is not sufficient to support essential 
services. Beyond the gross fact of 
income is the myriad of needs of 
students from low income homes— 
academic, social and cultural as well 
as financial—which impose upon the 
college an extra burden in discharg- 
ing its residual function. 


The low supply of qualified faculty 
members. None of the contributors 
mentions this problem, although 
recognition is given to the competi- 
tion among institutions for faculty. 
Comparative statistics presented by 
Henderson indicate the relatively 
low proportion of doctors of philos- 
ophy on the faculties of Negro 
colleges, and the desperate plight of 
a number of institutions faced with 
securing a_ sufficient number of 
teachers at this level to meet South- 
ern Association standards is well- 
known. But the fundamental prob- 
lem is not this. Rather, it is the 
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dearth of individuals with the high 
general ability and the broad general 
background which should charac- 
terize the college teacher. This con- 
dition is due in part to the fact that 
Negro college teachers are, pre- 
dominantly, themselves products of 
essentially inferior schools and col- 
leges, and in part to the fact that 
only a small proportion of the most 
superior Negro college graduates 
enter college teaching as a career. 
Added to this is the increasing 
migration of qualified faculty mem- 
bers to predominantly white insti- 
tutions. As an end result, few of the 
colleges have the faculty resources to 
offer a really adequate instructional 
program. 


The writer has deliberately omitted 
from this brief list the problems of 
inadequate financial resources, insuffi- 
cient number of faculty and _ staff 
members, inadequate physical facili- 
ties and organization of curricula. 
While these are indeed problem areas 
for almost all Negro colleges, they are 
not particularly unique to this group 
of institutions. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND FururRE ROLE 
OF THE PuBLIc COLLEGES 


Atwood concludes that, “a few 
modifications may take place in the 
Negro land-grant colleges—a few of 
these colleges may even lose their 
land-grant status; most of them, how- 
ever, may be expected to hold their 
land-grant status, to expand and to 
develop as the years go by.” He pre- 
sents the following reasons for these 
conclusions: (1) The large increase in 
the number of college students to be 
accommodated in the future; (2) the 
large investment in plants—amount- 
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ing to more than 100 million dollars in 
the land-grant colleges alone; (3) the 
desire of the Southern states to keep 
as low as possible the number of Ne- 
groes in the desegregated white insti- 
tutions. 

Atwood shows that in most of the 
states, one institution is sufficient to 
meet the needs for land-grant instruc- 
tion. He sees no great loss to the Ne- 
gro colleges—other than “prestige” — 
if their land-grant status were to be 
abandoned, since financially they 
would lose an insignificant amount— 
the largest institutional grant is only 
$48,822—and their present programs 
are chiefly liberal arts and teacher 
education rather than agriculture and 
the mechanic arts. He cites as an 
example West Virginia State College, 
which has continued to grow and 
develop with no major dislocation due 
to the loss of its land-grant status. 

It seems to the writer that Atwood’s 
analysis is, insofar as it relates to the 
undergradulate level, fundamentally 
sound. It is fairly certain that the 
status quo will be maintained for the 
foreseeable future in the institutions 
located in the middle and lower South. 
This will not, however, prevent some 
measure of desegregation in the pres- 
ent white and Negro institutions of 
these states. It is altogether probable 
that the land-grant institutions in the 
border states will follow in the wake of 
West Virginia State College—at least 
three of them now have white students 
enrolled—and become desegregated 
non-land-grant institutions serving the 
sections of the states in which they are 
located. The Supreme Court decision 
clearly nullifies the provisions of the 
second Morrill Act authorizing the 
distribution of land-grant funds on the 
basis of race. But a state may still 
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divide its land-grant funds between 
two institutions. 

Henderson concludes that the future 
“bodes well” for the Negro public col- 
leges. He presents as a basis for this 
conclusion essentially the same reasons 
presented by Atwood for the land- 
grant colleges, and sees as an additional 
reason an increased demand for less 
than 4 year terminal curricula to 
benefit ‘those students without finan- 
cial and intellectual resources for an 
upgraded degree program ” 

It is the writer’s opinion that few, if 
any, of the non-land-grant public col- 
leges are likely to be discontinued All 
of these institutions located in the 
northern and border states now have 
white students enrolled and it is cer- 
tain that this process will be accel- 
erated in the immediate future. As 
Redding points out, “certainly a 
State-operated racial college would be 
an anachronism when desegregation is 
effectively achieved in all the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the 
State.” 

It is inevitable that as soon as an 
appreciable degree of desegregation 
occurs in a particular institution, ques- 
tions of control, administration and 
continuing financial support will be 
raised. There will be considerable 
sentiment—in some instances over- 
whelming—for the elimination of Ne- 
gro administrators and teachers and 
for reduction in appropriations. The 
issue will be resolved largely on the 
political front. The writer is convinced 
that desegregation need not result in 
loss of opportunity for well-qualified 
Negro administrators and teachers. 

The writer finds himself in disagree- 
ment with Nabrit’s prediction that 
graduate programs leading to the 
master’s degree will probably “suffer 


only slightly by desegregation,” and 
that the segregated law schools will 
continue to be maintained. 

There are a number of reasons point- 
ing to the probability that graduate 
and professional programs in agricul- 
ture, home economics and law in the 
public Negro colleges will be largely 
discontinued in the foreseeable future. 
The programs are expensive, and as 
both Nabrit and Atwood point out, 
they could readily be absorbed by the 
existing white institutions without 
additional expense; the resistance to 
desegregation, even in the “hard-core” 
states, is not as firm at the graduate 
as at the lower levels; the number of 
Negro students involved is relatively 
small; and, generally speaking, the 
Negro institutions do not have the 
resources to offer work of acceptable 
level. It is at least equally probable, 
however, that graduate programs in 
education and the liberal arts fields will 
persist because of the resistance to 
absorbing the large number of Negro 
students involved in existing white 
institutions. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND FUTURE OF 
THE PrIvATE COLLEGES 


The contributors to this section of 
the Yearbook who discuss the role of 
the private colleges are in agreement 
that although many of these institu- 
tions have a “bright future,” all are 
faced by serious problems and a good 
many by critical ones. The major 
problems discerned are these: 

Finance.—This is the really basic 
problem. Wright opines that, “The 
future of the Negro private college will 
be contingent more upon adequate 
funds than almost any other single 
factor’; and Trent and Patterson 
conclude that, “If the financial prob- 
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lem can be solved, the great majority 
of private Negro colleges have a 
‘bright future.’” 

It is apparent that inadequate in- 
come results in a host of other prob- 
lems: an insufficient number of faculty 
and staff members; a qualitatively 
weak faculty; insufficient equipment 
and supplies; an inadequate physical 
plant; insufficient scholarship aid; and 
inability to introduce significant educa- 
tional programs. The college so situ- 
ated finds itself in a difficult competi- 
tive position indeed. 

The writer would be presumptuous 
to criticize Trent and Patterson’s 
analysis of the sources of support of the 
private Negro college in view of their 
intimate knowledge of the problem. 
Their suggestion, though, that the 
private colleges contract with the 
states to offer programs at state ex- 
pense is fraught with great danger. 
Perhaps the major imperative for 
maintaining the private Negro college 
in the South is to assure the existence 
of institutions which are in large 
measure free of state control. Once the 
colleges become dependent upon state 
appropriations for their support, this 
independence will be lost. 


Meeting Accreditation Standards.— 
The decision of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
to discontinue its “approved” list by 
1961 with the admission of Negro col- 
leges to full membership in the Asso- 
ciation constitutes a critical problem 
for a large proportion of these institu- 
tions. There are about 70 private 
Negro colleges, of which only 5 are out- 
side the Southern Association area. 
In 1958 only 18 of these institutions 
were considered as fully qualified for 
membership in the Association. It 


seems certain that many of the private 
colleges will be unable to improve their 
programs sufficiently by 1961 to gain 
accreditation. The non-accredited in- 
stitutions will find survival increasingly 
difficult in the years ahead. 


Competition with Public Institutions 
tor Students.—The Negro private col- 
lege is typically a small institution. 
The median enrollment of these insti- 
tutions is approximately 425 students 
with only four having an enrollment of 
over 1000 students. With the “aggres- 
sive competition” of the Negro public 
colleges, increasing opportunities in 
desegregated white colleges, and the 
sharp increases in the tuition and other 
charges in the private colleges, these 
institutions, in the words of Wright, 
“may experience difficulty in main- 
taining a justifiable enrollment.” It is 
not without significance that the pri- 
vate colleges which at one time en- 
rolled a large majority of the students 
enrolled in Negro institutions of higher 
education now enroll only about 40 
per cent. 


The Status of Church-Related Colleges. 
—Great concern is expressed for the 
future of a number of the colleges sup- 
ported by church groups. Few of these 
institutions have adequate financial 
resources and some of the denomina- 
tions by attempting to support several 
colleges are spreading their efforts too 
thin. Wright points out that, ‘of 11 
private colleges on probation with the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 10 are church re- 
lated; and of the 14 colleges which are 
not accredited, 12 are church related.” 
Trent and Patterson conclude that, 
“Unless all of them [the denomina- 
tional groups] are made to understand 
the financial facts of life, some of these 
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colleges will not be able to compete on 
equal terms for students, faculty and 
other resources.” 

What is the future role of the Negro 
private college? It is assumed by the 
contributors to this section that most 
of the present private Negro colleges 
will survive and that they will con- 
tinue to function as essentially separate 
institutions. In Wright’s words, Negro 
colleges are coricentrated primarily in 
the eight states comprising the lower 
south, “where integration is most 
likely to move with less than ‘all 
deliberate speed.” This does not rule 
out the enrollment of some white 
students in some institutions—indeed 
this has already occurred. 

The contributors predict that some 
institutions, particularly the church 
related, will be merged; that some will 
change to junior college status and 
that a number will be unable to sur- 
vive. They do not raise the possibilities 
that some of the institutions may be 
taken over by the states—as has 
happened in a number of instances in 
the past; that some may transfer to 
more populous localities; that inter- 
denominational mergers of undergrad- 
uate colleges may occur; or that—in 
the far distant future!—denominations 
may merge colleges now supported 
separately for whites and. Negroes. 

They envision the private Negro 
college as an institution with a special 
role and a unique mission. Trent and 
Patterson hold that these institutions, 
“must of necessity offer some unique- 
ness in their educational program or 
else there will be little justification for 
their existence...small class _ size, 
build educational experimentation, un- 
usually well-qualified faculty, et 
cetera...” And Wright, in similar 
vein, believes that the private college, 


if it is to survive, “‘must be selective 
both as to its program and especially 
to its students. It must make quality 
its watchword. The practices, pro- 
grams and evaluation procedures must 
also be those of the best smaller 
American colleges.” 

While these are realistic goals for a 
few of the Negro private colleges, for 
the great majority they are simply not 
attainable. The kinds of unique educa- 
tional programs suggested are expen- 
sive. There is no indication whatever 
that the economic prospects of an 
appreciable number of private colleges 
will improve to the extent that they 
can attract superior faculty members 
or develop unique educational pro- 
grams. And in light of the competitive 
situation discussed earlier, and the 
relatively meager resources of the in- 
stitutions, it is difficult to see how the 
typical private institution can be in a 
position to institute a policy of selec- 
tive admission. It seems to the writer 
that most of the surviving private 
Negro colleges will have to develop the 
best programs they possibly can with 
available resources; and that they 
must aim to serve a local and/or 
denominational clientele. 


NEEDED ADJUSTMENTS IN THE 
IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


More than 15 years ago the United 
States Office of Education published 
the most comprehensive study of Ne- 
gro colleges that has ever been made.* 
All of the problems now faced by these 
institutions—except those immediately 
incident to desegregation, which at 
that time was not explicitly antici- 
pated—were set forth in considerable 


3 National Survey of the Higher Education of 
Negroes Washington: United States Government 
Printing Office (4 volumes) 1942. 
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detail. Especial emphasis was placed 
on the major problems which are today 
the urgent concern of Negro colleges: 
inadequate finances, the need for the 
abandonment or merger of weaker in- 
stitutions, the relatively low academic 
level of students, the qualitative level 
of curricula, instructional procedures 
and student personnel programs, the 
shortage of qualified faculty members. 
The study, though widely read, had 
little actual effect, possibly because the 
attention of institutions was diverted 
by wartime conditions. Had _ these 
problems been realistically faced, the 
situation today would not be so acute. 

Now Negro colleges, both public and 
private, are confronted, in addition to 
all these problems, with the implica- 
tions of the Supreme Court decision of 
May 17, 1954. There is little evidence 
that desegregation has as yet affected 
Negro colleges in any fundamental 
sense. It is high time that every Negro 
institution, whether public or private, 
reexamine its rdle and its program. 
This is a difficult and complex task 
which must be accomplished by the 
individual college in light of its re- 
sources and setting. It is mandatory 
that the institution develop a planned 
program of its future development, 
taking into account not only factors 
associated with desegregation, but also 
all the other factors commonly con- 
sidered by colleges in projecting their 
programs. 

Discussion of all the broad problem 
areas which relate to the institutions 
generally, and the adjustments indi- 
cated, would require much more space 
than is here available. The writer, con- 
sequently, will deal only with needed 
adjustments in the immediate future 
generally indicated by the fact of 
desegregation. 


Financial Resources.—Substantially 
all the nation’s institutions of higher 
education are inadequately financed, 
including certainly the Negro public 
colleges. Within the context of the 
present discussion, however, the need 
of the private Negro colleges for addi- 
tional funds assumes a  ccritical 
urgency. 

The writer can add nothing to Trent 
and Patterson’s discussion of future 
bases of support. In addition to direct 
support, though, institutions need to 
explore how internal economies can, in 
effect, increase resources. Two ex- 
amples are reduction of offerings and 
increased intensity of use of buildings. 
Not every institution needs to offer the 
entire range of liberal arts subjects— 
most could eliminate a number of 
courses and curricula without unduly 
affecting the basic program. Ineffi- 
ciency in the use of physical plants is 
notorious. The writer has studied in- 
stitutions where not a single classroom 
was in use during the lunch hour and 
where afternoon and Saturday classes 
were at a minimum. The Negro Col- 
lege Fund should assume the responsi- 
bility of encouraging the private 
institutions to examine the effective 
use of their resources. 


Adjustment of the Educational Pro- 
grams to the Differential Needs of 
Students.—The basic need here is to so 
organize curricula and _ instructional 
procedures that essential remediation 
is accomplished without depriving 
students of the basic dimensions of a 
college education. In the regrettable 
absense of a body of definitive research, 
the colleges will have to explore, in an 
experimental way, the various ways in 
which these objectives might be at- 
tained. The aid of philanthropic foun- 
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dations should be sought to support 
promising programs. 

Every Negro college must in some 
measure perform a remedial function. 
But, as important as this function is, 
no college should regard it as the 
principal justification for the existence 
of the institution. 

Where resources permit, colleges 
should organize two-year terminal cur- 
ricula to benefit, as Henderson ex- 
presses it, “those students without 
financial and intellectual resources for 
an upgraded degree program.” By 
this means many students can be 
salvaged for the betterment of both 
themselves and society. 


Faculty Resources.—Institutions 
need to give attention to the selection, 
in-service improvement and _ recruit- 
ment of faculty members and major 
administrative officers. Negro colleges 
should as a matter of policy employ 
faculty and staff members without 
regard to race. The aim should be to 
staff the college with the very best 
available persons the college can at- 
tract. This is not a matter of finance— 
although academically qualified white 
teachers can usually be secured at a 
smaller salary than Negro teachers 
with comparable — qualifications. 
Rather, it is a basic policy which 
should stem from the _ institution’s 
views about desegregation. 

The in-service improvement pro- 
grams of the colleges should have as 
one major objective making faculty 
members sensitive to the needs of 
students in a desegregating society. 
Faculty members need to understand 
especially the nature and causes of 
students’ deficiencies and the tech- 
niques for dealing with them and the 
changing role of the Negro in the social 


order with its implications for prepara- 
tion, employment and civic participa- 
tion. 

An insufficient number of the most 
superior Negro college graduates look 
forward to entering college teaching as 
a career. Negro institutions need to 
encourage an appreciable proportion of 
the most able students to undertake 
graduate work immediately, with a 
view to becoming college teachers. This 
encouragement might come through 
guidance procedures, by undergrad- 
uate scholarship aid programs and by 
soliciting graduate schools for financial 
aid for individual students. Philan- 
thropic or federal aid is needed to 
support a really effective program in 
this area. 


Student Resources—The Negro col- 
lege should adopt an explicit policy of 
student admission without regard to 
race and do all it reasonably can to 
effect actual desegregation. While for 
some public colleges, due to their con- 
trol, this may not be presently possi- 
ble, for any private college to fail to 
take this step is indefensible. 

One of the problems now, or soon to 
be, faced by all American colleges is 
that of selective admission on the 
basis of academic promise. Apparently, 
“selective admission” is an intriguing 
solution both to colleges with a surfeit 
of applicants and to those with limited 
financial resources. For Negro colleges 
the problem of selective admission is 
particularly difficult. First of all is the 
matter of social policy—the elimina- 
tion of opportunity for the lower 
ranking applicants. More immediate is 
the question of how matriculants are 
to be selected. The usual standard 
tests have low validity for use with 
Negro groups, and high school rank is 
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deceptive in view of the qualitative 
range of the secondary schools from 
which students are recruited. Never- 
theless, many of the Negro colleges, 
particularly the stronger private ones, 
might with profit adopt a selective 
admission policy—some, both private 
and public, have already done so. 

The Negro college has an especial 
obligation to bring students to an 
understanding of their role in a de- 
segregating society. This includes a real 
appreciation of their responsibilities 
and opportunities. But it involves a 
great deal more than this. It means 
that the college must raise its expecta- 
tion of the level of student accomplish- 
ment; that it must eliminate those 
students who do not meet minimum 
levels of performance, even though this 
may have an adverse effect on overall 
enrollment; that it must reduce over- 
emphasis on fraternal, athletic and 
other extra-classroom activities; that it 
must afford opportunities for students 
to develop techniques of living in an 
integrated society and to establish 
vital contacts with individuals and 
groups of other races. In this process 
the understanding cooperation of stu- 
dents must be sought—and without 
inducing feelings of inferiority—in the 
effort of the college to prepare them for 
effective citizenship. 





Marginal Institutions —It is fairly 
certain that a number of weaker col- 
leges will not be able to survive. Since 
so many of these institutions are 
church-related, action on the part of 
denominational groups is imperative. 
It is Wright’s opinion that, “unless 
educational statesmen among the de- 
nominations can be found to effect the 
changes [suggested] nearly half of the 
Negro private colleges, will, in all 
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probability, fail to survive.” What 
these “educational statesmen”’ need to 
do is to abandon some of the colleges, 
reduce some to junior college status, 
merge others and increase their sup- 
port of the remaining institutions. 
Mergers may be on an intra- or inter- 
denominational basis. The consolida- 
tion of four seminaries into a single 
interdenominational institution affli- 
ated with Atlanta University, just 
announced in June 1958, is an en- 
couraging step which needs to be 
emulated on the undergraduate level. 


Viewpoint.—Of needed adjustments, 
perhaps the most important of all is the 
institution’s view of itself as an insti- 
tution of higher education. The con- 
tributors have given little attention to 
the desirability of the desegregation of 
the Negro college. The writer believes 
it important that desegregation—or 
better, integration—occur as soon as 
possible, and that the colleges should 
deliberately expedite the process. The 
goal of eliminating race as a factor in 
American life cannot be attained so 
long as racially separate, or essentially 
separate, institutions are maintained. 
As a matter of /aw—no matter the 
fact!—there are no longer white and 
Negro public schools and colleges in 
this nation. As a matter of attitude, 
Negro colleges should be regarded, not 
as “separate” colleges, not as “our” 
colleges, but as colleges for Americans 
—even though they may at the mo- 
ment have only Negro students 
enrolled. 

The basic role of the Negro college, 
whether public or private, is ap- 
positely expressed by Felton Clark: 

What would be the réle of Negro 


publicly-supported institutions? The im- 
plications in the foregoing discussion 
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present to the Negro college the inter- 
esting challenge to become American 
institutions rather than institutions for a 
special group. This suggests that their 
programs should be oriented in terms of 
the goals of the American college... 
Higher educational institutions for 
Negroes should be concerned with help- 
ing youth to acquire the outlook, skills, 
and knowledge for effective living as 
members of the American economy; with 


helping youth to develop a value system 
consistent with the democratic creed; 
and with providing an educational 
climate that stresses competition with 
standards of excellence. 


The institution which implements 
this view has come to an understand- 
ing of its basic réle—as must all 
“Negro colleges” sooner or later. 





CHAPTER XXV 


DESEGREGATION AND THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO COLLEGE: 


A CRITICAL SUMMARY 


Guy B. JoHnson 


University of North Carolina 


In this summary I shall try to 
evaluate briefly the present situation 
and the probable trends with respect 
to desegregation and to relate these to 
the future of the Negro college. Much 
of what I shall have to say has been 
said or implied in the papers con- 
tributed by the various authors in the 
preceding chapters. 


Mayor CoMPONENTS OF THE SITUATION 


The future of the Negro college 
depends upon a set of complex factors, 
of which the structural fact of desegre- 
gation is only one. I suggest that the 
most important components of the 
problem are: (a) the extent of desegre- 
gation, (b) the extent of demand for 
college education, (c) the general 
economic outlook, and (d) ideological 
or motivational factors. 


The Extent of Desegregation 


First of all, it is essential to have in 
mind a clear picture of the extent of 
desegregation in higher education in 
the South. There are three possible 
patterns of desegregation: the admis- 
sion of Negroes to white schools, the 
admission of whites to Negro schools, 
and the consolidation of previously 
separate institutions to form a new 
integrated institution. All three of 
these patterns are now in evidence, 
but the first one is by far the most 
important at the present time. 

From data presented by other con- 
tributors to this issue, from the files of 


Southern School News, and from the 
results of my own survey of desegrega- 
tion in Southern institutions, I have 
compiled the following summary table 
showing the number of formerly white 
institutions in the South which now 
admit Negro students. (The term 
South is used here to mean the seven- 
teen states and the District of Colum- 
bia which formerly required school 
segregation by law.) 


DESEGREGATION OF WHITE INSTITUTIONS 








Type Total No. Desegregated 
No. Z 
Public 206 118 57 
Private 114 32 28 
Protestant : 188 62 33 
Roman Catholic 45 40-88 
Total 553 252 45 





When we remember that only ten 
years ago the number of desegregated 
institutions in the South was less than 
twenty, we see that there has been a 
remarkable change in the racial pat- 
terns of higher education in the South. 
However, the change has not been 
spread evenly over the South. Five 
states (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina) have 
no public institutions desegregated as 
yet, and only four colleges of any sort 
in these states are integrated. In other 
words, 248 of the 252 integrated white 
institutions are located in the other 
twelve Southern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. If we calculate 
percentages for this latter area as a 
unit, we find that 58 per cent of all 
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institutions and 78 per cent of public 
institutions are racially integrated. 


These facts lose some of their glamor 
when we look at the extent of Negro 
student enrollment in these institu- 
tions. Enrollment data are becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain, but by 
putting together the most reliable 
reports and making liberal estimates 
where data are lacking, we get the 
following picture. Negro enrollments 
vary from one to about 150 during the 
regular academic year, but only three 
or four schools have 100 or more, and 
the total Negro enrollment in the 252 
integrated white schools is about 
5,000. Furthermore, the data for the 
last several years do not suggest that a 
rapid increase in Negro enrollment is 


in the offing. 


To what extent have white students 
moved into Negro colleges? The an- 
swer is, very little. West Virginia State 
College is a notable exception. For very 
special reasons of location, educational 
demand, and state-wide integration 
policies, it has suddenly experienced 
a heavy intake of white students. It 
now has about 1100 white students, 
who comprise one-half of the student 
body. Even Kentucky State College’s 
53 white students would seem to be 
exceptional. From the best data ob- 
tainable on this matter, I would con- 
clude that although most of the Negro 
institutions would gladly accept white 
students if their local situations per- 
mitted, not more than one-fourth of 
them actually have any white enroll- 
ment at present, and that the total 
white enrollment, exclusive of West 
Virginia State College, is probably not 
more than 250. Obviously, then, de- 
segregation in the Negro colleges is so 
insignificant at present that one must 


think of it largely in terms of its 
potential future effects. 

There are several instances of the 
consolidation of hitherto separate in- 
stitutions to form a new integrated 
institution. Miner Teachers College 
and Wilson Teachers College have been 
combined to form the District of 
Columbia Teachers College; Louisville 
College has been absorbed by the Uni- 
versity of Louisville; and in St. Louis 
Stowe Teachers College has been 
merged with Harris Teachers College. 
The number of Negro students in these 
merged institutions during the 1957-58 
school year was approximately 1,200. 
If mergers of this sort were to become 
common, the Negro college would face 
some very drastic changes indeed, but 
there is good reason to think that the 
mergers which have occurred are due to 
rather exceptional local situations and 
that this pattern is not likely to be 
repeated very many times. Therefore 
we can probably discount this type of 
integration as a significant factor in 
the future of the Negro college. 


The Demand for College Education 


The outlook for a strong upward 
trend in the demand for higher educa- 
tion is so well known that we scarcely 
need to discuss it. Two points, how- 
ever, deserve special emphasis. First, 
the South as a region sends a lower 
ratio of its high school graduates to 
college than does the rest of the nation. 
Thus it has a relatively large untapped 
potential demand for higher education, 
and one effect of the great industrial 
and urban expansion which is now 
under way in the South is to raise this 
demand from the realm of the poten- 
tial to the actual. This, together with 
the expected boom in the college-age 
population, should make for a tre- 
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mendous pressure on the facilities for 
higher education in the South. 

Second, the Negro in the South goes 
for a college education only about one- 
half as much as the whites do. He is 
therefore a special source of potential 
future demand for higher education. 
Given a continuation of the progressive 
trend in income which he has expe- 
rienced for the past twenty years, he is 
sure to develop a markedly increased 
demand for college training. 

There is an offsetting factor, how- 
ever, which may well operate to reduce 
the proportion of the total Negro de- 
mand which will find expression in the 
South. I refer to the factor of out- 
migration. There are about five million 
more Negroes in the United States 
today than in 1930, but there are only a 
million more in the South. In 1930 
only 15% of the Negro population was 
living outside of the South; today more 
than one-third of it is outside of the 
South. In other words, the Southern 
Negro population is taking on the look 
of a stable population. Therefore the 
increase in the Negro’s demand for 
higher education will come chiefly as 
the result of improved socio-economic 
level and not as the result of a boom 
in the Southern Negro population. 


The General Economic Outlook 


Here the general picture can be out- 
lined even more briefly. Since 1940 the 
South has had a period of unparalleled 
economic growth, and its people have 
advanced their level of consumption of 
goods and services accordingly. Barring 
a serious depression or a major war, 
our national prosperity should continue 
at a high level and the South should 
continue to reduce the lag between its 
own level and the national average. 
The Negro has been sharing in this 


economic progress, and to the extent 
that desegregation presages a more 
favorable climate of opinion with re- 
gard to utilizing his manpower, he 
should gain an ever larger slice of the 
economic cake. In other words, more 
people, white and Negro, will be in a 
position to pay for education. Tax 
revenues should continue to have a 
steady growth, and the Southern 
states should be able to finance the 
needed expansion of public higher 
educational systems. Church and pri- 
vate funds should likewise show a 
healthy growth, and in general it is 
probably safe to predict that institu- 
tions financed from such sources have 
a favorable outlook also. 


Ideologies and Motivations 


The ideology of white supremacy 
and racial separation is still strong 
among the white people of most of the 
Southern states. It is quite probable 
that, in the absence of the Supreme 
Court’s decision invalidating the school 
segregation laws, even the most liberal 
of the border states would have taken 
another decade or two to arrive at 
voluntary abandonment of legal segre- 
gation in the public schools. However, 
there was a_ sufficient backlog of 
liberalism and neutralism to permit the 
border states to accept college desegre- 
gation prior to 1954 and then to accept 
public school desegregation after the 
1954 decision of the Supreme Court. 
In the middle tier of Southern states, 
integration in higher education was 
accepted with little difficulty, though 
somewhat grudgingly, but public 
school desegregation has been slowed 
down to a snail’s pace. In the Deep 
South tier of states there is scarcely 
any college desegregation, except in 
Louisiana, and the effect of the Su- 
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preme Court’s 1954 decision has been 
to arouse a bitter-end resistance to a// 
desegregation. I would go so far as to 
say that the fact that Louisiana has 
desegregated its higher institutions is 
largely due to an accident of timing. 
The intemperate efforts of the Loui- 
siana legislature to undo the desegre- 
gation which had already taken place 
in its higher institutions suggests that 
if the Supreme Court’s school segrega- 
tion decision had come five years 
earlier the state would have found 
ways to stave off college integration in 
the fashion of Alabama, Florida, and 
Georgia. On the other hand, | suggest 
that if the Supreme Court’s decision 
had been delayed a few years, we 
would now have at least the beginnings 
of college and university desegregation 
in Alabama and Florida. There is a 
delicate balance among the factors in 
the ideology of white supremacy which 
determine whether a _ given social 
change will be accepted or resisted. 
One important by-product of the 
Supreme Court’s school segregation 
decision is the ideological fracturing of 
the Solid South. There are now really 
several Souths. The border states are 
behaving perhaps a little better, the 
Deep South states a little worse, than 
we might have expected ten years ago. 
Certainly the pace of change with re- 
gard to racial patterns is already 
strikingly different in these two sec- 
tions. However, from the standpoint of 
the future of the Negro college, there 
is a sort of built-in compensating fea- 
ture in the ideology of resistance. 
While the leaders of the resistance 
would no doubt like to express their 
wrath in the abolition of all Negro 
institutions, they find themselves in 
the position of continuing and even 
expanding the financial support of 


separate Negro institutions as a part 
of the strategy of “buying” the pres- 
ervation of segregation. 

The ideology of the Negro is charac- 
terized by a belief in equality of all 
civil rights and a desire to be rid of the 
hated symbols of inferiority which ac- 
company the compulsory segregation 
laws. Between his commitment to this 
creed of equality and his actual be- 
havior when it comes down to his 
emotional and economic involvement 
in “‘Negro” enterprises, there is a cer- 
tain amount of ambivalence. We may 
strongly suspect, then, that many Ne- 
gro educational leaders during the next 
twenty-five years will be playing the 
difficult role of welcoming the new era 
of integration while trying to keep 
their institutions from losing their 
racial identity completely. In so far as 
this ambivalence exists, it is a factor 
which is compatible with the white 
group’s interest in holding desegrega- 
tion to the slowest possible pace. 


Some Lonc-Run Projections 


If the above factors are of major 
importance and if their nature has been 
assessed accurately, there are nu- 
merous “equations” or projections 
which can be derived from them. I 
submit the following as reasonable 
projections which, if they are not 
entirely defensible, are at least proba- 
bly more true than untrue: 


1. The outlook for a high increase in 
demand for college education is very 
good. Therefore all facilities now in 
existence, unless they are poorly 
located or are notoriously deficient, 
are likely to be needed in the future. 


2. The outlook for continued eco- 
nomic expansion in the South is 
good, and therefore the prospects for 
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increased financial support for higher 
education are good. Even in the 
Deep South, existing Negro institu- 
tions have a certain advantage in 
bargaining for public funds. 


3. There is no good reason to antici- 
pate a very high movement of 
Negro students into the formerly 
white institutions in those areas 
where the ratio of Negroes is fairly 
high and where reasonably good 
Negro colleges have existed for a long 
time. Therefore, the competitive 
position of the Negro college in the 
student market will remain rela- 
tively good. 


4. There is no good reason to expect 
a wholesale movement of white 
students into Negro colleges except 
in a few unusual situations. A very 
gradual increase in the enrollment of 
white students in such colleges is to 
be expected as the white institutions 
become integrated and few symbols 
of racial exclusiveness remain, but 
there will remain for many years in 
the white man’s thinking a malaise 
at the thought of attending a 
“Negro” college. 


5. There is nothing to indicate that 
the pattern of consolidation of insti- 
tutions, such as has taken place at 
Louisville and elsewhere, will recur 
often, at least not as a desegregation 
move per se. There are, of course, a 
number of instances in which two 
local Negro colleges could, and per- 
haps should, insure their future by 
consolidating. 


6. Very few colleges will be elimi- 
nated completely as a result of 
desegregation per se. However, there 
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are several “‘marginal” Negro insti- 
tutions which are likely candidates 
for elimination in the normal course 
of events. Desegregation, by raising 
the level of competition, might be a 
contributing factor in their demise. 


7. The geographic gradient will per- 
sist for many years, perhaps as long 
as fifty years. In the Deep South 
integration of any sort is going to 
come very slowly. Therefore it would 
appear that for some time to come 
one cannot even speak of “the 
desegregated public Negro college” 
in the Deep South and not very 
much even of the “‘private desegre- 
gated Negro college.” 


8. Some of the Negro colleges will 
have to make adjustments in their 
functions so as to meet the needs of 
their clientele or to attract a different 
kind of clientele. Where a Negro 
college becomes a part of a thor- 
oughly integrated state-supported 
system, it may have to undergo more 
or less drastic changes in function 
and in composition of student body 
and staff. 


9. Some Negro colleges—and this is 
particularly applicable to the private 
colleges—will find their niche in the 
educational world by catering to the 
demand for relatively small schools, 
with less expense and less formality 
than the big colleges, and with 
somewhat less rigid academic stand- 
ards. As time goes on, these colleges 
will find a clientele which is selected 
less and less on a racial: basis and 
more and more on a socio-economic 
class basis. 


10. Whatever happens to the Negro 
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colleges in the South is going to 
happen to the majority of them so 
slowly that the educational, social, 


and psychological problems incident 
to the transition should not be 
exceedingly traumatic on the whole. 











